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THE SHIP OF DESTINY 


CHAPTER I 
DUE WARNING 


Tue Chief Engineer sat in the Surgeon’s cabin 
with all the earnestness of a dramatic critic, the 
while that smart young officer made an elaborate 
toilet. He had himself but recently emerged in 
some deshabille, heated and irked, from mysteri- 
ous labors in the engine-room, wiping efficient 
hands upon a wad of waste, and tut-tutting de- 
spondently over the incompetence of latter-day 
artificers, but assured that his engines were fit for 
another friendly bout with the North Atlantic 
gales. He watched the Surgeon’s ablutions with 
amazement... even allowing his eyes to protrude 
a trifle when Firth began to shave. The sun had 
long since set; and, in any case, the vessel was not 
what you might call dressy. It was all quite incom- 
prehensible. 

At this point old Reddy limped over the thresh- 
old with a kindly twinkle in his blue eyes, lowered 
himself carefully halfway to the settee, and dropped 
the rest of the distance suddenly, as if the lowering- 
tackle had given way. The settee protested loudly. 
He removed his well-worn uniform cap, and passed 
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a large red handkerchief over his moist straggly 
hair. 

Vaguely, from the distance, the single stroke of a 
bell rang out. 

“Heh!” he said. “Another big job done!” 

By which he meant that the booby-hatch had 
finally been secured over Number 1 Hold, that the 
last of the cheeses had gone down into the cold 
chamber, and the carpenter was already driving in 
the battens. 

The steamship Po/yphemus — popularly known 
among those she had abused and humiliated as the 
Rolling Polly — Ben Kimball, Master, was lying 
alongside her wharf at Montreal, hiding shame- 
facedly behind a huge shed, awaiting her passen- 
gers for Liverpool. She had made heavy weather 
of it on the outward trip, butting into big head 
seas in a mad October gale that seemed as if it 
would never blow itself out; and, having arrived 
some eight days late, she had been hustled almost 
beyond endurance. 

A sustained delirium of flying coal-dust and 
grain-dust, clattering winches and eloquent steve- 
dores, had just ended. The embarkation hour was 
at hand, and the Polyphemus was by no means 
prepared for it. Old Bill had just begun to sweep 
the deck, and passengers were already arriving. 
She was undeniably frowsy. An acrid smell of 
banana paint lifted over the mustiness of the oft- 
sodden runners in the alleyways. She was begrimed 
as from honest toil, dusty and unwashed and un- 
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tidy. Moreover, she looked flustered, than which 
there is no worse defect in hospitality. The most 
casual glance could have told she was in no condi- 
tion to receive company. Company would come, 
of course, and they would just have to take her as 
they found her; but they were likely to be critical. 
They were always critical. All the more reason 
why any self-respecting young officer should see to 
it that he, personally, was beyond criticism. 

Of course, Jimmie Firth was not a real seaman. 
He loved the sea, and the way of a ship upon the 
sea, but his task was not inseparable from salt 
water. It took him into daily contact with pas- 
sengers. He was, indeed, expected to entertain 
them more or less. In a way, it linked him with 
them; and passengers were there only on suffer- 
ance. Our real seamen, like the horny-handed 
Chief who did stupendous things with fire and steel 
down below, and old Reddy who kept nightly vigil 
over the untamed elements on top, professed a 
certain good-natured contempt for passengers... 
for their coming and their going. 

Such are mere migratory birds of passage, here 
one week, and gone and forgotten the next. They 
are not sib to the sea. They feel no friendliness, 
grant no loyalty, make no claim. Their desire is 
not toward her. In short, they are of little real 
account. To them a voyage means monotony, 
hazard, nausea, the weariness of the empty hori- 
zon. It is an interruption of their life, and nothing 
more. To the seaman, it is life itself, significant, 
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joyous, abundant. Why in the world should we 
adorn ourselves for the mere landlubber? 

“Tt’s a daft-like thing,” said the Chief, a man un- 
tainted by personal vanity, “‘to shave at this time 
o’ the night... what ye might call a work o’ super- 
eerogation.” The Chief was unalloyed Scot, and he 
loved words like that... large and solid and soul- 
satisfying words. He treasured them along with 
that amazing store of Holy Writ he had acquired 
in the days when he scampered about, a barefoot 
laddie, in some little Highland clachan. 

Old Reddy nodded slowly, fingering his bushy 
beard with some affection. A light coating of 
grain-dust gave him a wan look, which was not in 
the least characteristic. 

“T was saying...” began the Chief again, puff- 
ing meditatively at a noisy little pipe. 

Dr. James Firth paused a moment in his absorb- 


ing task. 
Mes, Wyes: (1 heard you) helmetorted.) sige 
doesn’t matter....You’re only a disreputable 


mechanic, anyhow.” 

“Dinna be abusive, Jimmie lad,’ McGibbon 
pleaded with unabashed good-humor. “... Man, 
but you look the perfect little pattern!”’ 

“Good thing, for the reputation of the Polly, we 
don’t all want to go around looking like...” 

He eyed his visitors with calm discrimination. 

Mos seltke Dargecenan 

“Bargees!” chuckled Reddy. “Say, Jimmie...” 

He glanced around the little cabin with some 
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amusement. Bargees might well have been at 
home in such quarters. Grain-dust was distributed 
liberally over the Surgeon’s choicest possessions. 
It showed many footprints clearly defined upon his 
rug. Small pictured craft loomed through a real- 
istic fog of it from the walls. It coated his desk, and 
formed quaint and fantastic figures upon the up- 
holstery of the settee. . . figures which his visitors 
were patiently grinding into the fabric. It was 
sifted prodigally over his best uniform, which hung 
behind the door in readiness for state occasions. 
It nestled in his sea-boots, and, disguised as a bed- 
spread, lurked in his bunk. 

All of which may have explained to some extent 
the Surgeon’s evil mood on this depressing evening. 
For Firth, at the halcyon age of twenty-eight, gifted 
with a care-free heart, a sense of humor, and the 
figure and constitution of an athlete, had no in- 
herent right to be fretful. 

The old man, with instructive forefinger, drew 
cabalistic signs in the all-pervading gray dust. 

“Grain overflowed some, hey?” 

Firth nodded. “I’m going to teach that boy 
something about shutting the ports when we go un- 
der a grain-elevator,” he said with some bitterness. 
“He needs a lesson. He’s been asking for it...” 

“Ay, ay,” said Reddy, the most tender-hearted 
old shell-back on the seven seas. ‘Nothing like 
gettin’ them headed right from the start. A good 
keel-haulin’ now and then...” 

“Left the port open twice, coming over, in a 
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whole gale,” the aggrieved officer took up the tale; 
“‘and, both times, she shipped it green. Careless 
little devil! He’s always messing up something. 
Threw a pot of tea over my books, while he sat 
down in a box of my best cigars...” 

“QO” course,” said Reddy judicially, “‘there’s 
carelessness, an’ again there’s ... there’s what the 
bills o’ ladin’ would call Act 0’ Providence. When 
the old Polly’s heelin’ over to it, sometimes a man 
don’t know just where he’s going to sit down, let 
alone a doy.” 

“That’s it,” said McGibbon with sudden em- 
phasis, raising a hand, even as he spoke, to put 
down all denial. “Ye’ve struck it, Reddy. It’s the 
boat. It’s part and parcel o’ her eedio-syncrasy. 
Ye must aye expect vexation and trouble in the 
Polyphemus, for yell get it, whether or not. Mind, 
I’m telling you.’ 

“Rot!” said the Surgeon irritably. He had been 
sorely tried. 

The Chief Engineer removed the pipe from his 
mouth, and drove an asbestos forefinger into the 
glowing bowl. 

“Hark at him, Reddy. The agnosticism o’ the 
younger generation!” 

His ancient crony shifted in his seat, and, plac- 
ing a gnarled hand on either knee, gazed intently 
at the speaker. 

‘““A perverse and stiff-necked generation!” con- 
tinued the Chief. “‘Rot!’ he says, in face o’ all 
that’s taken place!” 
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Old Reddy smiled indulgently. 

“Ay, ay, Chief. We were just the same our- 
selves, afore we got properly under way.” 

“Maybe ay; maybe no. But the fact remains, 
the old Polly’s not canny. I’ve aye maintained 
she’s a trouble-ship, the Po//y. Ye’ll bear me out 
on that.” 

“Rather,” snapped Firth. “‘You’ve been croak- 
ing, like a raven, as long as I’ve known you.” 

McGibbon remained unmoved under this mon- 
strous accusation. 

“TImphm!... Well, it’s her way. Just one thing 
after another. Whiles, it’s serious enough, and, 
whiles, she seems to be filling in her time with sim- 
ple perversity, and wee irritating things happen, 
that nobody could foresee.” 

Old Reddy gravely nodded his head. 

“‘She’s had a hard run o’ luck, and that’s a fact.” 

“A hard runo’luck!...She’s bewitched. That’s 
what she is. Man, look at her history.” 

Reddy gazed straight through him into the luck- 
less past of the Polyphemus with appreciation and 
sympathy. For the Po/yphemus wasnotorious. Few 
vessels had suffered such tribulations. Few vessels 
could have survived all she had come through. 

Firth laughed cynically. He knew very well 
what was in their minds at the moment, defining 
their outlook and directing their conversation. 
He knew why an untoward little incident which 
might have happened in any ship, meriting sum- 
mary correction with a rope’s end, had launched 
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the Chief upon the topic of the vessel’s evil fortune, 
and drawn ready concurrence from his shipmate. 
He knew that they were thinking fearfully of the 
hejira of the rats; that they were dourly avoiding 
all mention of the rats; and that the rats were going 
to be mentioned in spite of their efforts. It was 
futile to attempt to ignore them. No matter in 
what little incident the conversation had taken its 
rise, it was going to blunder around in the long-run 
to the sole topic of conversation on board the Po/y- 
phemus: the appalling fact that the rats had left the 
ship that very afternoon, thus setting their seal, as 
it were, upon her doom. All this Firth knew; and, 
in face of the foreboding of his brother officers, he 
took a certain mischievous pleasure in making 
light of her misfortunes. | 

“Carry on with the tale of woe,” he said. “I’m 
listening. She’s had a bunker fire, of course. Any 
ship may have a bunker fire. Never knew one that 
hadn’t at some time or another. She’s dinted a 
plate or two...” 

“She’s what!!... Hark at him, Reddy. She’s 
dinted a plate or two!... Dinted a...” 

McGibbon abandoned in despair the impulse to 
amend such euphemistic abatement of fact. The 
Polyphemus, on one historic occasion, had been 
beached near Mistaken Point with a gaping hole in 
her starboard quarter, through which one might 
have driven a load of hay. 

“Now and then she’s lost a man overboard. 
That sort of thing is all very sad, but it will happen 
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to the best of ships in a long and honorable career. 
The old Pol/y’s had her ups and downs like the rest 
of them, and she’s getting on in years.... But 
that boy can be reformed...” 

“Let him bide,” persisted the Chief. “He’s but 
an inconsiderable item; and it must aye befall us as 
Weird willeth. Will it mend things, to skelp the 
laddiewi’ arope’send?... Tut, tut, Jimmie! Canst 
draw out Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue wi’ 
a cord? No, no; ye’ll never lay hand on the Thing 
that ails the Polyphemus. It’s beyond the reach o’ 
man. I can sense it, aye brooding over her with 
mischievous intent... brooding, and brooding, 
and biding its time; but I canna define it. It’s 
forever there or thereabout, putting all amiss, 
playing pranks with my boiler-tubes, slacking the 
fart cylinder on ‘her seat’. ::” 

But Firth refused to thrust back the responsi- 
bility for his discomfort upon invisible powers. 

“Suffering sea-gulls, Chief! You don’t expect 
them to last forever!”’ 

“Tm not saying I do...I’m not saying I do; 
though it’s fair marvellous how they last out in 
some boats. But it’s not one thing nor another I’m 
talking of. It’s the whole conglomeration. Mind, 
I’m acquainted with her. I’ve been in her’ these 
ten years, come January... grown gray in her. 
It would faze anybody. I mind the day I took 
charge, when they dragged Forbes out o’ the crank- 
Pits. . a wearsome),spectacle, (135. Ay, ay.) .'the 
whole conglomeration. Look at the ice we meet. 
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Look at the weather we fetch up. Look at the fog. 
It’s fair dumfoundering. Make mention of a trip, 
if ye can, she wasn’t held up by one or other.... 
Look at the disturbing calamities, forby. What 
was it, think ye, loosed the friction gear o’ the 
- winch, as we came down the Clyde, so we lost our 
anchor and chain cable?” 

He paused dramatically for an answer, but there 
was none forthcoming. No one knew just why, as 
the Polyphemus was feeling her way down the nar- 
row river, the anchor had suddenly dropped, with 
ominous rattle of chain through the hawse-hole, 
threatening to swing her high and dry on the river- 
bank. 

“Tt’s a mercy,” said Reddy, looking on the 
brighter side, “that it tore away.” 

‘““Ay; and she sheered as it tore away, and 
cracked yon wee launch at Renfrew, as it had been 
a walnut. D’ye mind o’ the man that spun up out 
of her, as though he’d been sent for? That’s a 
small incident, of course, regarded in detachment; 
but it’s only one out o’ many, and many a mickle 
makes a muckle. Fair dumfoundering it is. It’s not 
one thing or another you can lay your hand on. 
It’s the whole catalogue o’ calamity. ... Look at 
the Second I’ve got to put up with. He’s been at 
it again... fair helpless and bemused . . . the feck- 
less, drouthy body!” 

“Get rid of him,” said Firth succinctly. “‘We 
can put up with the fog and the wind.” 

Old Reddy shifted uneasily in his seat. 
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“You never knew Gillespie in the old days, Jim- 
mie,’ he said with some reproach. “Gillespie was a 
mighty good engineer. He’s an unhandy disap- 
pointed creature, as any might see, and he’s leav- 
ing a more’n average crooked wake; but he may 
steady on his course yet.” 

“TI wish he would,” said Firth. “I’d like to see 
him do it; but he isn’t shaping that way. He’s had 
plenty of chances. You’ve both stood by him, to 
cover up his breaks; and I’ve backed you up in it, 
1p ad 

“He’s beyond me,” said McGibbon darkly. “I 
canna aid him. He has just about as much use for 
me as for a broken tail-shaft. Talk to him, and he’s 
deaf as the adder o’ the Psalmist. But he has a 
wife back there in Govan, a decent body... ay, 
and them that are dependent on him. I’m not go- 
ing to be the one to take the bread out o’ their 
mouths, if I can help it.” 

He meditated gravely a moment. 

A dour and rugged Scot, this McGibbon, of im- 
mense and rich experience, with the austere beauty 
of his Presbyterian faith in his whole outlook, 
highly qualified and certificated, of course, and 
blessed with an almost superhuman knowledge of 
and sympathy for the ancient machinery which 
had fallen to his lot. A queer bag o’ tricks, he 
called it himself; but woe betide any other who 
spoke of it with like disrespect. Great scars showed 
through his grizzled hair when he stooped before 
you; and he would tell you just how he came by 
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them, if you showed any curiosity. That ugly 
cicatrized wound, for instance, running fore and 
aft, was inflicted by an ash-bucket, dropped acci- 
dentally from above by a vindictive trimmer. The 
thwartships scar, forming with the other the sign of 
the cross, was acquired in dashing impetuously at 
the low door in the watertight bulkhead, in a frenzy 
to reach his beloved engines, the last time, but one, 
the Polyphemus was in collision. Like his mess- 
mate, Reddy, a martinet with a singularly large 
heart. 

“T was greaser with Gillespie,” he continued, 
“in the old Titan twenty year ago. Twenty year’s 
a long, long time, Jimmie. I mind me, he over- 
looked a wheen o’ my own breaks these wastrel 
days when the blood ran hot... taught me many 
things wi’ patience and discrimination. He was 
Chief then, and he’s come down as I’ve gone up. 
Now I have to give him his orders. That’s aye 
hard on a man... makes him brood... dries up 
the milk o’ human kindness. It sears a man, Jim- 
mie, to come down in the world. But he’s a mighty 
efficient engineer for all that.” 

“He didn’t look much like it an hour ago,” 
Firth ventured. “I saw him brought aboard.” 

“Ay; he was over to that Italian boat that was 
berthed just ahead of us, in answer to an S.O.S. 
She was full up, and ready to put to sea, and they 
couldn’t get a revolution out o’ the engines. Gil- 
lespie was off duty at the time, and he went across 
with the Sixth. It was the Sixth that told the tale. 
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“*Did she come in on her own steam?’ Gillespie 
asked. ‘She did? ... Then she’ll just have to go out 
on her own steam again.’ 

“With that, he had the H.P. valve out in a 
twinkling, and ‘Heaven forgive ye!’ he said. 
‘what’s all this?’ 

“Ye’d scarce believe it, but the misbegotten 
malefactor in charge had the top and bottom o’ the 
valve all neatly fitted with brass linings, to econ- 
omize on steam, and there wasn’t enough entering 
the cylinder to take the piston over centre. Man, 
did ever ye hear the like? It fair makes my blood 
boil.... Starving his engines o’ their God-given 
steam!... Starving them, he was...” 

“Seem to feel quite strongly about it, Chief,” 
commented Firth, manoeuvring a piece of neck 
over the round of his Jaw, the better to reach it 
with his razor. 

“And what man is there, worthy o’ the name, 
that wouldn’t feel strongly about it?” returned the 
PHoinect, “It's a. faircrime + heinous.) se'e,It's 
worse than blasphemy. ... It’s worse than... But 
never mind; ye’ll never comprehend. 

““<See us a hammer,’ said the Second; and, in- 
continent, he knocked out the brass, and without 
ever stopping to smooth down the rivets, set the 
valve in place, and took a turn out o’ the engines. 
Down went the high-pressure crank to dead centre, 
passed it, and up again over top, just as the 
Almighty meant it to do.... Oh, very efficient! 
Many a man might have taken hours to... to 
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diagnose the trouble.... But they must needs 
fetch out the bottle, and then...” 

“Ay, ay,” said old Reddy. He shook his head 
gravely over the whole sorry business. 

Firth shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” he said, “it can’t go on much longer; 
that’s all there is to it. He’s a chronic alcoholic, 
and he shouldn’t be at large in his present condi- 
tion, anyhow. I’m telling you this as a medical 
man. All very well to shield him; but he’ll run 
amuck in one of his drunken spells down below, 
and there’ll be the deuce to pay, and we'll all be to 
blame. Gillespie’s shaping for real trouble...” 

“Man was born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward,” quoted the Chief solemnly. ‘‘What else 
can ye expect in the Polyphemus? She’s been in 
trouble since ever she left the ways, and she’ll be in 
trouble to the end. Ican see it coming. ... Take it 
from me; it wasn’t for nothing the rats left her.” 

Old Reddy came out of something akin to a 
trance. 

“Did you see them, Jimmie... scuttlin’ up out 
o’ the holds and bilges... full muster, as if they 
were goin’ on shore leave...all hands and the 
cook?”’ 

There, it was out at last. It had to come. Every 
one in the Po/yphemus was haunted by the porten- 
tous fact, and apprehensive of what it might fore- 
shadow. 

The rats had left the ship. In twos and threes 
at first, then in companies, battalions, brigades, at 
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the call of one knew not what Pied Piper, they had 
come tumbling up on deck and vanished. Those 
who saw them had been too astounded to interfere 
with the eerie recessional, but stood bewildered, 
with open mouths and sinking hearts. Some had 
scuttled across the hawsers, contemptuously nego- 
tiating the rusty tin plates that had been placed 
there actually to prevent rats from coming aboard. 
Some had taken sedate departure by the cargo 
plank, moving deliberately, unfalteringly, with 
minds made up. Some had hopped overside into a 
barge, to the intense discomfiture of its owner. 
One old gray-whiskered fellow had looked back, 
and gravely shaken his head, before he jumped. 
This, on the Chief’s authority. He had seen him, 
and would never forget it. 

“Guid preserve us!”’ he had remarked. ‘‘What’ll 
the old Polly be up to now?” 

For it was an article of faith aboard the Poly- 
phemus that naught but evil lay in the heart of her. 

The whole business was mysterious, incompre- 
hensible, disquieting. Whatever it might mean, 
it boded no good. 

Several of the hands at once deserted, leaving 
dunnage and accrued money, and their places had 
to be filled with unsuspecting folk from the ship- 
ping office. A curious depression settled over the 
vessel, and was not to be shaken. The epithet 
‘cofin-ship” occurred to some unhealthy mind, 
and came into instant vogue. A few more of the 
hands deserted in consequence. Down in the evil- 
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smelling forecastle heads nodded, and tongues 
wagged, and strange things were whispered, to the 
dismay of all. No deplorable antic or grievous mis- 
fortune of the Rolling Polly’s latter years but was 
remembered by some one, and dragged forth, and 
morbidly pondered. Age-old superstition was war- 
ring anew with modern enlightenment, and would 
not down. Every one knows that rats will leave 
the sinking ship...even the most benighted of 
landlubbers. The more intelligent of the ship’s 
company, forswearing superstition, wondered un- 
easily what it all might portend, dismissed the 
incident with a smile, and forever returned to it 
like homing doves. They were stirred to conscious- 
ness of something sinister, inscrutable, beneath the 
smooth and trivial surfaces of life. 

For, of course, we are superstitious at sea. Who 
could be otherwise? Out on the sea the mystery of 
things rears its head. Most things are possible, and 
very few improbable. Life on shipboard is forever 
quaint and inexplicable. The very breeze is no 
commonplace. It is an eerie visitant from beyond 
the horizon, the meeting-place of earth and heaven. 
At some unvoiced command there is passion for 
calm, calm for passion. ... Then, again, in the long 
night vigils, formless phantoms flit past in weird 
succession. Mysterious lights quiver in the break- 
ing wave, leap from cloud to cloud, dance on the 
dizzy mastheads. All sorts of things. The loneli- 
ness helps, and the mystery of the horizon, and the 
blue-black immensity of the skies. The plaint of 
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the wind in the rigging, and the whisper of ripples 
breaking on the vessel’s side, accentuate rather 
than disturb the suggesting silence. The unex- 
pected is the only thing that is likely to happen, 
and the sailor knows it. 

He is convinced that the ship’s bell will toll, be 
it lashed never so firmly, if the vessel sink beneath 
the waves. Thus it has happened in time past, and 
thus it will happen in days to come. He believes in 
the ghastly prescient powers of sharks. If a man be 
deathly sick, there is a shark hopefully following; 
explain it how you will. He studies the way of the 
porpoises. If they play aimlessly around the ves- 
sel, all will be well; but, if they become earnest and 
purposeful, if they set a course and hold unswerv- 
ingly to it, they are driving right up into the eye of 
the wind, and a big storm is at hand. He trusts im- 
plicitly in the weather-wisdom of pigs. He be- 
lieves in the good omen of Saint Elmo’s fire. Some, 
indeed, say that these starry blue lights that flicker 
at the mastheads after protracted storm are the 
spirits of departed shipmates, lending what en- 
couragement they may. 

Above and beyond all, he believes in the self- 
protective instincts of rats. While they remain, the 
most misguided craft is not be, ond redemption; 
but a wholesale exodus is no event to be regarded 
with frivolity or calm. 

There, in the Surgeon’s cabin, old Reddy went 
under hatches, and brought forth from his ex- 
haustless store the tale of a tall ship deserted by 
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the rats. It was, of course, the good ship Bramley-_ 
kite, square-rigger, and, like the Polyphemus, she — 
had been through more trouble in six months than 
the average self-respecting vessel finds in a life- 
time. Eventually, the rats got tired of it, and aban- 
doned her. She was loading coal in Cardiff for Lis- 
bon, and they came up out of their hiding-places, 
scampered across the deck, and vanished overside. 
Old Reddy lingered exhaustively on the despair of 
her crew, touching on the peculiar perils involved 
in a cargo of Welsh coal, and going on to detail at 
length the baleful forebodings, current on board 
the ship, of spontaneous combustion, fire-damp, 
and foundering. 

““...Loaded her up to the marks, though. 
What else was there to do? Seemed just as if we 
were spoonin’ provender into the jaws o’ death.” 

He paused with dramatic effect. 

“Go on, man,” said the Surgeon impatiently. 
“What happened?” 

Reddy’s answer was deeply significant and char- 
acteristic, uttered, as it was, gravely, and with a 
suggestion of an inexplicable miscarriage of des- 
tiny. 

“The cur ous thing about it was... that nothing 
happened. The old Bramleykite made her record 
passage, an’...” 

“There you are!” said Jimmie Firth, snapping 
his razor shut. “What have you got to grouse 
about?”’ 

But the wise men of the sea shook their heads. 


DUE WARNING 1g 


They were not to be cozened. Once, haply, Jove 
may nod, but not a second time. 

“Tm not the one to fash myself about nothing,” 
said the Chief; “but yon was an eerie spectacle for 
any man.” 

He arose and stretched himself. He must get 
back to his engines. 

“Ah, well!” he added solemnly, in passing forth. 
“We must just dree our Weird.” 

Old Reddy, too, had risen, humming softly a 
stave from an ancient chanty: 

“Leave her, Johnnie; leave her while you can. 
It’s time for us to leave her.” 

He broke off abruptly at the Chief’s fatalistic 
conclusion. 

“‘ And we can do it,” he affirmed, as was his wont. 
And he chuckled genially in the confidence wrought 
of long experience. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ADVENT OF THE MAID 


Jimmie Firtu sallied into the open air, and looked 
with jaundiced eye down the uninviting deck. 

Most steamship companies have large, new, 
magnificent boats, which are pictured on all an- 
nouncements of sailings, and used for advertising 
purposes; but they have also small and antiquated 
vessels, which have for many years carried their 
cargoes and earned their dividends. To this latter 
class the Polyphemus belonged. She was some 
thirty years old, and she showed her years. 

Of course, in thirty years she had acquired char- 
acter and temperament. She was no longer a mere 
machine, but a personality of quaint moods and 
inveterate perverseness. Her familiars believed in 
her the while they prepared for the worst; and 
loved her, though, among themselves, they heaped 
upon her contumely. For a man does come to love 
his ship, which has put up many good fights with 
the elements, and acquitted herself with unques- 
tionable credit, defying the mighty power of the 
sea; and when her big conquering heart of steel 
falls to silence some day, as it must, he will remem- 
ber her with affection, even with reverence, and 
think very lightly of her faults. The scars which 
the Polyphemus bore were unsightly, but they were 
honorable scars. She bore quite a number of them. 
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Big seas might break across her, strip, and bruise, 
and wound her; she carried on. They did not daunt 
her, but they excited her, to the despair of her 
passengers. There was no livelier boat on the 
North Atlantic. There was none wetter in a gale. 

Furthermore, she was impatient and intractable. 
On one memorable occasion she had been entrusted 
with the New York run, which should be given to 
none but vessels of profound meekness and tried 
Obedience. The Rolling Polly, once under way, 
homeward bound, simply refused to pull up at the 
profane behests of her commander and engineer, 
and raced at full speed down the congested water- 
way almost to Sandy Hook, her foghorn bellowing 
hoarse defiance. The pilot, who had put to his 
credit at least one crowded hour of glorious life, 
wiped great beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head, and cursed her by all the sea-gods. That sort 
of thing tended to keep her officers in a state of 
youthfulexpectancy. It was criminal, but splendid. 

So far as casual acquaintances were concerned, 
her luck was a byword, and her personal appear- 
ance evoked contempt. 

Passengers used to embark, expecting such a 
ship as they had admired in print upon their ocean- 
tickets, a majestic edifice towering out of a rippled 
little sea. They would look around the Po/yphemus, 
and decide that she must be the tender. Doubtless 
the floating hotel lay at anchor out in the stream. 
They would buttonhole nervous stewards, to ask 
when they might expect to be put aboard, and 
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wonder why every one grew inarticulate and de- 
parted in haste. When it was finally broken to 
them that this was veritably the ship in which they 
were booked to cross the Atlantic, they would sit 
down on the nearest hatch, and swear horrid oaths 
or dissolve into tears, according to their mood and 
upbringing. 

Asa rule, they began to recover about the second 
day out, for there is an amazing holiday spirit at 
large in these small craft, and an intimate com- 
radeship; and, by the time they had reached the 
other side, they had their minds made up that they 
would cross in future in no other vessel. But this 
did not alleviate by one iota the disillusionment 
and misery of sailing-day; and the embarkation of 
passengers always made a big demand upon the 
tact and patience of the officers. This was a par- 
ticularly depressing occasion. 

Firth was already out of temper, and the general 
conditions sent his spirits still lower. How could 
any one take pride in her? There had been no time 
for the deckhands to touch up the paint-work, 
remove rust-streaks, and, generally speaking, white 
the sepulchre. She looked sepulchral. A blatter of 
sleet had come and gone, and the moisture dripped 
uncomfortably from rope and spar. The deck 
glistened wet under the infrequent electric lamps; 
and the wind sighed very plaintively, very sug- 
gestively through the rigging. 

A small group of aliens on the forward deck jab- 
bered and gesticulated over their baggage. A 
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smaller group elected to dance ... more, perhaps, 
from a desire to keep warm than out of any real 
frivolity. 

The bosun superintended the loading of the 
steerage baggage, hampered by suspicious folk, 
who were certain that he had evil designs upon 
their effects. One traveller, a Frenchman, was 
working himself into a fine state of frenzy, un- 
abashed by the bosun’s frequent exhortations to 
belay the chatter and take a run up and down the 
wharf. A child could have told that he was worried 
about something. 

The bosun brushed him off several times like a 
persistent fly, and finally sat down on a tin box, 
which immediately became concave, till such time 
as the harangue might end. 

The passenger, glad of a patient hearing, did his 
best. He was Ajax defying the lightning, and Ulys- 
ses pleading with the winds, and Orpheus invoking 
the stars, all in one. Then he became human and 
pathetic. He was Napoleon on the Bellerophon, 
with the ache of unconquered cities in his heart, 
and a vista of hopeless years stretching out before 
him. 

To Firth it was all distasteful and sordid and 
depressing. Steerage conditions always revolted 
him. The noisy ferment was very irritating. 

“Go on,” said the bosun patiently. “It don’t 
mean much; but it’s as good’s a show.” 

The orator added tears to his appeal. The bosun 
called wildly for help. 
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Help being at hand in the person of the inter- 
preter, a little wizened individual with the gift of 
tongues, the whole sorry story was laid bare. 

A trunk had gone astray. The trunk that does 
not go astray on sailing-day will soon be trans- 
lated to some celestial baggage-room. It is too 
good to last. Sailing-day is forever hectic with the 
fever of bereft owners of trunks. This was a green 
trunk, with yellow slats. It contained two suits of 
overalls, four woolen shirts, seven pairs of socks, a 
pink muffler, three... 

“Stow it,” said the bosun plaintively. “Take me 
for a dashed washerwoman?”’ 

But he revealed the heart beneath his rough ex- 
terior by turning over some baggage, bringing to 
light the missing trunk, and restoring it to its dis- 
tracted owner. 

At once the Frenchman’s despair was changed to 
exuberant gladness. He was an impulsive creature, 
devoid of false modesty. His instincts were frank 
and untamed. He leaped for his benefactor, and, 
before that startled seaman could defend himself, 
had kissed him on both cheeks. 

The very enormity of the outrage for the mo- 
ment deprived the bosun of speech .. . a singularly 
happy contingency. He stood dazed. A timid 
blush hesitated on his features, perplexed, per- 
haps, to find itself upon such unfamiliar and for- 
bidding territory. 

In an evil moment the interpreter relaxed from 
his customary aloofness. 
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“K’ck!” he remarked; and dug a facetious fore- 
finger into the bosun’s ribs. 

The bosun, glad of an opportunity to vindicate 
his manhood, hauled off, and smote him violently 
on the nose. 

Firth’s sympathies were wholly with the bosun. 
There was no harm in him. He was a man of a 
singularly good heart. But some malicious, in- 
tangible thing was at work upon all. He knew just 
how the bosun felt. It was a beast of a night, and a 
beast of a ship, and everything was entirely and 
irremediably beastly. From the moment they had 
left the Glasgow dock, things appeared to have 
gone wrong. There are voyages in which the imp 
of the perverse seems to be abroad. Nerves were 
ragged, tempers on edge. Firth himself was ready 
to strike out at his own shadow...no mood in 
which to make himself agreeable to touchy passen- 
gers, but that was how it affected one. The bosun 
could not help himself. And it was going to be a 
beast of a voyage. Every one said so. 

He turned away from the noisy scene, and met 
Captain Kimball face to face. 

“Looks as if it were going to blow,’ 
austere mariner gloomily. 

Firth listened to the wind that lifted over the 
shed, and sighed among the ropes and spars, and 
he eyed his commander with forced respect. A 
November voyage across the North Atlantic is 
apt to be breezy on occasion, unless you happen 
to take the southern trail; and the Po/yphemus was 


> 


said that 
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the last vessel of the year routed by Belle Isle. Of 
course it was going to blow... blow spindrift. 
Let it blow! Why on earth should the Master 
speak as if a mere gale o’ wind were something 
strange and untoward and sinister... as if it were 
something to be commented upon in solemn tones 
of foreboding. It was only with an effort that the 
Surgeon choked back a remark which would in- 
evitably have been regarded as a grave breach of 
discipline. They were all tarred with the same 
brush, fidgety, affrighted by hobgoblins. What a 
crowd! 

“Blow hard,” added the Skipper. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,” he said mechanically. 

“Just listen to those passengers for’ard there. 
Ever hear such a babble? When they’re noisy, 
like that, it always means heavy weather .. . same 
as the ship’s pigs on the old wind-jammers. If 
they’re quiet, it means fair and fine. Never knew 
it to fail.” 

“They’re noisy enough,” the Surgeon admitted. 

“Tf there’s any dirty weather around,” the Mas- 
ter continued despondently, “the Polyphemus will 
nose it out. Never has any luck. She’s an unfortu- 
nate boat. Noticed it, haven’t you?” 

“Can’t say I have,” said Firth with some im- 
patience. 

He had less credulity than the seaman, trained 
and taught, but the fixed belief in the ship’s ill 
luck, which at first had amused him, was begin- 
ning to irritate him profoundly. For conviction on 
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the part of one’s intimates is in time wonderfully 
persuasive, and nothing is more infectious than 
panic. Firth was beginning to surmise that he 
might be superstitious, after all, even though he 
should contrive to keep the surmise deep hidden in 
his heart. 

Captain Kimball, like the Chief, was prepared to 
give illustrations. The havoc of the rats was again 
laid bare. 

“She was afire on the stocks. That was before 
your time, Firth. Mysterious business... never 
explained. Nearly capsizedinthelaunching. Losta 
foremast-hand her first trip. Never had any luck 
since. Some boats are like that... built under 
an evil star.... Been in collision three times, and 
twice ashore. Remember seeing her once on the 
St. Lawrence, down below Three Rivers... I was 
on the bridge of the Cyc/ops then .. . bow right up 
in a green field, with cows looking through the 
ports... sort of place where no ship ought ever to 
be. She’s a great responsibility for any man... 
keeps him everlastingly guessing what next... 
great responsibility.” 

The Master gazed into the haunted dark of the 
river over by St. Helen’s Isle with deep distaste. 

“Naturally ... She must be.” Firth tried, with- 
out conspicuous success, to inject some small meas- 
ure of sympathy into his voice. “I don’t envy any 
navigating officer his job.” 

““She’s a hard mistress, the sea,” continued the 
despondent Skipper. “‘Gets you sooner or later. I 
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can see the old Po//y’s finish.... Queer thing, 


now... about these rats! Can’t say I blame them. 
They seem to know. They have the instinct...” 
“Oh, lots of animals shift from place to place for 
one cause or another,” said Firth lightly. “Mere 
example of animal migration.... Interesting, of 
CouLseneat 
The Skipper started as if he had been assaulted. 
ce Eh ? bP 
“Yes. The only queer thing about it is that any 


one should get worried over it.... You'd be sur- 
prised ... these deserters now... asinine...” 

The Skipper strove hastily to rearrange his 
thoughts. 


“Perhaps it is,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps it is. Times 
are changing. You were never brought up to the 
sea, Firth. Belong to a different school. You’ve 
only a sneer for the old traditions and the fancies of 
sailormen.” 

Firth offered an unconvincing gesture of dissent. 

“And yet...and yet strange things happen. 
Coincidence, perhaps. Hard to say. I remember, 
once, a Cape Pigeon came aboard of us. It was 
down off Diego Ramirez. Bad sign... damn’ bad 
sign! That was the old bark Satyr, bound out from 
the Bristol] Channel to Valparaiso in coal. I was 
a youngster then... brassbounder. Knew some- 
thing was going to happen... felt it in my bones 
...and it did. Burned to the water’s edge off 
Magellan Straits while we lay on our oars in the 
offing and watched her. Seen a lot of things like 
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that.... Forty-seven years up and down the seas. 
... Makes a man think.” 

He stared again, with unseeing eyes, into the 
forbidding mirk before him. There was something 
rather pathetic in his tender of a fleeting glimpse of 
soul. No man is lonelier than the master-mariner, 
nor more in need of comradeship. But Firth was 
not responsive. 

“To tell the truth, Firth,” he continued, “I’ve 
a presentiment of evil I can’t get over .. . a sort of 
feeling I can’t account for. Seems as if something 
were going to happen... something bad... just 
as if it might be a warning. I don’t half like 
Tt 

He drew himself up with a certain nobility of 
mien. He had almost convinced himself he was a 
man looking into the baleful eyes of Doom un- 
abashed. He marched step for step with Destiny. 
The grave daring of the Predestined entered into 
him. 

“People sense these calamities now and then, 
you know. No use trying to explain it. It’s just 
one of these things nobody can explain.” 

Firth, as an expert in such matters, was prepared 
to have a try. 

“Touch of liver, sir,” he said without hesitation, 

“nothing more. What you want is a blue pill 
and more exercise. Exercise and a little attention 
to diet will soon put you right. Take my word for 
ik 

The bathos of the explanation would have jarred 
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a much less choleric spirit than that which ani- 
mated the despot of the Polyphemus. 

“Diet!” he trumpeted. “Put me right! Hey! 
What d’you mean, sir? Damn your impertinence! 
ivvera minditoniw) 

“No offence meant, sir,” said Firth soothingly. 
“T apologize. Just said the first thing that occurred 
to me, without thinking. I’m hardly normal my- 
self. This sort of thing upsets me.” 

“What sort of thing?” demanded the autocrat, 
glowing more quietly, but still ready to burst into 
flame. 

“Look at her,”’ said the Surgeon with bitterness. 
“Just have one good look at her; and remember I 
have to meet the passengers, and explain her to 
them somehow, and try to keep them peaceful 
about it. Boat-deck wants calking; it leaks like a 
basket. Wait till some of these rusty blobs drop on 
the heads of the women-folk; the Po//y won’t be 
big enough to hold them. Paint-work wants chip- 
ping; it’s scaling in chunks an inch thick. Lord! 
It’s going to be a happy little gathering, when they 
come aboard.” 

The Master fixed a critical eye on the rust- 
streaks. 

“‘She’s an unholy scow, and that’s a fact.” ... 
Captain Kimball had been known to pat the rail of 
the bridge with loving gnarled hand, as the Po/y- 
phemus lifted to the crest of a mighty sea, and 
whisper: ‘Brave little Po//y!” to the watching stars. 
... ‘What can you expect? They give the mate 
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ten A.B.s and two days in port.... Wonder any- 
body ever sails in her... . We'll touch her up a bit, 
though, before we make Tory Island.” 

“Yes; and wet paint draws passengers like shad- 
flies. One’s eternally picking them off the deck- 
houses, and cleaning them down with turpentine; 
and they go about for days, smelling like the 
paint-locker, and blackguarding the ship and all 
concerned. ... No real business of mine, of course; 
but I hate to be mixed up with a crowd of people 
who go around breathing out threatenings and 
slaughters.”’ 

The Master laughed his sympathy, and turned 
toward the chart-house. 

“When I dream of Paradise,” he said, “I’m on 
the bridge of a new Cunarder...and she doesn’t 
carry passengers.” 

Firth strolled out upon the wharf, where, at all 
events, there were no big drops of moisture to flop 
dully upon his cap, or insinuate themselves be- 
tween his collar and his neck. 

A line of stewards stood respectfully to attention 
at the head of the gangway, as he passed. They 
were waiting to pass hand-baggage on board when 
the cabin passengers arrived. 

The shed was dimly lighted, and pleasantly red- 
olent of many things. Much of the outward cargo 
still remained, despite insistent notices to consign- 
ees that it must be entered at customs and removed 
without delay. Trim little cases of Scotch whiskey 
stood in square piles. Great bales of burlap formed 
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a solid phalanx. Huge hogsheads caricatured the 
ruin of an Egyptian hypostyle temple. White 
patches in the dim environs showed where thou- 
sands of sacks of flour, now safely stowed in the 
holds of the Polyphemus, had been piled. 

A solemn-looking taxi came clattering down 
between the bales and barrels, and pulled up 
sharply beside him. An undersized chauffeur began 
at once to wrestle with an oversized trunk. The 
door of the taxi swung open, and a peremptory fem- 
inine voice hailed Firth. 

“Now, then, steward, take these bags.” 

No doubt in the world that the words were ad- 
dressed to the Ship’s Surgeon... temporarily a 
haughty and most ungracious Surgeon, with dis- 
affection seething in his heart. He knew the type. 
There are folk for whom a uniform serves merely 
to single out a vulnerable man from the unassail- 
able multitude. And the tones were such as many 
people keep for their servants, some for their dogs. 
The dogs cringe, tails between legs; the servants 
give notice. 

Be it mentioned in extenuation that Mrs. Orwell 
had arrived in Montreal punctually to the adver- 
tised sailing-time, only to find that sailing-time had 
been postponed some four days... wet and anx- 
ious and depressing days. What could one do 
under the circumstances? The delay was unex- 
pected, expensive, altogether deplorable. She had 
no intention of giving offence, of course; but she 


had chafed and fretted herself beyond the cour- 
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tesies. She was eager to find some one to whom she 
might give a piece of her mind; and here was a vic- 
tim delivered into her hand. 

For the Surgeon failed to jump instantly at her 
command. On another occasion he would probably 
have smiled courteously, accepted service for the 
moment, and, later in the voyage, received embar- 
rassed apologies. He was used to the vagaries of 
the travelling public. It was not so very long be- 
fore that a short-sighted lady, who had doubtless 
listened to Wagner on a German vessel, accosted 
the Commander of the Polyphemus on deck to ask 
what instrument he played, and deduced from the 
tone of his reply that 1t was the megaphone. But 
Firth was not in kindly mood. He was, indeed, 
wholly otherwise. And his dissatisfaction with his 
ship, and the little world for which she stood, ex- 
tended to all such as were about to travel in her. 

“Just as I expected!” grumbled Mrs. Orwell. 
“No service!... No method!... That is why we 
were not advised of the change in sailing-date. ... 
Everything slipshod!... All of a piece!” 

“Steward!” Firth called. His aloofness was 
majestic. 

One of the waiting band hurried up to service; 
and the Surgeon strolled toward the gangway, and 
gazed in gloomy reverie at the ship. But he was 
already a marked man... symbol of all that had 
gone awry ... butt for any barbed shaft. 

A damp umbrella tapped him on the arm, and 
the same voice abruptly dispelled his dreams. 
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“For goodness’ sake!””... The voice developed 
awail.... “Is that the Polyphemus?... That!” 

“That,” snapped Firth, “is the Polyphemus... 
this, the gangway by which you enter.” 

“Then it’s an outrage,” she exploded .. . “noth- 
ing short of an outrage! Do you mean to tell 
me we are expected to sail in that disgusting little 
vessel?” 

Now, no officer cares to hear a landlubber — 
even though she should be a lady of undoubted re- 
finement — call his ship a disgusting little vessel. 
It hurts his feelings. He may growl himself, and, in 
fact, does to his heart’s content; but, outside the 
immediate circle of his shipmates, he is loyal to the 
verge of passion. It was not with unqualified suc- 
cess that the Ship’s Surgeon strove to control him- 
self. Somewhat petulantly he turned aside. The 
critic promptly outflanked him, and resumed the 
attack. 

“You can, and you shall listen to me,” she in- 
sisted, not without menace to her victim’s person, 
for she emphasized each point with her umbrella. 
“Tt’s a flagrant swindle. We have been grossly 
deceived by the agents and the advertisements. 
This is not the ship we were led to expect — noth- 
ing like it. There must be some sort of redress. 
Don’t try to tell me we must put up with it.... 
Don’t say it.” | 

“T won’t, if you’d rather I didn’t,” said Firth 
meekly. 

Just under his meekness was a raging volcano, 
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and crackling, scorching words were bubbling per- 
ilously near the surface. He wasconscious that the 
stewards by the gangway were concealing broad 
grins behind inexpressive hands, and, doubtless, 
suffering from ear-strain. 

“But what are we todo? Don’t stand there and 
sulk, like a... like a wooden image. Say some- 
thing. What are we going to do? What have you 
got to say about it?” 

Then and there, the unspeakable thing happened. 

One of the things Firth had to say about it es- 
caped him... fortunately, one of the mildest. It 
was not intended for her ears. It was only half a 
whisper, indeed, partaking of the nature of solilo- 
quy; and, if the clattering winch had not stopped 
inopportunely its labors with the baggage, to re- 
lease a sudden deathly silence, it would never 
have been heard. He had barely failed to stifle 
it; but there it was. It was unmistakable, inex- 
cusable. 

While his tormentor turned red and white, and 
gasped, an icy voice startled him. 

“Tf you have no further insult to offer at the 
moment, perhaps you will be so kind as to tell us 
how to find our cabin.” 

His impulse was curtly to bid the travellers fol- 
low the steward, and thus cut himself off finally 
from all sympathy of Humanity; but his natural 
courtesy, shocked at his lapse, made a despairing 
effort and reasserted itself. 

He looked into the face of the girl who had 
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spoken, and saw a beautiful young face. Her fore- 
head was broad and white, and luxuriant brown 
hair rippled from under her trim little hat in won- 
derwise. Her brown eyes might have been capable 
of fire and tenderness, though, for the moment, 
tenderness was somewhat lacking. Her disdainful 
lips were singularly expressive, and she had a reso- 
lute little chin. Furthermore, she held herself like 
Psyche. All this he noted at a glance, stammering 
apologies, though he knew in his heart that they 
were futile. He saw the contempt in her dark eyes, 
which surveyed him steadily. A strange persuasion 
was in them. He felt contemptible. No hard- 
visaged eloquence could have made him feel so 
deeply. 

The older lady took up the strain again. Her lips 
were trembling. 

“No; I w-w-won’t go.... I refuse to set foot in 
such a ship, manned by... by...” 

“Don’t be foolish, aunt,” interrupted the girl 
hastily. 

Firth’s curiosity was aroused. He could not help 
himself. 

“Manned by... ?” he prompted, but was ig- 
nored, properly enough. 

“Tf you draw back now, we shall lose our trip to 
Egypt.” 

“We shall lose it in any case,” her guardian re- 
turned. “‘This boat will never reach the other side. 
I know it...I feel it.... It’s just as if I hada 
warning...” 
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Firth groaned inwardly. Another of them! Was 
ever such a gathering of the prophets of doom! 

“Follow me,” he said abruptly. 

He led the way to the saloon, where an obsequi- 
ous clerk from the office examined their ocean- 
tickets, blundered into a discussion, in which he 
was hopelessly beaten from the outset, and called a 
boy to show them to their stateroom. 

Firth took his despondent way in wholesome 
humility, calling himself names, which, of course, he 
had entirely merited; for at last he had met the 
girl of his dreams, the only girl in all the world, and 
by sheer folly slain all hope of friendship. 


CHAPTER III 
WEATHER-WORN CRAFT 


Op Reppy, the Second Officer, was near to three- 
score years and ten, but hale and hearty as though 
of middle age. After many years in command of a 
goodly sailing ship, and many more in steam, he 
had, once upon a time, found himself in a position 
to retire from the sea; bought a small cottage; 
stepped a mast in the garden, with a barrel at half- 
mast for lookout; unfurled a Union Jack, which 
was the admiration of the neighborhood; and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy a well-earned ease. It is the dream 
of every sailor. 

But the sea was not done with him. The sea 
seldom lets a man go till something arises that is 
greater than the sea. She is the woman-side of 
Nature, and the eternal symbol of womanhood... 
tender, generous, capricious, impulsive, beautiful, 
terrible ...a jealous mistress. She sings, and he 
seeks her, forgetful of all but the music of her voice. 
Each whisper can make the heart leap; each glance 
holds more than all the wealth of poetry; each 
changing shadow or rippling smile that crosses her 
features is the inspiration of new emotions, hopes, 
longings. Her eyes grow brighter as the light of day 
caresses her. She laughs; and sorrow and sinning, 
struggle and questioning, have departed. She falls 
to reverie; and he is conscious of great deeps he 
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cannot fathom, and hidden power he cannot con- 
trol. She will lure him out to loneliness and struggle 
and hazard, and he follows the lure. It is the genius 
of love to be regardless of consequence. For a life- 
time she may treat him with apparent harshness, 
challenging his manhood; and, in the end, her spell 
is not lifted. Out of just these experiences she 
seems to forge new ties to hold him closely to her 
heart; and, if at last he is left ashore, feeble and 
broken like some stranded hulk, yet will the many 
voices of the old sea still reverberate within his 
soul, and his eyes will still seek the unbroken vision 
of the shining plains. 

Reddy found shore life disappointing. The walks 
in the surrounding country became monotonous. 
The notices posted on the Town Hall lost interest. 
And, if he climbed to the crow’s-nest with a teles- 
cope, the neighbors were apt to resent it as an in- 
trusion upon their privacy. One youth, who had 
just plighted his troth to a maiden in an adjoining 
garden, grew quite hot over the topic. In short, it 
was no life for a mariner at all. He was an adven- 
turer of Ultima Thule, a man who could make his 
way by star and sun to remote and secret places of 
the sphere; but he found dry land navigation a 
constant strain. 

At the end of three months he was growing 
restive. At the end of six he was desperate. Even- 
tually, he tried his apprentice hand at business, 
and it turned out a short cut back to the sea. Fora 
sailor is no man of business. He is sea-trained, and 
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the sea knows no subtleness. It is a sailor’s way to 
be generous, and open-hearted, and unfailing in 
trustfulness ... all excellent qualities, but fatal in 
that section of the business world in which old 
Reddy found himself. The small cottage was swal- 
lowed up in one gulp, even to the Union Jack, bar- 
rel, and telescope; and in his old age he was forced 
to begin again, at the bottom of the scale, on the 
North Atlantic. He had lost all but the courage of 
his heart and the cheer that keeps men young. He 
was surprised and elated that he had lost no more. 
And this grizzled mariner could still turn upon you 
eyes that were strangely like a boy’s. The same 
irresponsible candor was in them, brightness, inter- 
est, and enthusiasm. 

Promotion, of course, is slow on the North At- 
lantic, and he was not likely to rise above the 
position of Second Officer in one of the oldest ves- 
sels, which is hard on a man accustomed to com- 
mand. But he did not brood over such things; and, 
as a rule, the men he obeyed understood, and made 
obedience a light thing. 

A hearty man, too, with a store of yarns which 
the most persistent listener could not exhaust... 
yarns of adventure on many seas... half a cen- 
tury of it... reminiscences of old ships and ship- 
mates and shipwrecks. His eyes would stir with 
the involuntary movement caught from the ripples 
of restless waters, and, the while he spoke, one 
might see the big rough ocean stretches, and hear 
the booming of the free winds. 


a 
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Sticklers for accuracy might have been inclined 
to question details in some of old Reddy’s yarns of 
marvellous adventure on the high seas. But, when 
the old man was treading once again, in imagina- 
tion, the weather-worn planks of the good ship 
Bramleykite, most of his audience preferred to 
listen without prejudice. 

He had seen a mast go by the board, and labored 
through the night, up to the middle in icy water, to 
chisel through the steel-wire lanyards. The ship 
wallowed helplessly in the trough of the monstrous 
seas. Each great wave that rose used the mast as 
a weapon to stab the reeling hull. At any moment 
the fatal breach might have been opened.... He 
had seen a man saved from drowning off Cape 
Horn by clutching blindly at the legs of an alba- 
tross, as it swooped for his eyes; and he had 
smashed alligators’ eggs, far up the River Plate, 
for the benefit of the community. ... He had been 
icebound in Cabot Straits and becalmed in the 
Doldrums. ... He had spent days and nights in an 
open boat, parched and hungered, till cannibalism 
began to rear its ghastly head, and then had found 
sanctuary among Tierra del Fuegans or Esqui- 
maux. 

All such happenings, true in the main, were the 
raw material of his romance. His audience thrilled 
with him, and delighted in him. They were young 
again, and the sea does not mock the romance of 
youth. Her wonders are still untold. Her paths of 
silver and gold still lead to the Enchanted Isles. 
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longed essentially to the solid earth, he had a way 
of imparting to them a briny flavor which was not 
unpleasant. 

“T only made one trip on a bicycle,” he would 
remark, chuckling softly in his beard over the mem- 
ory; “and I was just under way when a hen came 
up on the starb’d bow. There was plenty o’ sea- 
room if we'd, both of us, held our course; but, when 
I had her on a four-point bearin’, she took a sudden 
sheer across my bows, and I struck her amidships, 
and brought up all standing.” 

The obvious inference was, of course, that the 
hen sat down. 

Reddy had taken a final look around, and was 
trudging down the deck on his way to his cabin, 
when he encountered Miss Mary Maxwell on a 
voyage of exploration. She was anxious to know 
the worst, and was discovering that it was beyond 
her fears. Her ignorance of ship life, with its ter- 
rors and blessings, was almost complete; but she 
did know that nothing in her was satisfied by the 
Polyphemus. Much there was that revolted her, 
and much that depressed her. The music-room 
was shabby and malodorous, the piano a sheer 
mockery. The promenade deck was grimy and 
inconceivably restricted, and, from the shelter 
overhead, great drops of water fell comfortlessly. 
The fore deck was still boisterous with steerage 
folk. What a harrowing, interminable voyage it 
would be! There appeared to be no companionable 
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soul on board. Moreover, she was still smarting 
from the reception accorded to her guardian. 

When ships pass in the night, it is the custom to 
speak each other in passing. 

“She don’t look her best, an’ that’s a fact,” said 
Reddy, catching the expression on the girl’s face 
under one of the sickly electric lights. He had an 
old badge-cap on his head, and a dilapidated 
double-breasted uniform coat buttoned up to his 
chin, and he seemed, indeed, perfectly adjusted to 
his environment. 

Miss Mary Maxwell surveyed him coldly for a 
moment, and spoke her heart out. 

“She looks horrible,” she said .. . ““comfortless, 
and unclean, and impossible!” 

Reddy staggered slightly, but made a quick 
recovery. 

“Don’t put all your trust in first impressions, 
Miss,” he advised her genially. ‘“‘She’ll be all 
swabbed down an’ put to rights afore we get under 
way. Then she'll look a lot different to you.” 

The girl sniffed her unbelief. 

“T see no prospect of it.... And when shall] we 
get under way? We are four days late already.” 

“Ay, ay; she had a rough crossing of it, which 
is nothing to hold up against the old Polly.... 
Might happen to any ship, to be a mite overdue 
this time o’ the year. She’ll haul out at four bells 
o’ the morning watch.” 

“What on earth does that mean?”’ Mary could 
hardly recognize herself in this prickly person, a 
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chip on either shoulder, holding converse with a 
rough seaman. 

Reddy waived the possibility that it could mean 
anything on earth. 
“At sea, it means 6 A.M. You see we reckon time 
by bells aboard ship. You'll soon get the hang of 
it. It’s easy. One-bell is struck at 12.30, 4.30, and 
8.30, and an extra bell for every half-hour up to 
4, 8,and12. That’sall.... Only, they strike one- 
bell at 3.45, 7-45, and 11.45, to warn the watch, and 
seven-bells at 11.20 an’ 3.20, instead o’ 11.30 an’ 

3-30, so the watch can have time for meals.” 

Reddy hove out the facts just as they occurred 
to him, with no sense of their grotesque complexity 
to the uninitiated. He was anxious only to interest 
and explain. Mary’s lips tightened a little. Was 
this uncouth seaman presuming to make fun 
of her? 

“Then the 4 to 8 afternoon watch is cut into 
two dog-watches, in which the bells go one-two- 
three-four-one-two-three-eight. They do say dog- 
watches are so called because o’ being cur-tailed.” 

Undoubtedly, he was trying to be funny. It was 
not to be tolerated for an instant. 

“Thank you,” said Mary, with the air of a reign- 
ing sovereign; and Reddy knew himself dismissed. 

“Ain’t nothing been upsetting you, Miss?” he 
asked anxiously. 

Mary deliberately walked forward. 

Old Reddy resumed his passage, a little con- 
scious of his noisy clogs, a little crestfallen, but 
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ready to make all allowances for sailing-day... 
and such a sailing-day as this. 

“The old Polly don’t look her best, and that’s a 
fact,’ he repeated to himself in extenuation of 
Mary’s behavior. “ Nobody’s like to take to her at 
first sight. Don’t blame the girl.... Gettin’ a bit 
like the Polly myself.... Gettin’ old and weather- 
worn.... Queer, though, she should sheer away 
like that for nothing, as if she’d struck a snag.... 
Bonnie little craft, too...taut, and trim, and 
seaworthy!”’ 

Already the old man was chuckling comfortably 
to himself again, at peace with all the world. 

When he reached his quarters, he found a visitor 
awaiting him. 

The room was already occupied by a haggard, 
unkempt soul, who acknowledged his cheery greet- 
ing with a curt nod, and continued to stare moodily 
into vacancy. Fair helpless and bemused, the 
Chief had described him, as he included him in the 
category of his misfortunes; but Gillespie was gen- 
erally able to answer muster and move around, 
whatever his condition. 

He was outcast of the staff, the Second Engineer, 
a seared and disappointed man. Once disrated for 
drunkenness, he had watched junior after junior 
step over his head, men he had himself coached and 
commanded, noting each one, and taking the barb 
of each slight in his heart. A skilled engineer, with 
‘Extra’ clearly blazoned on his ticket, yet lacking 
the qualification for supreme responsibility. A man 
never to be trusted again. 
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His wrongs preyed upon his soul, and distorted 
his whole outlook. Hating all the world of men, he 
had betaken himself to solitary drinking, that 
amazing seeking after Lethe, of which a ruined 
physique is perhaps the least result. It is sad 
drinking, and hopeless. It is the quest of Lethe for 
its own sake; and Lethe is worse than death. Life 
is forgotten, and hell remains. 

“Smoke-o!”’ said Reddy, flinging open a box of 
cigars, and wondering, as he had often wondered, 
why this man should single him out from all the 
ship’s company for his sullen visits. 

As well wonder why children took him to their 
hearts, and broken souls, travelling to start afresh 
in a new country, were apt to give him frank and 
amazing confidences, and the ship’s cat was in- 
variably curled up in a corner of his settee. 

He gave a sigh of relief, as he sat down and drew 
forth his pipe. 

“Ay, ay, Gillespie! Heard you were cruisin’ over 
in foreign waters lately, wi’ a spanner in each 
hand.” 

His visitor regarded him dully, and made no 
answer. 

“Looks as if you’d been making dirty weather of 
it, too.”” Old Reddy thoughtfully filled his pipe be- 
fore he continued. Some of the Surgeon’s remarks 
about his visitor haunted his memory. “An’ 
crackin’ on sail, a bit more’n she could stand.... 
Carried away some o’ your top-hamper, hey?” 

The Second Engineer bowed his head. His eyes 
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were bloodshot, and his hands were shaking. There 
was a curious creepy squirming sensation in these 
hands, a perplexing phenomenon that distressed 
him. Within him was self-pity, and dull bitterness 
... bitterness directed at no one thing, but which 
could at any moment be focussed. 

Reddy hesitated awhile, and then appeared to 
make up his mind. Leaning forward, he laid a hand 
almost paternally on the other’s shoulder. 

“T’m going to tell you something, Gillespie,” he 
said. “And, happen, you may not like it, but that’s 
neither here nor there. I’m an old man, an’ I’ve 
sailed, fair weather an’ foul, for a long time, an’ I 
take it I have privileges.... O’ course, it’s aye 
dificult to give any man advice; but you'll just 
comprehend I’ve no intent to be offensive. Forby, 
if you don’t like it, you can always cut your 
painter an’ go.... I’m not vig’rous enough now 
to hold you in the seat.” 

Old Reddy chuckled, but at once grew grave 
again. 

“Man, Gillespie,” he continued, ‘“‘you’re headed 
for distress aplenty. And it’s more’n time to sheer 
off the bottle an’ take to the offing. You’ve given 
it a fair trial, as any would admit.... All very well 
in its way, o’ course, but it was never meant to be 
sextant an’ compass an’ pilot all rolled into one. ... 
Ain’t offended, are your”’ 

The engineer glowered stupidly, but held his 
peace. He would not have taken this sort of thing 
from any other. 
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“Give it a wide berth for a spell, Gillespie. ... 
Breakers ahead, man!... Put her hard over, 
you'll weather it yet.” 

The old man drew moodily at his cold pipe, as he 
wrestled with his ideas. Preaching was not much 
in Reddy’s line, though he had invariably read the 
lessons of a Sabbath morning when he was himself 
in command. 

Report had it that, even in narrow waters when 
he dared not leave his post, he would summon to 
the quarter-deck all hands who could be spared, 
and read the Psalms for the day, breaking off 
abruptly, as occasion demanded, to drop a direc- 
tion to the man at the wheel. 

“Starboard a little, quartermaster.” 

Motarp cd atisisir.? 

“Steady.” 

Then back to the Scriptures: 

“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise o’ thy 
waterspouts...” 

A good old pilot. 

He struck a match, and, almost as if it had sup- 
plied a mental illumination, continued. 

“The man that aye goes to the bottle for his 
sailin’ directions is lookin’ for trouble; and, I’ve 
noticed, those that look for trouble are like to find 
it. It’s just like nosing about in the mud, which 
any stout craft should avoid.” 

The match burned itself down to his fingers. 
He dropped it hastily, and applied first aid by 
suction. 
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“Cur’ous, how a man will go nosing about in the 
mud, out o’ sheer spiritual laziness!” 

He seemed to like the phrase. It was the sort of 
thing that might sting a seafarer to self-respect. 
He repeated it. 

“Nosing about in the mud, when he might lay a 
fair course by the stars.... Cur’ous... incompre- 
hensible...an’...an’ damn’ foolish.... Nosing 
about in the mud!” 

The Second Engineer gave no sign that he so 
much as heard. 

“Minds me o’ a skipper I once knew,” continued 
Reddy ... “skipper o’ the steamship Gentle Annie. 
Robson was his name .. . or Rawson . . . something 
likethat. We were bound from Dieppe to Methil, to 
load coal for Bandholm, and I was making the trip 
as Second Mate, to putin my time. Didn’t want to 
be away eighteen months in sail afore going up for 
my Master’s ticket. I’d just got a new sextant, an’ 
my head was full to the hatch-coamings wi’ nauti- 
cal school lore, so that I played wi’ observations as 
a child wi’ bricks.” 

He paused, to strike another match. It was a 
most irritating trait. All the while old Reddy 
yarned, he was making a hopeless effort to light 
his pipe. He would strike a match, and carry on 
with the tale, while the match burned itself out 
between his fingers. One could almost savor the 
singed skin. He would drop it hastily, and inter- 
rupt his yarn a moment to strike another, raise his 
pipe, and open his mouth to receive the stem 
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thereof. When his mouth was open, he would take 
the opportunity to begin a new sentence. Only 
when the deck was literally strewn with burnt 
matches, and the story ended, would he lie back, 
and halo his head with blue tobacco smoke. Then 
he began another yarn, and, before it was properly 
under way, his pipe was out. 

“Well, we got up near the Inchscape Rock... 
where the good old Abbot of Aberbrothock, you 
know.... It’s in the school po’try books.... It 
was thick fog around, but clear overhead; an’ I got 
out my new sextant, an’ was just taking an observa- 
tion o’ the Pole Star, when the old man came on 
deck. 

““Put it away,’ he said. ‘What d’you want to 
do with the thing, anyway?’ 

“Get a position,’ I told him. I was awful proud 
of it. ‘Take an observation o’ the Pole Star.’ 

“*Blarst the Pole Star!’ he said. ‘What’ve we 
got todo wi thestars? There’s a fine soft mudbank 
somewhere around here. When she hits that, I’ll 
have an idea where we are. Then we can set a 
course up the Firth.’ 

“A fine soft mudbank, mark ’ee! An’ the whole 
duty o’ a shipmaster, to keep his vessel off the 
mud! 

“Now, I don’t hold wi’ that sort o’ thing, Gil- 
lespie. Nor do you, in theory. It’s fair stupid and 
unsailorly. But it’s the way wi’ a lot o’ folk.... 
Ain’t taking offence, are you?... They’re forever 
nosing the mud for their sailin’ directions, instead 
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o’ getting a position by sun or star, an’ holding a 


fair course in consequence. An’... an’ there’s a 
shipwreck somewheres just ahead ... Heh! How 
I’m talking!” 


He broke off, to drone a snatch from his favorite 
chanty, punctuating each phrase with prodigious 
puffs at his pipe. 

“The grub was bad, (puff) an’ the wages low, (puff) 
Leave her, Johnnie, leave her” (puff). 

His pipe was going at last, and he yielded to its 
seduction. It isa little hard to keep up a conversa- 
tion with a man who simply declines to take part 
in it. Possibly the ancient mariner thought it best 
to let his words sink in. Doggedly they smoked 
together, each busied with his own thoughts. 

Finally, Reddy arose, and knocked out his pipe. 

“Tf you’ve no real objection,” he said, “I’m 
going to turn in. The tugs are ordered for four- 
bells.” 

He talked at random, as he made his simple 
preparations for the night, recounting the gossip of 
the moment, recalling old days, amply repaid if 
the flicker of a smile flitted across his listener’s face. 

“Man, Gillespie,” he concluded, as he hauled 
the blankets about him, “’longside 0’ you, the 
Sphinx would get herself arrested fora breach o’ 
the peace. ... Good-night.”’ 

His visitor broke silence for the first time. 

“Guid nicht,” he said huskily. “An’...an’ 
thank ’ee kindly, Reddy.” 

Some time later, Reddy opened his eyes. Gil- 
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lespie had not moved. With unseeing eyes he still 
stared straight before him into vacancy. 

An hour later, he awoke again. The door was on 
the hook, and the light switched off. His visitor 
had gone. 


CHAPTER IV 
SHOAL WATERS 


I 


For a day the Polyphemus threaded her way down 
the St. Lawrence, where the authorities have 
planted small pine-branches, like brooms, to indi- 
cate the channel they have swept. By daylight, 
duly swabbed down and put to rights as old Reddy 
had promised, sweetened by great drafts of fresh 
air, and moving gravely down the noble waterway, 
she looked less the abomination of desolation than 
at first sight she had appeared. There were only 
some half a dozen ill-assorted cabin passengers, 
who made no slightest move toward acquaintance- 
ship; meals were ominously silent and hurried; but 
the river itself was sufficient entertainment, and 
the first of the dreaded days slipped past. 

The Polyphemus picked up a belated passenger 
and a few thousand bundles of shooks at Quebec, 
dropped her pilot in the night at Father Point, and 
made for open water. 

The following morning she was well out in the 
Gulf, out of sight of land, though a certain porten- 
tous hard-edged bank of cloud to the southeast 
might have deceived any one but a sailor. A snell 
wind shrilled among the stays and halliards, and 
nosed over the canvas dodger above the bulwarks, 
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lifting with it the strange stirring savor of blown 
spray. 

A black-hulled tramp staggered past, tossing 
foam over her forecastle-head, and brandishing her 
smokestack like a corpulent spear. An unwieldy 
four-master, with prodigious deck-load of timber, 
ducked and sheered in the wake of a diminutive 
tug. At short intervals the seas made a complete 
breach across her, and the crew of the tug were 
jumbled like dice in a box. A big liner was just 
abeam, bound in for Quebec, trying to look digni- 
fied and failing utterly, like a potentate chuting 
the chutes. Meanwhile, the Rolling Polly danced 
across the trackless wild with a gaiety which 
strangely belied her age. 

Miss Mary Maxwell came on deck, feeling some- 
what lonely and depressed . . . more than ever con- 
scious of these days at sea which stretched out 
drearily and interminably before her. Mrs. Orwell, 
who held the responsible post of guardian aunt, 
was laid low...so low, she was convinced she 
would never rise again. No other passenger ap- 
peared. Men were in evidence here and there, 
uncouth, unkempt men, blue-jerseyed, and of ap- 
parent stark strength, coiling away ropes, putting 
on tarpaulins... doubtless, performing the com- 
plicated task known as ‘putting things shipshape.’ 
But Mary might have been the only transient on 
board. 

She went softly, with bewilderment on her face, 
swung out on this small planet between the abysses 
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of sea and sky. The explored and trustworthy was 
gone. The changeful ocean was about her. No hint 
of what it held in store. She considered the voyage 
a wearisome experience, which must be endured, as 
a means to an end, with such patience as she could 
summon. All the pleasure lay before her, far be- 
yond the horizon. It did not even occur to her that 
a voyage Is sometimes regarded as a pleasant thing, 
an end in itself. Knowing nothing of the sea, in her 
innocence she decided it was hateful . . . unreason- 
ably enough, for the sea-gods were very good to 
her. All the eventualities which artificial beauty 
dreads, served only to enhance her charm. The 
sharp bracing air brought a glow to her cheeks, and 
made her eyes starry. The ripples of her hair be- 
came more wayward. A loose tendril floated win- 
somely across her forehead. 

Dr. James Firth, disguised in sea-boots and oil- 
skins, had been on deck already for a long time, 
tramping impatiently back and forth, haunted by 
a vision he longed, yet feared, to face again, feeling 
as Father Adam must have felt, when by his own 
folly he had driven himself into the outer dark, and 
found a flaming sword barring the way against his 
return. 

Not that he believed in love at first sight, or, 
indeed, so much as considered its possibility in re- 
gard to the girl he had already so repelled. Why 
should he? He was acolyte to the sea, a restless, 
homeless soul. What had such as he to do with 
love? Besides, one does not fall in love on a ten-day 
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ocean-trip. He had looked but once into the eyes 
of Miss Mary Maxwell, and the glance he had dis- 
covered there was by no means encouraging. Only, 
he did know that this maid who had scorned him 
was the maid who had been wont to enter into his 
daydreams, making them the dearer for her en- 
trance...indubitably, a maid of kindred spirit, 
whose companionship was beyond all else desirable. 

Also, incidentally, he was in haste to vindicate 
himself in some fashion. Heresented being scorned. 

Mary, failing to identify him, as he strode for- 
ward, swinging easily to the wet, reeling deck, 
rather admired the young seafarer. He fitted per- 
fectly into the picture. The balance and energy 
and strength of the figure were splendid. She felt 
herself hopelessly unstable and inadequate by con- 
trast. She was irrelevant. Clinging to the hand- 
rail, she watched him tramp to the end of the 
promenade and pause in the distance to gaze 
moodily over the storm-ridden waters. She could 
not know, of course, that he paused simply because 
he had chanced to catch a glimpse of herself. 

She was envying Firth his perfect adequacy to 
his environment. She wanted to adventure out and 
tramp that promenade herself, but she dared not. 
These men about the decks were all at home there, 
in their proper setting; it was she herself who was 
an intruder, strange and uncouth and awkward. 
She had blundered into a more heroic world. They 
were free men, these seafarers, rude enough, per- 
haps, but resolute and strong-limbed and deep- 
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chested. Out in their own domain, they inspired 
confidence and respect. They had no poses, no 
drawing-room attitudes, but an easy rolling gait, 
and a distinct hint of the brine about them. Rain 
and sunshine, salt air, flying spray, wind and snow, 
had wrought upon their faces after an ancient 
fashion. Strong, primeval men! 

Old Reddy clumped down the bridge ladder in 
his heavy sea-clogs, and flung a cheerful greeting to 
the Surgeon. He was muffled to the throat and 
mittened, his face mottled blue and white with 
four hours’ exposure to the bitter cold, his eyes 
weary of gazing into the wind. 

“Breezy a bit!” he remarked, beating benumbed 
hands energetically across his chest. 

The Surgeon nodded. 

Reddy paused, to indicate the curious deceptive 
cloud formation which sometimes makes even the 
most confident of navigators rub his eyes and doubt 
the ship’s position. 

“Cape Flyaway’s almighty clear down there. 
... It’s going to back round to the south’ard.”’ 

“Tt’s freshening up all the time,” said Firth 
indifferently. The weather prospects were really 
of very little moment. 

He fell into step with his shipmate, glad of his 
moral support; and together they tramped aft. 

Mary Maxwell, clinging stanchly to her rail, was 
eager for information about many things. 

“Excuse me,” she began sweetly. “Can you 
Pence 
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Then Firth’s identity dawned upon her. He was 
the boor who was profane to questioning ladies. 
He was outcast, anathema... not at all the sort of 
man to be consulted on at least five momentous 
topics, to wit: the distance from the nearest land, 
the intensity of the storm... whether it might 
truthfully be designated a gale, or even a hurricane 
... the famous white whales of the Saguenay, the 
chance of adventure among icebergs, the probable 
date of arrival... 

A flush came over Firth’s face. Her sudden 
silence and change of expression were more elo- 
quent than words, and aroused in him a great de- 
sire to get away out of sight and hide; but he held 
his ground. She looked at him, and he at her. 
Mary failed before his rosy resolution, and, turn- 
ing her eyes coldly away, gazed out on the long 
streaky rollers. 

“You were going to ask me something?” 

“Tt was nothing,” she answered frigidly, using 
one hand in a gesture of emphasis, as if she were 
placing an extinguisher neatly upon a candle. 

Apparently, there was nothing to be gained by 
pursuing the matter. The young officer turned 
down the deck again, bitter of heart, more than 
ever conscious of the angel with the flaming sword, 
more than ever anxious to vindicate himself. He 
was an outcast from her world... a pariah. 

“Stormy weather in the Gulf!” said old Reddy, 
with a twinkle in his blue eyes. He was recalling his 
own experience. 
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Firth was silent. 

““_.. And getting no better very fast!” continued 
the old man genially. 

Nevertheless, he was sorry for his shipmate. He 
knew how the rebuff must rankle. 

The ancient main-deck-man, who was soaking 
up a puddle of sea-water with a swab, had wit- 
nessed the encounter, and smiled broadly in despite 
of discipline. He was a simple, primitive creature, 
with no sort of mastery over his emotions. Reddy, 
noting the smile, took instant occasion to convince 
him that his deck was the most neglected spot in 
the Polyphemus, and its warden unfit to do duty 
in a mud-scow. He drew his finger along the under- 
part of the handrail... ‘a place,’ as the aggrieved 
seaman later assured the bosun’s mate, ‘wot didn’t 
ought to be tampered with at all’... and thrust 
the tainted digit upon the main-deck-man’s atten- 
tion to the imminent danger of his eyesight. Hav- 
ing restored him by such means to a proper state of 
clammy solemnity, he rejoined the Surgeon, and 
clumped his way aft. 

“Haply it was me being there that vexed her, 
Jimmie,” he said soothingly, “though it has me 
beat, to know where I was at fault. Ran alongside 
and hailed her on embarkation night. Poor lass! 
She’d just had one good look at the old Pol/y, and 
seemed as if she might begin to pipe her eye. 
Noticed me enough to dip her colors; then, without 
warning, she tilted her nose to the foretop, and 
stood right out for the open, leaving me stranded 


Se, 
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there on the flats.... Don’t seem to take kindly to 
the old Polly.... Can’t say I blame her overmuch 
for that either.” 

Jimmie Firth saw no reason to suggest a better 
explanation of the maiden’s coldness. 

“Like enough,” mused Reddy, “‘she’ll be more 
companionable by the time she gets her sea-legs.”’ 

He cast an appreciative glance abroad over the 
grave gray waters, as though assured of the wis- 
dom and comfort and healing that arise out of the 
deep. 

“Good old puddle!” he added with loving dis- 


respect. 


2 
Mary Maxwell was even then on her way to the 
acquisition of these sea-legs... physically and 
spiritually. 


Old Bill, he of the swab, looked to her in moving 
appeal for sympathy. 

“Tt’s a dog’s life,” he remarked at large. 

With a muttered comment on “a little brief au- 
thority,’ directed somewhat perfunctorily at that 
stony-hearted martinet, Reddy, who had been in 
authority more or less all of half a century, the girl 
summoned up courage at last to venture out upon 
the unstable deck. And, as she raised her face to 
greet the austere Gulf wind, she knew in her heart 
that it was good. 

What matter if her progress was slow and erratic, 
so that the course she ran would have driven a 
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conscientious helmsman crazy, and that many a 
time she saved herself from imminent disaster only 
by clutching wildly at the rail! Wind and sea had 
their way with her, and were not to be gainsaid. 
Almost at once, clouds began to lift from her heart. 
She was astonished to find how difficult it was to 
remain depressed, and, having properly asserted 
her dignity, how hard it was to nurse her wrath to 
a becoming warmth. 

The paradox of the sea is that her eternal dis- 
quiet conveys a sense of rest. She says to the flut- 
tering heart-strings: ‘Peace, be still.’ She is emo- 
tional, responsive, and eloquent in every mood; yet, 
withal, she is strong and tranquil. She suggests her 
deep inner calm... communicates it. She is like a 
sage with enthusiasms, prone to enlighten the 
neophyte regarding folly and wisdom, meanness 
and worth. The sounds of the sea, breaking wave, 
fluting wind, call of sea-bird, fall upon the ear with 
arresting distinctness as voices of rude primeval 
life, true and simple. They stimulate the spirit. 

The very antics of the Polyphemus began to 
bring the girl a vague delight. She found herself, 
with some glee at least, if not with conspicuous 
success, attempting to emulate the easy deep-sea 
roll of the sailor. It was a new and absorbing 
pastime. There was something rather jolly about a 
gale... and something that was much more than 
jolly . .. something big and nerving and educative. 
She was already inclined to be a little ashamed of 
the petulance she had shown. 
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Was it possible that she might reap some real 
enjoyment from the trip itself? 

“Tf only Madge or Betty had come along!”’ 

The hateful sea was calling to her, and deep an- 
swered deep. She must needs revise her estimates. 
The sea was not in the least hateful. Of that she 
was already sure. Possibly, seamen were not so 
hateful as they at first appeared. That old man, 
for instance, had a good face...a strong and 
kindly face; and she had treated him detestably on 
embarkation night. What right had she to mea- 
sure them by her paltry little standards? They were 
sea-born, and sea-girt ... strong and venturesome 
folk. They must have acquired much that was fine 
out of their companionship with this great and 
beautiful savage thing. Whatever they were, they 
could not be... paltry?... Yes, that was the 
word. She must try to overlook their uncouthness. 
They were men of a different world, and they bore 
themselves proudly. 

A strange new zest was taking hold upon her. 
She was going out into the unknown... into the 
world of beautiful romance. The steady throb of 
the engines below, and the quick rattle of the 
rudder-chains in the wheel-house, thrilled her, as- 
suring her she was actually upon her way. 

As the vessel squattered low, and the drift swept 
like thick mist down the decks, she felt as if she 
were about to be initiated into mysteries which 
lured and fascinated, the while they frightened her 
a little. The involuntary baptism seemed almost 
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sacramental. It was symbol of something she 
could not foreknow...some work of pure ablu- 
tion, She was on the very threshold of new adven- 
tures and strange experiences. 

And the little stormy petrels came, to interpret 
for her the joy of the wild, slipping along the black 
cavernous hollows, gliding around leaping masses 
of sea, following swiftly the intricate, ever-chang- 
ing line of the trough, skimming the wave-crests, 
darting fearlessly through the blinding spray. 
Their delight seemed to be in this bewildering 
chaos... brave, wet storm-elves, unwearied, un- 
daunted, triumphant. A great longing was in her, 
to take them to her heart, to live out all that they 
seemed to express, and share the freedom and 
triumph and mirth of the sea-folk. 


g 

Firth was still writhing in abasement, when a 
white-faced and perspiring steward found him. 

“Doctor,” he said, “there’s a lady in Number 
Twelve ...leastways, I suppose she would call 
herself a lady... an’ she says she’s goin’ to die. 
’Orrible state o’ mind she’s in!... An’ ’er lan- 
guage!... Bitin’, I callsit. She ’as the Purser, an’ 
the Chief Steward, an’ three bedroom stewards, an’ 
the bell-boy, all huntin’ for you. An’ now she 
wants the Old Man himself. Take it from me, 
hy Crea 
“All right, all right,” said the Surgeon testily. 
Then he stopped with a gasp, as if he had seen a 
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ghost. The solemn truth dawned upon him. There 
could be only one such patient in the Polyphemus, 
and he could have staked his professional reputa- 
tion upon her identity. He had seen no other. It 
was with reluctant steps that he turned toward the 
alleyway. 

As he hesitated on the threshold of Number 
Twelve, he heard her voice. No doubt about it. 
It was a voice that had fixed itself unassailably in 
his memory, and haunted his dreams of a night. 

“T won't be ill...” it was saying, with a fiery 
determination worthy of better success. ‘“‘I won’t 
bell... Ll won't be ill 2)...” 

“Evidently a psycho-therapist!” he muttered 
with a shudder, and tapped. 

He was bidden enter; and, even as he entered, 
the resolute incantation repeated itself. 

Mrs. Orwell was sitting bolt upright in her bunk, 
fists clenched before her, and in her eyes the star of 
an unconquerable hope. 

“T won’t be ill...” she insisted. 

Firth pulled himself together. 

“That’s the spirit!” he said with forced gaiety. 

She turned at the words, and gazed upon him. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

All the indignation and fury of insulted woman- 
hood were in the exclamation, and the rancor born 
of nausea was added thereto. 

“Why, yes,” he said; “I’m the Ship’s Surgeon.” 

By the simple statement he tried to convey an 
open-hearted absolution for her faults of the first 
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meeting, a sympathetic understanding that she 
had been sorely tried and any one may mistake a 
Surgeon for a steward in the dark, and a hint that, 
personally, he was prepared to let bygones be by- 
gones and think no more about it. 

It was all lost on Mrs. Orwell. 

“Then, sir”... bitin’, the boy would have 
called it again... “your deportment and language 
of the other night were all the less excusable. You 
may think shame of yourself, a supposedly edu- 
Gated man. ... Ohydear!... Oh, dear!” 

Dignity was essential. And how can dignity be 
maintained, when the physical economy is in a 
state of chaos? 

It was Firth’s opportunity, and he made the 
most of it. Explanation, apology, sympathy, 
flowed without interruption from his ready lips. 
He was a beautiful talker when he put his heart 
into it. Even against her will, Mrs. Orwell relin- 
quished somewhat of the aspect of the basilisk, and 
suffered the Surgeon, really an attractive youth 
when one had him in a good light, to rearrange her 
pillows with a practised hand and lay soothing 
finger-tips upon her pulse. 

“And now”... with his most approved bedside 
manner... ‘‘we must get you back as soon as 
possible to health and comfort.” 

“Comfort!” Mrs. Orwell raised substantial 
white hands in appeal to the heavens, as repre- 
sented by the upper berth. “I know I shall die in 
this stuffy little boat. What with the...er... 
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odor of the kitchen, and the odor of the oil.... 
Faugh!..and the pounding of those dreadful 
engines, I never was so wretched in my life... 
never!” 

Firth thought it best to humor her. 

“Hadn’t thought of complaining to the Chief 
Engineer?” he asked gravely. 

Her answer took him by surprise. There were 
few things in the way of recording her feelings, on 
which Mrs. Orwell had not already thought. 

“T did,” she said. “I thought of it just as soon 
as the horrible things started. I sent word by the 
stewardess, insisting that he make less noise.”’ 

Firth chuckled softly to himself, but maintained 
an unsmiling front. He was consumed of a great 
curiosity. 

“Did he send an answer?... Notice much 
change?” 

“T hardly expected much change. Perhaps it is 
not altogether his fault. It must be difficult to 
keep this antiquated relic from falling to pieces. 
He promised to be as quiet as possible.” 

Firth nodded gravely. 

“He would.” 

He was wondering in his heart just how McGib- 
bon’s answer must have sounded before expurga- 
tion by a thoughtful stewardess. 

“Well, well,” he resumed; “we must make 
things as easy for you as we can.... May Task the 
meaning of the cryptic words you were using as I 
entered?” 
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Mrs. Orwell sighed. 

“T have always believed, and indeed taught, 
that no one need ever suffer from nausea at sea who 
is possessed of three essentials: a good digestion, a 
clear conscience, and a strong will.” 

“Quite right, too. It is a recognized principle in 
modern therapeutics.” 

febut.../but...’) Again) she clenched her fists, 
and sat upright. “I won’t be ill...I won’t be... 
No; it’s no use.” 

There was a world of pathos in her voice. 

“Possibly,” said the Surgeon sympathetically, 
“your digestion, or even your will, may have fal- 
tered just a trifle. We are all human, you know.” 

“Tm glad you are letting my conscience alone,” 
snapped the lady. 

“That question I must leave to your own judg- 
ment. But think what might have happened had 
your will been less firm than it actually is. No, no, 
Mrs. Orwell; you have no reason to be discouraged. 
I must insist you have done remarkably well. 
Yours is not an aggravated case. A few hours at 
most, and we shall have you out on deck enjoying 
the...er...out on deck. Before we reach the 
Gulf Stream, you will have forgotten all about this 
temporary indisposition. Now, you must let me 
send you along a little specific, and I shall look in 
again in the course of the day.” 

He paused in the alleyway, to mop his moist 
brow; and a smile stole wanly across his face... a 
smile almost of self-satisfaction. 
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He remembered his encounter with the lady’s 
ward, and the smile faded. 


Only a few hours later, Firth, though all uncon- 
scious of it, again aroused the indignation of that 
fair maiden, and sank even lower in her estimation. 

She had found a fairly sheltered nook on the lee 
side of the promenade-deck, and there, ensconced 
beneath a steamer-rug in a long deck-chair, she was 
dividing her attention between her novel and the 
restless waters, somewhat to the disadvantage of 
the novel. For the sea is always fascinating. One 
may gaze upon the sea unweariedly for hours. 
There are folk, of course, who insist that they can 
do the same with a ploughed field; but they are 
mistaken. The good brown earth lacks movement 
and variety. It is not the same. White fire of the 
spray kindles the imagination. The changing 
wave-forms never cease to interest and satisfy. 
And sterner than the voices of prophets are the 
roar of the surge and the thunder of the free winds. 

Further distraction materialized near at hand in 
the shape of the Ship’s Surgeon, who, to all ap- 
pearance quite unaware of her presence, entered 
into conversation with a passenger she had not 
seen before. Mary Maxwell found herself vaguely 
pitiful of this fellow-voyager...a haggard, de- 
spondent soul, of the type that tries the strenuous 
new country, and at the first failure bitterly turns 
back...a weakling, with the knowledge of it 
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brooding in his eyes. As the ship rolled and 
plunged, he seemed entirely unable to adapt him- 
self to the movement... taking quaint little runs 
hither and yon, without apparently losing a word 
of his companion’s conversation. 

Firth, well-set-up, his legs straddled far apart, 
swayed with the swaying deck, as if he were an 
integral part of it. His face was tanned by exposure 
to sun and wind, and he had a way of lifting it to 
the spindrift that whipped over the bulwarks from 
time to time, as if he loved the tang of it. The 
movement of the sea was in his eyes, and the whole- 
someness of the sea in his whole bearing; and he 
seemed to be speaking with effect. 

Mary turned resolutely back to her volume, but 
in a moment her eyes were on the talkers again. 
She was interested in her fellow-voyagers, of 
course. There was no reason in the world why she 
should not be thus interested. Whether she desired 
it or not, she was likely to see a good deal of them 
both in the ensuing ten days. 

She began to be a little sorry she had so rebuffed 
the Ship’s Surgeon earlier in the day. It was per- 
haps salutary, and thoroughly warranted; but it 
must have seemed, to say the least of it, ungracious. 
In such seeming, it did her less than justice. More- 
over, he revealed himself before her eyes an inter- 
esting conversationalist. It seemed as if, the while 
he spoke, something of the wan despair lifted out 
of the other’s face...something of good cheer 
supplanted it. That, thought Mary, was good 
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talking, and worth while. Against her will, she 
felt, growing within the heart of her, a certain 
towardliness for this rude young savage of the sea. 
His star was on the ascendant. 

Then he spoiled it all by sheer callousness and 
shiftlessness. A little incident, but revealing. 

A young steward appeared at the companionway 
door, and the Surgeon beckoned to him. 

She saw Firth take from an inside pocket a clin- 
ical thermometer, shake it, and look at it with 
critical eye. 

“Boy,” he said peremptorily, and she could not 
help but hear him, “‘take this down to the isolation 
hospital on the for’ard deck. Know it?” 

OCS Sit: © 

““There’s a sick man there. Stick this in his 
mouth. Tell him to keep it under his tongue, and 
not to bite on it, for two minutes... say, while 
you count a hundred and twenty slowly.... No; 
make it two hundred. Youth is never deliberate.” 

yess sit.’ 

“Then bring it right back to me.” 

The boy touched his forelock, and went. 

Mary gasped. 

So this was the way medical treatment was dis- 
pensed at sea! Isolation hospital sounded grave 
enough. Smallpox, she seemed to have heard, was 
the great curse at sea. . . or was it cholera morbus? 
And the Surgeon took temperatures by proxy... 
and proxy, to all appearance, not over and aboye’ 
reliable. 
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Mary was cursed with a New England con- 
science. Was it her duty to protest, in the name of 
humanity?... On the other hand, what right had 
she to be eavesdropping? Of course, the Surgeon 
had not taken any trouble to lower his voice... 
had, indeed, raised it, so that she could not help 
but hear. He acted as if this shameless thing 
were a habit, of which he had ceased to make a 
secret. 

She half rose from her chair, and sank back with 
a thud, as the vessel pitched. That suggested a 
new complication. The sort of protest she had in 
mind required a majestic bearing. It could never 
be effective, delivered by an unstable maiden, who 
took swift and aimless little runs about the deck, 
like the unknown who was conversing with the 
miscreant at the moment. 

She hesitated, and pondered, and, like Hamlet, 
found the native hue of resolution sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought. 

Dr. Firth, all unconscious of her regard, on sev- 
eral occasions looked impatiently forward, and re- 
sumed his conversation. Many minutes passed 
before the boy appeared, swinging down the crazy 
deck, like a seaman trained and taught. 

The Surgeon took the thermometer, nodded cas- 
ually to the boy, and held the instrument between 
his finger-tips the while he finished a lengthy sen- 
tence. His indifference was astounding. Mary 
could have shaken him. 

Then he looked at it; held it up to the light; 
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looked with sudden terrible intentness . . . appar- 
ently, could not believe his eyes. 

“Merciful Heavens!” he ejaculated; and went, as 
if slung from a catapult. 

His bereft acquaintance gazed after him, with a 
pucker of his brow, and a curious, bewildered look 
in his eyes. 

“Beast!” said Mary. 

And she fervently hoped that something or other, 
whatever it was that had happened, would be a 
lasting lesson to him. 


CHAPTER V 
os THE INITIATION 
Tue Master’s prophecy was fulfilled...or the 


natural conditions of a November voyage asserted 
themselves. The wind, which had been blowing 
hard all day from the north, veered toward even- 
ing, and a delirious southeaster howled about the 
ship, flinging spindrift high over bridge and smoke- 
stack. 

The yawning black hollows between the hissing 
wave-crests grew wider, more abysmal. The foam 
zigzagged across the waves, streaking them with 
lines of white, weaving wild and fugitive patterns, 
ever shifting, careless, vanishing. The battle-song 
of eager waters answered the Titantic shouting of 
the great winds. Occasionally there was a momen- 
tary lull. Then again broke forth the hoarse, un- 
couth clamor, the booming of heavy surges, crash 
of shattered water to right and left, and ponderous 
bellowing tumult out of the peopled dark. 

Nothing in all the world seemed unmoved and 
still, Even the changeless stars flashed and van- 
ished, as storm-wrack hurtled across the heavens. 

And the Rolling Polly in the welter of waters was 
like a thing possessed .. . hogged, and sagged, and 
complained without ceasing. Now she would buck 
with sudden amazing viciousness, and then sit 
down shivering till the spirit moved her again. 
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The evening meal was over, and Mary Maxwell 
found little inducement to remain indoors. A 
couple of hardy travellers of the commercial type 
had dined in silent haste with her, and adjourned to 
the smoking-room, to drink ale, and smoke, and 
swap lies of the purple seas. Others had failed 
even to put in an appearance in the dining-saloon. 
An occasional crash sounded from the pantry, 
where a white-faced boy took unpremeditated 
headers among the dishes; and his remarks, even 
when filtered through the head-pantryman’s dish- 
cloth, distressed her. 

Mary was inclined to be a little elated that, on 
this, her first voyage, she had confounded the 
prophecies of her friends, and suffered no ill from 
a real hurricane. With a tyro’s thoughtless daring 
she made light of it . .. which is a veritable tempt- 
ing of the sea-gods. It is meet for the uninitiated 
to walk softly, and with due humility; but Mary 
was not humble. Her first essay at tramping a 
swinging deck had encouraged her; and there were 
cosy corners, she knew, from which one might 
really enjoy the storm. 

She made a pastoral call upon her aunt, listened 
with cheerful sympathy to Mrs. Orwell’s descrip- 
tion of an imperfect day, paused long enough to 
anchor a steamer-trunk of roving disposition by 
means of a wet towel and a slipper, and decided to 
go on deck. 

But Mary had all to learn of the way of a ship 
and the vagaries of the sea. She had visualized big 
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liners, wherein immaculately dressed women and 
men played bridge in the lounges or deck-billiards 
on a shelter-deck, tarpaulin-screened to windward. 
The sea was distant and respectful, and the wind 
was not permitted to intrude. She had gathered 
such ideas from the illustrated pamphlets of the 
line, and it was the Polyphemus’s obvious inability 
to live up to them which had alienated her at the 
outset. 

She did not, even now, realize how prone the 
Rolling Polly was to enter into dark conspiracy 
with the turbulent elements. There was none to 
hint that the starboard side of the promenade-deck, 
which was moderately sheltered and tenable in a 
northerly gale, a place where a girl, delicately nur- 
tured, might loiter of an afternoon without undue 
discomfort, could be transformed before evening 
into a playground for stupendous forces, simply 
through a change of wind. She had never learned 
that, if the port door of the companionway stood 
wide, it was a suggestion and an invitation, which 
it were wise and good to accept. 

She set out for the cosy nook she had occupied in 
the earlier part of the day, and flung her strength 
against the forbidding closed door’to starboard. 

How the door stuck! It was all of a piece with 
other inconveniences of the Polyphemus, and it 
aroused resentment. 

As a matter of fact, a huge and waggish south- 
easter was holding it; but Mary’s determination 


fed on opposition. The roll of the ship helped her. 
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The door gave a little. There was a momentary 
lull, just as if the southeaster impishly let go, to her 
humiliation. The door swung suddenly wide, and 
she pitched through, unexpectedly, disconcertedly. 
Theneverything happened at once. A gigantic hand 
snatched the door from her grasp, and slammed it 
shut. A sudden drench of cold water robbed her of 
strength, stability, sanity. A rollicking, howling, 
inhuman gale picked her up, and hurled her aft 
into the darkness. She slipped on the wet, reeling 
deck, and grovelled...she who was dainty and 
debonair. She found herself in a scupper, where 
sea-water flowed furiously, clutching a rail for dear 
life, her hair streaming loose about her shoulders, 
her face stung by the spray. 

She was a living creature thrown to the ferocity 
of beasts; a sentient thing, borne down, crushed, 
overwhelmed by the insensate. The roar of inex- 
orable waters assailed her. She tried to outscream 
it. In a moment she was become as a straw at the 
mercy of the torrent, a wisp of smoke on the wind. 
Her strength was nothingness, her thinking mad- 
ness. The world fell from beneath her feet: the 
floods poured over her. She was lost asin chaos... 
but she clung to the rail. 

She was bruised, and terribly afraid. The cold 
numbed her, winding stealthily about her heart. 
Half a dozen yards, of course, would have brought 
her to the thwartships rail, and two or three steps, 
with its aid, to the shelter and safety of the deck- 
house; but it was dark, and, for aught she knew, 
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she was perishing miserably alone. Furthermore, 
she had lost one of her pumps. Strange that, in 
face of death, this fact should fasten on her con- 
sciousness and irritate her. Her unreasoning an- 
tagonists gave no quarter. Wind and wave took up 
the task in which life had failed, and pummelled 
her without mercy. It was educative. She was 
learning of forces against which men matched their 
puny strength. 

There, on a mere tourist ticket, she was making 
tentative approach to the emotions of rough men 
in sail down by the Horn, when the hoarse impera- 
tive, “All hands wear ship!’ has brought them hag- 
gard from their sodden bunks, to man the braces, 
and hang on in face of driving sleet and icy spray 
that sting like scorpions; and hungry graybeards 
sweep over, snatching at their lives. Somewhere in 
her subliminal consciousness, the lesson remained 
forever. 

A vague thought of crawling abjectly across the 
deck on hands and knees took hold of her. The 
Polyphemus shipped it green, and she changed her 
mind. There was nothing for it but to retain her 
grip upon the cold rail, while old Ocean played 
practical jokes upon her, and the wind aided and 
abetted to her misery. She longed for rescue, as 
the shipwrecked on a raft long for dawn. The 
waves did not heed. The heavens were dumb. The 
loneliness was appalling. All the universe had be- 
come imperturbable, callous, pitiless. She was in a 
world where there was no pity, no love, no thought 
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or feeling of any kind. She was the worm under the 
iron heel. She was worthless as the foam adrift on 
the wave, or the dank seaweed that wantoned in 
the ooze far beneath. Exhaustion came over her. 
The struggle passed out of her heart. 

Some time later, it occurred to Dr. James Firth 
to make a professional call in the steerage, and he 
chose the weather side, as all good sailors do...a 
tradition, doubtless, from the old wind-jammers, 
from which it was all too easy to be swept over the 
lee-rail. He was only a Surgeon, but he was kin- 
dred-kind to the hardiest of the sea-dogs. What 
old Reddy would do was good enough for Jimmie 
Firth. So he got his head down, and dug into this 
robust southeaster, wrestling with it as with a 
familiar; and eventually stumbled over a slight 
figure, muffled in a greatcoat, and clinging fiercely 
to the weather rail. 

“Tn the name of wonder!” said Firth, stooping 
over to touch it. 

The figure stirred under his touch. 

“Can’t you rise?” 

No response. 

The situation made little demand upon a sea- 
farer. Without a “by your leave,’ he scooped up 
the wet, huddled unknown, and carried her round 
the end of the deckhouse into shelter. Her hair, 
wind-blown, streamed sumptuously over his shoul- 
der, and softly rounded his neck, like a caress. 
She was gasping, and numbed, and pale... but he 
felt her shrink within his arms, as the lights, which 
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glowed without enthusiasm on the lee side, re- 
vealed his face. ' 

“Why!...” she began, and paused. 

The fates were against her. Every sort of cir- 
cumstance threw her in his way. No strange mat- 
ter, of course, aboard ship; and it is something in a 
man’s favor to be unavoidable. In any case, his 
mere physical strength was very comforting. 

He set her gently upon her feet, not without 
reluctance. 

“Steady now! Hold up a moment!... You're 
not bound for Davy Jones’s locker yet, you know.” 

Her lips moved, but no words came. She had 
been brought too low to take command of herself at 
once. Her numbed senses struggled to reassert 
themselves; but she swayed helplessly, and would 
have gone down again, had not his ready arms gone 
about her in succor. The renewed shock of it 
helped greatly. 

“Thank you,” she gasped, instinctively but 
quite inadequately trying to disengage herself from 
his supporting arm. “I... 1m all right now.” 

“All right!” he echoed. “Why! That’s fine.... 
Think you can hold up without help?” 

He loosed his hold upon her, and convinced her, 
swaying blindly in her weakness, of her urgent need 
of him. 

Bleed moafraid vy" 

He laughed encouragement to her, and held her 
again. He was outdreaming his dearest dreams. 


Who said the Rol/ing Polly was an unlucky ship? 
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Unlucky! She was the galleon that plied to the 
Enchanted Isles — the ship that sailed into the 
sun. 

“No, no.... Mustn’t stay here.... Must get 
indoors, and dry, and warm.... Think you can 
manage to step over the storm-board, if I lend a 
hand?... The old Polly is certainly doing herself 
proud.” 

She fought to get a grasp upon herself. He urged 
her gently into motion, almost lifted her into the 
companionway, set her quietly down upon a couch. 

“How long were you out there, Miss Maxwell? 
... It’s fairly blowing spindrift.” 

“Centuries,” she answered, with an effort to be 
exact. “I never thought it could be like that.” 

“Oh, you’ll soon learn to face that sort of thing 
with the best of them....Feel able to move on 
wet, weniLakexyour | time... 

Suddenly, he became conscious of something 
amiss. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, “you’ve lost a shoe. Did 
you have them both, when... But of course you 
had.... [Il fetch it in a moment.” 

Fetch it!... Venture back into primordial 
Chaos for... for that! 

He plunged into the open. 

“Come back!” cried Mary. “Mr.... Mr. Sur- 
geon, it’s of no account. Don’t...” 

But she cried to the winds. The insane young 
man had veritably gone to face all the hosts of 
Erebus for a lady’s slipper. 
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Her slipper, too! And never a moment’s question 
or hesitation! 

Firth little knew the potent witchery of his im- 
pulsive action. To him, it was a mere nothing, girt 
with about as much heroism as might be required 
to fetch her thimble from the lounge. There was 
only to go round to the other side, and pick it up, if 
it were still there. He could not enter into Mary’s 
thought on the matter. He would have been be- 
yond measure astonished if he could have entered 
into Mary’s thought on the matter. He had not 
clung to a rail for seeming hours in the abyss of the 
shadow of death. Nevertheless, had he spent upon 
the matter infinite time and thought, he could never 
have chosen a surer method of winning her favor. 

What maid is there who has not mourned the 
passing of the days of chivalry? Suddenly, Mary 
was a thousand years and a thousand leagues away 
from the sordid little Po/yphemus, transported to 
realms where goodly pavilions rose upon the green, 
and the courtliest of knights that ever bare shield 
jousted before the Queen of Beauty, or compassed 
amazing things in derring-do for the smile of a 
ladye fayre. She could not escape a certain strange 
stir of the blood and uplift of soul that one should 
so adventure on her behalf. Surely a very perfect 
gentle knight! Glamour of the days of chivalry! 
Sir De Lorge’s feat of rescuing a maiden’s glove 
from the den of the Nemean lion was merest trifle 
in comparison with this. Mary had all the vision 
and faculty divine of the poet. 
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Firth found her pump easily enough, away down 
over the scupper-drain, whither the current had 
borne it. A sentimental impulse to retain it as a 
keepsake, on the hypothesis that it had gone over- 
board, was instantly dismissed as unworthy. Be- 
sides, a pump, unlike a glove or a handkerchief, is a 
knobby, comfortless thing to carry around. He 
hurried round and restored it to its owner, a most 
benign and radiant owner, wondering if a man ever 
ceases to color up for no ostensible reason. 

With a toss of her head, she flung the wanton 
hair back from her face, and thanked him. 

Firth could not help but gaze on it... the un- 
fettered wave sweeping across her shoulder, the 
delightful ripple over her ear. 

“Why don’t women always...” he began, and 
stopped short. 

“Because it would tangle fearfallyitt she answered 
him most unexpectedly. 

Delight rose in the heart of him, like a star. 

He would fain have prolonged the incident, but 
his professional instinct stirred within him. 

“Can’t imagine what I’ve been thinking of, to 
allow you to remain here so long, soaked through. 
Pll see you along to Number Twelve; and you 
must turn in immediately. I’ll send a stewardess 
along.... Hot water bottle.... Brandy.... 
You'll be all right in the morning. .. . No objection 
to brandy?” 

“Such things are forbidden where I come from. 
I suppose it tastes horribly?” 
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“Still, when the doctor commands...’ 
At her cabin door she extended a gracious hand. 
“Good-night,” she said. 

Firth was left with an elation that was quite new 
to him. The vision remained of a white face, framed 
in tumbled masses of hair, of lips that smiled, as 
they were manifestly created to smile, and eyes 
that looked gratefully upon him. He held the vi- 
sion, as he made his delayed visit to the steerage, 
and still clung to it, as he returned, to linger awhile 
in the open air. 

The wind blew hoarsely about him, without dis- 
turbing his pleasant reverie. A vivid thunderstorm 
aroused him for a moment, and the lively little 
Polyphemus swung through amazing arcs at the 
urge of a huge beam sea. A blaze of lightning re- 
vealed for a brief instant the outline of the bridge, 
and the foremast rising stark and grim and defiant 
against the sky. The most familiar objects have a 
new strange majesty when they suddenly leap 
forth, lightning-girt, out of a stormy night. He 
recalled the uneasy misgivings of his shipmates. 
Doubtless, they were setting it all down to the luck 
of the Rolling Polly. And he smiled. There was no 
bitterness in the deep, no wrath in the tempest. 
Together, they had wrought a miracle on his be- 
half. He felt as if old Ocean were trying to repay 
his fealty, and the winds had come from the ends of 
the earth to do one man, Firth, a good turn. The 
lightning danced winsomely before him, mere 
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laughter sparkle in the eyes of the spirit of the 
storm. 

When he went to his dingy little dispensary he 
held the vision still. He treasured it, as he dog- 
gedly stayed out the measured hour, though pa- 
tients were few. A trimmer had twisted his ankle 
in the dark of a wildly agitated bunker, and hob- 
bled up for liniment and a bandage; a pantryman 
had cut hishand. The time went past. It would be 
twelve hours before he could see her again! He 
laughed. What in the world had happened to him? 
He nursed pictures of her lips and her eyes, her 
anger and terror and laughter and charm. 

He was just on the point of closing up, when 
there came a timid knock upon the door. 

“Come in,” said Firth, wondering why there is 
invariably some one who waits till the very last 
moment. 

The door swung open, and he stared in amaze- 
ment. 

It was Miss Maxwell herself who entered, to all 
appearance dry and warm and self-contained again 

. . his patient, who should have been in bed at the 
moment, quietly recovering from shock and ex- 
posure! 

The mere man was enchanted. The medical 
man was shocked; and it was the medical man who 
first found voice. 

“What in the world are you doing here, Miss 
Maxwell?” he blurted out. 

It was preposterous. 
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“Why! What an inhospitable remark!... A 
notice in the stateroom says the Surgeon will attend 
in the dispensary from eight to nine o’clock.” 

Firth laughed, and waved her to the worn settee. 

“True enough; but the stewardess could have 
fetched you anything you wanted... . Don’t mis- 
understand me.... Always glad to see you.... 
But you’ve had a chill, and you’ve been dosed with 
brandy. At present you ought to be tucked up 
warmly in your bunk, and peacefully asleep.” 

“But I can’t sleep.” Mary strove to impart a 
becoming gravity to her voice. “That’s the diffi- 
culty. My conscience troubles me.” 

“Sorry to hear it,” said Firth. “So young, 
she Bae 

She looked up suddenly into his eyes, and 
seemed to take him right into her confidence. 

“Tt’s because I’ve been so very rude to you, Dr. 
Firth. ... No; don’t shake your head at me.... I 
was horribly rude this very morning, and I meant 
to be; and I’m sorry. I didn’t want to let the night 
pass without trying to make amends. Why! I 
haven’t even thanked you for saving my life.” 

Saving her life! 

Such construction of the slight assistance he had 
rendered her startled him. 

“Tt was nothing,” he said awkwardly. 

“You don’t pay compliments, do you?” 

No.wss. ‘That is...’ He hesitated. 

“Tt was highly important to me, I assure you.” 

“Of course.”’ 
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“And I’ve every reason to be grateful to you... 
and I am.” 

Firth, for once, found himself hopelessly at a 
loss. She actually imagined he had saved her life! 
It was enough to take any man’s breath away. 
What on earth is one expected to say under such 
circumstances? An absurd inclination to tell her 
that she had been in no real danger at all died at 
birth. He cursed himself for his inability to speak 
sensibly to this maid, now that he had the oppor- 
tunity. There was much he had imagined himself 
saying, but somehow it would not be said. Their 
acquaintanceship was transfigured. Saved her 
life, had he! He had never pictured her so deeply 
in his debt. He did not deserve such gratitude, nor, 
indeed, desire it; but he hated to disillusion the 
girl. He had insight to understand that the ad- 
venture, now that it was overpast, must be dear to 
her heart. 

“T just happened past...on my way to the 
Stecraparn: ; 

How she must be despising him, inwardly! 

“Nevertheless, I’m glad you happened past. It 
meant everything to me. I might still have been 
attached to the rail.” 

That was true enough. The consequences of pro- 
longed exposure might have been very serious. 

“Our former meetings have not been happy; but 
will you believe me when I say I am sorry I was 
rude to you... very sorry indeed?”’ 

Her perfect ease of manner endeared her. The 
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shadow on her face, the movement and repose of 
her winsome lips, her soothfast words, all were a 
delight. He was strangely stirred. 

“One does not always take circumstances into 
account,’ she was saying. “I’m very sure you 
were tired and depressed that night we first came 
across you, even as we ourselves were; and of 
course...” 

She was silent for a moment, with an elfin little 
smile for the recollection, and began afresh. 

“T think we are sometimes inclined to be a little 
harsh in our judgments... don’t you?... harsh, 
because we judge so superficially, and...and... 
Why on earth don’t you say something?” 

He laughed a little ruefully. 

“T apologize. There’s so little I can say on my 
own behalf, you see. You’ve nothing to be sorry 
about. I deserved all that came to me.” 

“That’s better,’ Mary encouraged him, an 
elusive little smile flashing and vanishing at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“There was quite a lot of it, too,” he mused. 

“Were we as bad as that?” 

“Oh, I’m not complaining. I admit the depres- 
sion, though. We’ve a good deal to put up with, 
you know, in this little boat. Embarkation nights 
are always depressing...” 

This was rank treason, not to be tolerated for a 
moment. The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the Po/yphemus petulantly rolled over on her 
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side, rolled open a drawer neatly packed with the 
Surgeon’s effects, rolled an unstoppered bottle of 
red ink into it, all in one masterly stroke, and, 
turning lazily over upon her other side, rolled it 
shut again. 

It was just asif she had said: “There, take that 

Firth indicated it with an eloquent gesture, but 
made no comment. Mary’s eyes grew large. 

“But, of course,” he continued, “‘it was no ex- 
cuse for conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. I fear I must be losing self-control.” 

“Gracious!” said Mary. “That was my first 
impression; but... Why! I never saw any one so 
self-controlled in my life.” 

Firth calmly opened the drawer to recover his 
ink-pot, glanced casually at the scarlet devastation 
within, and closed the drawer again. 

“Tm learning by bitter experience,” he said. 

Laughter bubbled to Mary’s lips. 

“We must have been perfectly hateful, to... 
to be so efficacious.” 

“Oh, dear me! No. You dealt me simple justice. 
If you can see your way to temper it with mercy 
now...” 

The girl arose, steadying herself with firm hold 
on the bottle-rack. 

“Let’s, both of us, just turn the page. Now that 
we've eased our consciences, perhaps we can be 
human. I’m glad of that.... Truly I am.” 

Mary did not do things by halves. 

“So am I,” said Firth with great sincerity. 
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“Tt’s ever so much more comfortable,” she added 
with a smile. “I’m not really prickly at all.... 
Now I think I can sleep.” 

She stepped out into the alleyway. 

“Good-night,” said the Surgeon. 

“Good-night,” said Mary Maxwell. 

Firth’s conscience troubled him not at all. It 
seemed a little like swindling a child; but, on the 
whole, he was glad he had not disillusioned her. A 
memory returned to him of a shipmate who had 
fallen into a certain muddy dock at low tide, and 
had struggled manfully to save himself. The cruel 
deep took hold of him, lured him to death. No one 
answered his cries. He forgave all his enemies. 
He took his last look at the daylight, and let him- 
self go, to find that he was standing in water that 
did not reach his neck. Firth remembered his pro- 
fane comments in telling the tale, and the vin- 
dictiveness with which he pursued one of the 
newly forgiven. No; it is much too hazardous a 
thing, to rob any one of a cherished illusion of 
peril. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHILDREN OF WATER 


Tue gale had blown itself out in the night; and, 
when Firth came on deck, all was bright and blue 
and breezy. The sea greeted the sun with ecstasy, 
mirroring back its radiance, giving light for light, 
responsive as the human heart. Countless waves 
lifted, poised a moment, flashed forward with 
snowy pennons, and fell again, to mingle with the 
deep. Gulls and fulmars wheeled around and over- 
head, swift-darting things of grace and gladness, 
flinging the voyagers a greeting in wild daring 
notes, like fragments stolen from the laughter- 
music of the breakers. 

Old Reddy tramped the bridge almost with elas- 
ticity, head erect, shoulders thrown well back, as 
though a way-worn soul might dream back the 
dawn of life. The very sunlight was in the cool 
morning air; and it takes no stronger wine, to drink 
of exaltation. A wonderful, startling purity was 
init... the purity of wind-swept spaces and wide, 
untainted plains. 

A few steerage passengers, somewhat pallid from 
their experiences of a stormy yesterday, had ven- 
tured out upon the forward deck, to bask in the 
sunshine. Some of them, like Reddy, were old, 
and life appeared to have dealt roughly with them; 
but they greeted their fellow-voyagers with no 
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uncertain cheer and heartiness. A blue and breezy 
morning at sea affects one like that. An imprisoned 
audacity began to stir again within them, and 
uncouth young thoughts of big achievement came 
forth from their hiding-places. They were bracing 
themselves anew for stern encounters. 

Firth, tramping the smooth white deck with 
unfaltering step, and gulping great dawn-drafts 
through the senses into the very soul, paused 
at the forward rail to nod genially to one or two 
with whom he had already made professional 
acquaintance. 

“There, now!” he seemed to say. “It’s all over; 
and the sea’s a jolly, cheerful sort of place, after 
siieaisn tite” 

He was in an expansive, God-bless-every body 
sort of mood, an auroral mood, which delighted him. 

Even the Second Engineer, taking the air down 
on the after well-deck, seemed to have pulled him- 
self together. Firth greeted him from the other end 
of his promenade with the salute of a brother 
officer. 

He had never liked that sombre soul, nor trusted 
him; for Gillespie had always seemed to the Sur- 
geon the evil genius of the Polyphemus, if evil 
genius there were...a sinister shadow, lurking 
forever in the background of their cheerful ship-life, 
biding his time to work his baleful will. A man 
without loyalty. His hand was against every one, 
and his brain seemed to be forever revolving some 
evil project, of which his lips gave no hint. 
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On this particular morning, however, Firth felt 
strangely warmed toward the lonely piece of human 
wreckage down there, who glumly returned his 
salute. It might be that Reddy was right, and he 
would still straighten up on his course. Good luck 
to him! 

So the young officer dismissed him from his 
mind. 

Everything seemed good...the sparkle of 
flying spray, the hissing foam, the lift of a blue 
wave, the flight of gulls, the drift of cloud. To 
Firth it could never grow old or monotonous. 
There was nothing imperfect or unsightly of created 
things. 

He felt, somehow, almost as if he were standing 
at the dawn of the heart’s desire. The foundations 
of his fortunes were yet to be laid, the way still to 
be hewn across the tangled wilderness... all the 
work to do, and yet the heart was singing. It sang 
as the children of the Dawn, when first they awoke 
to find the world and life were fair...some 
human response to the celestial harmony, too 
ethereal, too magnificent, too spiritual, to come 
within range of the senses and find expression in 
words; for the ear could not hear, but the heart 
made answer, when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

All in all, it was a wonderful morning. Yet it 
could never have seemed so wonderful to Firth but 
for the events of the preceding evening. 

A good-looking fellow, Firth, and wholesome; of 
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the type one expects to find at sea... the type 
that seems involuntarily to draw to the sea. 

Looking back, he could see himself a small boy 
playing on the yellow sands and paddling glee- 
fully in the rippled shallows of the ocean. No 
other pastime ever equalled this. He had, of course, 
other interests in life, many grave tasks befitting 
his years, a few real sorrows and joys that were 
alien to the sea; but he would gladly have pledged 
himself to spend his life with the salt wind roughing 
his hair, and the damp sand clinging to his restless 
bare feet. 

He had been ocean-born, in an old seacoast 
town, and he loved the towardliness of the sea. He 
drew instinctively toward her. The beat of winter 
surf and the crash of billows on the grave gray rocks 
had vaguely greeted him, when first he lived and 
listened. There was prophecy in that. The element 
voices, which seemed to welcome him to the world, 
could never be unfamiliar or forbidding to his 
heart. I cannot imagine what they said to him. 
There is no need for such voices to be articulate in 
order to be persuasive. There is a home hint in 
them. They will call to a man, and he must arise 
and go. 

So it happened that, when college days were 
over, he felt that he must see the world before 
settling down to share the big country practice 
which was growing too large for his father. And 
year followed year, but he did not settle down. 

A man does not know, when first the sea begins 
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to whisper to him cogently and persistently ‘Come,’ 
how from year to year she will draw him more 
closely to her, weaving about him that mystic blue 
circle which becomes his world and his life. It be- 
comes his aura, his life-element, identified as it 
were with his personality. Sometimes the line of 
the land breaks the circle, offering him his freedom; 
but he returns again, seeking anew the perfect 
round, conscious that there, if ever, he will be free. 
If he is going to turn away, it must be at the behest 
of some power greater and stronger than old Ocean. 

In the mean time, Jimmie Firth was under the 
spell. Reproachful friends called him mad, to 
waste the years at sea; but he still remained, and 
he was not mad. 

On this particular morning, as he paced the 
clean white boards, he was throbbing with un- 
bounded zest of heart and stimulation of brain. 
All his suppressed emotions leaped to new antici- 
pation. He was dignified with potential greatness. 
He would make a name and a place for himself. 
Nothing seemed too big for his achievement. 
Difficulties were but stepping-stones to life’s high 
places. All the future beckoned welcome to him. 
The sea had never seemed so towardly and glad- 
dening...as though a good comrade shared a 
happy secret, scarce even formulated, and, sharing 
it, approved whole-heartedly, was ready to aid and 
abet, smiled up at him something akin to a bene- 
diction. 

One thing only was lacking; and he was taking 
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means that the lack should be supplied . . . unless 
she deliberately remained below. 

He was not disappointed. 

In due time Mary came on deck with a large 
piece of bread in her hand, laughter on her lips. 

Mary, too, was under the spell. She had awak- 
ened from that profound and healing sleep, that 
only a seafarer can know whose conscience has been 
cleared, and whose heart is at peace with all the 
world. The drowsy swing of the ship had part in it, 
and the sea-lullabies, and the clear, gracious air. 
No awakening offers more goodly promise for the 
day. 

Far away, in the gray city, she had been wont to 
stir to the new day, little conscious how joyous a 
morning can be. A lonely touch of gold, perhaps, 
clung to the slated roofs across the way. It was 
their meagre fragment stolen from the dawn. Here 
was the dawn herself, and the most heart-rejoicing 
sun-carnival in which a girl might take part. The 
sea was singing, and birds were clamoring for her 
bounty. The gull-scream rent the air like a cheer. 
It suggested the right and fitting attitude toward 
the world and life. 

This time, she did not avoid Firth. He looked 
plump into her eyes. 

“Hullo!” she said cheerfully, almost as if she 
had expected him . . . as, of course, she had. “‘ Does 
one have to go away to the stern, to feed them?” 

“No,” said Firth. “They’ll come.” 

He watched her with silent, glowing interest, as 
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overside. The gulls came cruising up against the 
breeze, dipping and lifting, like white galleons on 
an invisible sea. 

“Throw high,” he suggested. 

She stepped back, and threw high . . . overhand, 
like a boy. The gulls caught the morsels in mid-air. 
In graceful glides and spirals, they went to the 
mark. It becamea game of skill, in which the birds 
raced and jostled and manceuvred for the prizes. 

“Hear them!” she cried. “It’s not a song: it’s a 
cheer. There’s nothing like it. The sheer joy of 
living!... All finished, little brothers.” 

With a wave of the hand she dismissed them, and, 
as if in obedience, they fell back to their fishing- 
grounds in the wake. 

“T feel as though I had a right to call them 
brothers,” she explained laughingly. “I was ad- 
mitted to the brotherhood last night. The initia- 
tion was very terrible.” 

Firth nodded gravely, as befitted the occasion. 

“Must have been,” he said. “‘But it’s worth 
while. Christian in his pilgrim progress had a 
rougher journey before he made the Palace Beauti- 
ful... lions and such.” 

Here she might have taken issue with him. She 
had already thought of lions, in comparison, with 
contempt: but she flashed on him a look of genuine 
approval. 

“JY was afraid... terribly afraid, you might ask 
me if I were none the worse.” 
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Firth gave his guardian angel a credit mark. He 
would assuredly have put the question if it had 
occurred to him. 

“Good old sea!”’ he said. “She doesn’t mean 
any harm. Of course, you are apt to find her 
more intimate in these smaller vessels.”’ 

The Polyphemus dipped casually into a large 
roller, and a spirt of spindrift whipped across their 
faces, leaving the salt tang on their lips. 

“Does she treat you sea-folk in the same way?” 

““Much the same. Only, we have come to under- 
stand, and we don’t take it too seriously. I saw the 
Chief going for’ard yesterday afternoon, and a sea 
banged up on the bow, drove through the hawse- 
hole, and pitched all over him. I got in behind the 
hatch to have my laugh out... The Chief believes 
in a Weird, and blasphemes the old Polly... And, 
for my sins, she shipped a comber that took me 
clear off my feet. These be our joys. Old Reddy 
came wading through to jeer, and, as I went to my 
quarters, I had the satisfaction of pointing out to 
him that his port was open, his carpet sodden, and 
his camp-stool afloat.” 

“What in the world is a Weird?” 

“Sort of Scotch doom one has to dree... if you 
know what that means.” 

Mary nodded. She was all interest in a moment. 

“And it has to do with the Polyphemus?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Go on,” said Mary, fascinated. “This is 
thrilling.” 
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“No; you'll have to apply to the Chief. It be- 
longs to him. He can a tale unfold that will make 
‘each particular hair to stand on end, like quills 
upon the fretful porpentine.’” 

Firth had no intention of mentioning the exodus 
of the rats, even to make a good story. The mere 
idea of some sinister Thing brooding over the little 
vessel seemed on such a morning grotesque and out 
of place. 

“T love ghost-stories,” said Mary. 

“McGibbon will make you think you are living 
one.” 

“But what is going to happen?”’ 

“That’s just what he would give a good deal to 
know. He can quote many things he has chalked 
up to it already, and they are not reassuring. The 
Weird gives us more than our share of gales and 
head seas. It’s responsible for every bit of bad luck 
that happens to the Polyphemus. And, from all 
accounts, it plays the very deuce with his machin- 
ery... Sheer foolishness!” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Tm afraid Dll have to go to Mr. McGibbon, 
after all.” 

“He'll satisfy you,” laughed Firth. “The 
Thing’s only getting into its stride, anyhow... 
Haven’t you ever crossed before?”’ 

HINeverit 

“Then you chose the right boat... Oh, I know 
what you thought of her at first; they all do. That’s 
nothing. You’re going to like the Rolling Polly.” 
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“TY shouldn’t wonder if Iam,” said Mary frankly. 

“Big liners are all very well, you know, in their 
own way... floating hotels... speed, luxury, and 
all that sort of thing... but they never seem to 
get one into real touch with the sea.” 

“T think I can understand that.” 

“She keeps her distance. . . tosses up spindrift, 
perhaps, as if she were throwing kisses from across 
the way. She doesn’t come sweeping into your 
cabin unannounced, or gather you into her arms, 
like the real old mother she is.” 

Mary, even in the first moments of their con- 
versation, found herself stirred subtly to interest. 
Her first impression, out there on the dim-lit 
wharf, had been of the rude and uncultured. Of 
course, as a qualified surgeon, he was educated. 
Even the educated have lapses . . . atavistic lapses. 
But the first picture persisted as a foil to the real 
man, giving him the fascination of the unexpected. 
She listened as he rhapsodized, regarding him in- 
tently with a curious little pucker on her brow. 

“But I suppose the sea doesn’t really interest 
you,” concluded Firth, with an odd sense of disap- 
pointment. 

“On the contrary,” she answered, “I believe it 
must... profoundly. But I was thinking...” 

She paused. She could hardly say she was think- 
ing he was much more refined than she had ex- 
pected... that he himself was interesting her far 
beyond her anticipations. It might have appeared 
strange, put crudely, like that. 
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“T was thinking,” she prevaricated, “how little 
I anticipated it.” 

“T surmised that lack of anticipation on the 
wharf at Montreal,” said the Surgeon drily; and, 
without giving her time to choose one out of five or 
six scintillating retorts that immediately fought 
for utterance, he continued: “‘ Do you know, | think 
you are yourself one of the Children of Water.”’ 

“That sounds fascinating”... Mary nodded 
appreciatively.... ‘“‘Who are the Children of 
Water?” 

“Those that are sealed to the sea from birth,” 
said the Surgeon. “They can’t help themselves.” 

“How are they to be distinguished?” 

“Easily enough... as you, for instance, may be 
distinguished from your aunt, when you both go 
down to the sea in ships.” 

Mary indulged in a quiet little smile, which 
Firth disregarded. 

“You look as if you had entered into your birth- 
right, you know. I haven’t visited Mrs. Orwell yet 
this morning, but, the last time I saw her, I fear 
she was unhappy.” 

“Very,” Mary agreed. “She won’t be happy 
till she reaches Liverpool.” 

“Of course not. She is out of her element. She is 
not in the least in sympathy with the sea. She is 
not of the Children of Water... I found them in 
an old Scotch myth long ago. It told of a man 
who loved a woman of the sea, and he offered her 
his heart and home and peace; but she answered 
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that she could give him in return only the homeiess- 
ness of the sea, and the peace of the restless wave, 
and love like the wandering wind...” 

“Tt’s a sad story, isn’t it?” 

“Not altogether. It was all for his own good 
that she would have none of him. Nice, happy sort 
of home it would have been! Of course, he re- 
proached her; and she laughed, and slid into the 
green water. But the god of wind and sea...a 
most august god, of the name of Manannan... 
had heard, and, by way of a gift and consolation, 
he took a wave of the sea and flung it into the man’s 
heart. Never forget Manannan. The man, sen- 
sibly enough, wedded a girl of his own kind he 
found singing opportunely in the heather; but his 
children, and all that came of them, are forever 
under the spell of that longing that is unquiet as a 
wave of the sea, and... That’s really the whole 
story.” 

“And you think I am like that? I never imag- 
ined it was predestined and inevitable.” 

Mary pondered the idea, and decided that she 
rather liked it. 

Already they were tramping the deck together, 
and he turned to look on her. Her sheer physical 
beauty thrilled him like fine music. 

He wanted to say: 

“T like the way you crinkle your brow, when 
you are thinking, and the light that jumps into 
your eyes. You seem to me, yourself, the very 
Spirit of the sea... .” 
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What he actually said was: 

“So, of course, she will always be good to you, 
and sing to you, and laugh with you, and... and 
answer your dreams.” 

“Does she answer yours?” 

“Always,” said Firth, with utter conviction. 

The wind blew a vagrant curl across Mary’s 
cheek, and she caught it with her finger-tips, and 
tucked it back where it belonged. Firth raised his 
hand impulsively, as if to stay her, but checked 
himself. She noticed the movement, and smiled; 
but made no comment. 

“Have you been long at sea?”’ 

“Nearly five years.” 

“On the same ship?”’ 

“Why, no! I started out to see the world. Made 
several trips to the East. But I found the sea was 
the most interesting thing in the world to me; and 
I like the North Atlantic best. Funny what a hold 
it gets on a man!”’ 

“Tsn’t it a lazy sort of ... No, I shouldn’t have 
said that, but...” 

Firth laughed. 

“Oh, it’s lazy enough. A surgeon could easily 
rust out at sea... quite a pleasant sort of demise, 
too, as demises go... but I’ve no inclination to 
rust. I actually do try to keep up with modern 
thought, and we get a fair amount of practice. 
I have to keep fit, for there’s a niche waiting for 
me when I find it in my heart to settle down. 
Father’s a country doctor...large, absorbing 
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practice, scattered over a lot of square miles. I 
ought to quit the sea, and do as he wants me to do. 
Lots of men would give ten years of life for the 
chance. But here I remain, fettered hand and foot, 
an exile and a prisoner. Wasn’t it Dr. Johnson who 
said it was like prison, with an off-chance of drown- 
ing added? Haven’t you any pity for those in 
peril on the sea?”’ 

““Not an atom,” said Mary. ‘Tell me of some 
of the fascinating places you have visited.” 

Firth donned an air of resignation. 

“To tell the honest truth, the most fascinating 
places are those I have never visited.” 

She nodded. 

“T know. I want to go to Java; and, if ever I do, 
I shall probably find it horribly stuffy.” 

“Worse than that,” said Firth solemnly. ‘“Tve 
been there. ‘Stuffy’ does not begin to describe 
Java. Timbuctoo, now, is a fascinating place, 
though I’ve heard it described as a street of mud 
huts, with a darkey at one end and a hen at the 
other; but I’ve never seen Timbuctoo. Somali- 
Os (ead 

“T once collected a postage-stamp of Somali- 
land,” said the girl eagerly. “I regarded it with 
awe. It was a treasure from the end of the earth. 
I’ve done really all my travelling over a stamp- 
album.” 

“A good way to travel,” said Firth. “There’s no 
disillusionment. I’ve seen Somaliland, far abeam. 
I never landed there; but I knew a man who did. 
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We were discussing the probable fate of the Second 
Mate’s boat, Burland and I, when the 4rduamur- 
chan wentashore there. Burland said, quite simply, 
they were all probably buried up to the neck in 
sand ... said it was the usual thing. He had been 
marooned himself there once, and followed a 
camel-path up-hill and down-dale, looking for food 
and shelter. Met a panther face to face, and re- 
moved it with a lucky revolver shot. Then he came 
across the Sultan’s son, cruising ahead of two of 
his wives. The women of the harem had never seen 
a white man before, and they had to stop and 
pinch him, to his great discomfort. Then he was 
arrested, and held for inquiry. These are just a few 
of the salient features of Burland’s yarn, you under- 
stand. They held him by burying him up to the 
neck in sand. The mosquitoes and sandflies, I 
gathered, did most of the inquiring. But, after 
some four days of it, some one decided he was 
innocuous, and he was rooted up with great cere- 
mony. Burland seemed quite moved at having 
another glimpse of the place.” 

‘And you strained your eyes,” the girl hazarded, 
with unholy enthusiasm, “looking for heads sprout- 
ing along the beach.” 

“Exactly.” 

He found a deck-chair for her, and seated him- 
self in another. They drifted from topic to topic. 
They were aware of good comradeship. They felt 
it was splendid to be out there where the sea 
laughed ... just there and just then. 
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All the wonderful sky seemed to thrill with 
happy music. They were listening to the Pandean 
pipes of Hermes, as he tended his snowy flocks in 
the boundless fields of space, and the joy-shouting 
of Helios, as he steered his eager white coursers 
from the dayspring to the dark. In other words, 
they were idling with supreme content. Thought 
and imagination went leaping, whirling, drifting, 
like the careless waters, untrammelled, and alight 
with joy. What else was the sunshine for, and the 
intense sympathetic blue of the ocean, and the 
stirring touch of the breeze? 

A shoal of porpoises came up out of the blue 
depths. Lean black bodies leaped suddenly from 
the slope of a gathering billow, glistened a moment 
in the free air, and dived gracefully into the water 
again. The two watched them... one idly, the 
other with intense interest. There was a keen de- 
light in the cool plashing of these lithe forms. 

They achieved no feats of conversation. Yet 
they were conscious of the significance of it. For 
two may be talking together of very trivial things, 
and all the while, under cover of that, faring forth, 
as it were hand in hand to wondrous discoveries. 

It was with genuine regret that the girl heard 
her companion say: 

“Close upon five-bells, and duty calls!” 

“Duty!” echoed Mary...as though surprised 
so stern a word should appear in the bright lexicon 
of youth on such a morning. 

“Alas! yes,” said Firth. “Firstly, ship-inspection 
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...avery solemn and important function. Proces- 
sion moves off at 10.30 prompt, headed by the 
Skipper. We poke our noses into every nook and 
corner, and see hosts of things we are loath to see, 
but must condemn. If only people would keep 
their misdeeds neatly tidied out of sight, every- 
thing would be so much more pleasant.” 

“What a strange code of ethics you seem to 
have!” said the girl. 

“Oh, few of these little omissions and commis- 
sions have anything to do with ethics at all; but, 
when we do notice them, we have to make a fuss 
about them. I hate to make a fuss about anything. 
I’d gladly miss ship-inspection.” 

Mary laughed. 

“But will, all the same, immolate yourself upon 
the altar of duty.... And secondly?” 

“Consulting hour... Sick parade...” 

“Why! Is there sickness aboard?... Seasick- 
ness, of course...” 

“There’s always something...after a gale. 
Ever think what it means to wheel barrow-loads of 
coal from bunker to stoke-hold through a narrow 
tunnel of steel, over greasy plates swinging through 
an arc of some ninety degrees?” 

“Gracious, no! Why should I? Do they have to 
do that?” 

“They have. It’s an amazing task. I did it once 
for the experience when a bunch of men deserted at 
Montreal and we had to sail short-handed. Got all 
the experience I wanted. Every lurch of the ship 
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thumps you on the bulkhead, and you lose a lot of 
skin if you fail to drop the shafts of the barrow 
before the impact. Yet you'll see a snipe come up 
to the fresh air, after four hours’ steady labor in 
the nether dark in a temperature of a hundred and 
twenty, and go off to his quarters, whistling rag- 
time. There’s a whole lot of sterling worth in a 
man who can do that.” 

Mary nodded emphatically. 

“Then there are the stokers... great men... 
fire-worshippers! Sometimes there’s a back-draft, 
and a big tongue of fire shoots out from the furnace 
like a flaming sword. The result is apt to be rather 
hideous if it catches them; but they grow fairly 
skilful in avoiding that sort of thing. The bad 
burns usually come from the swing of a furnace- 
door as they stoke. The deck crowd have their own 
peculiar ways of getting hurt. There’s always 
something to do.” 

“What a lot I have to learn about a ship! 
the girl. 

“There’s still time,” Firth assured her. “‘Make 
friends with McGibbon, and you'll be allowed to 
go down some calm day, and see the conditions 
below for yourself.” 

“Really? ... Pd love to visit an engine-room. 
It would be thrilling.” 

“Of course it is. And you will accept the invita- 
tion, as you would accept the freedom of a city. 
It’s the last gift of an engineer. When you have 
endeared yourself to him for life, he invites you to 


» 
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his engine-room. The heat will stifle you. Oil will 
drop on your bewildered head at every turn. 
Coal-dust will intrude into your very marrow. 
And you'll have a singing in your ears for days to 
come. But don’t have any doubt about the honor 
Obit. 

“T won’t,” said Mary. 

“The Chief will shout explanations, which will 
never reach you because of the infernal row; and 
you will nod your head at random, keeping a fear- 
ful eye on pounding masses of steel that look as if 
they were trying to paw you, like pet elephants.” — 

“You’re not, by any chance, trying to dissuade 
me, are your” 

“It would be hopeless. No one has ever been 
known to decline the invitation. But you ought to 
be prepared. The Chief will expect you to keep 
up a conversation, and you will find it difficult. 
Ordinary expressions of interest seem out of place, 
and you’ve no idea how hard it is to use small-talk 
at shouting pitch. You have to shout against the 
din, and one hesitates to shout casual remarks. 
Ever try it?” 

“Never.” 

“The one harder task in life is to write them 
down. I remember an agonizing occasion on which 
I was introduced to a deaf mute. He produced a 
slate, and I could not fetch up a single remark that 
seemed worth recording there. Conversation lan- 


guished. I still grow hot all over when I remem- 
Bers: 
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Mary’s laughter bubbled over in a manner that 
seemed to make the very sunshine brighter. 

“The Chief, of course, will continue to shout, 
unabashed. He’s accustomed to it. Now and then 
a funny term may buffet its way to your ears: 
“Thrust-block ... High-pressurecylinder . . . Cou- 
pler-flange...? but it will not be enlightening. 
The fitting attitude...” 

Five-bells rang out from the bridge; and Firth 
broke off at once, saluted, and turned away. 

“J want to meet the Chief,” Mary called after 
him. 

He nodded, smiling, as he went. 

The girl remained, happily and healthily con- 
scious of a new environment and a new companion- 
ship. 

“T like him,” she thought, ‘“‘and I like the sea 
... What a gorgeous morning!” 

So the subtle enchantment was woven about 
her. She offered no resistance. She was of the 
Children of Water, and the sea was singing to her. 
The sea was blue and white as the sky, and much 
more beautiful. Her glitter and foam-flash, her 
mystery, the hidden places behind the horizon, all 
were an enticement. They were laden with associ- 
ations that keep the world wonderful. There was 
no need to be afraid of her. She was blithe and 
good-natured. It was easy to make friends with 
the sea. 


CHAPTER: VII 
THE SAGA OF THE SEA 


Op Reppy was not a man who sought the society 
of passengers for its own sake. Passengers seldom 
sought out Reddy. Children and dumb animals 
drew to him as to a kindred soul. The majority 
passed him by, as they would have passed a navvy 
digging holes in the street, or a policeman regulat- 
ing the traffic. Only the imp o’ darkness, which 
sported in the Polyphemus, could have intervened 
to thrust him upon the notice of Mrs. Orwell. 

Lured by the afternoon sunlight, and sated with 
the atmosphere of the underworld, she had been at 
length escorted to the deck by the Surgeon and her 
ward. Firth sought out a sheltered nook, conjured 
up a steamer-chair and steamer-rugs, and hesi- 
tated somewhat obviously. 

She mummified herself in the rugs, as people do 
at sea, and, with an air of utter weariness, threw 
herself back in the chair. 

“There now,” she said, “I shall be perfectly 
comfortable. For goodness’ sake, don’t stand 
around looking solicitous and sympathetic. It 
makes me nervous. Go and amuse yourselves as 
best you can.” 

And the young folks took her at her word. With 
disgustingly frank gratitude, they went off, to find 
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the implements for deck-billiards and chalk out a 
diagram. 

Polite people had been wont to call Mrs. Orwell 
a splendid manager. Others worded it differently, 
but meant the same thing. She managed her 
brother, the easy-going head of the Maxwell Bridge 
Works. She managed her niece... not without a 
struggle on occasion. She managed the universe, in 
so far as it was represented by a small but select set 
in New England. And this gave her a certain dig- 
nity, though she was short, and inclined to obesity. 
_ Her physical movements corresponded to her 
mental attitude to life. She bustled; and others 
made way for her, or suffered collision and found 
themselves driven to abject apology. Her voice 
had the finality and unchallenged right of way of 
an oracle. In company, the casual listeners were 
apt to be listening to Mrs. Orwell. 

But she had suffered a sea-change in recent 
hours. She had come into conflict with ancient 
dominant things which refused to give way or apol- 
ogize. She had not come out of the conflict un- 
scathed. A certain forlorn slip of humility was 
taking root in her heart. 

The lady lay back, gazing abstractedly at her 
toes, much as an Indian Yogi will gaze at his navel 
till he loses himself in the All. Yogism is nowhere 
practised with more success than aboard ship, 
though it be all unconsciously. Travellers will gaze 
for hours at their toes, at a knothole in the deck, at 
a nutshell discarded by some irresponsible reveller. 
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Unseeing and unheeding as wind and wave, they 
are lost in Universal Spirit. ; 

Mrs. Orwell had just achieved this blessed state 
of absorption when she was rudely brought back to 
mundane things. Though the wind had tempo- 
rarily died down, what is known as the “old sea’ 
persisted. Once in a while a great league-long roller 
lifted abeam, and the Polyphemus heeled over in 
ready response. As the lee rail reached its nadir in 
one gigantic swing, doubtless the work of a ninth 
wave, the chair started like a living thing, and 
glided swiftly across the deck. 

“Help!” shrilled the lady, with a mummy’s utter 
helplessness. And old Reddy was within earshot. 

His greeting was: 

“Hey! Full speed astern... Broke adrift from 
your moorin’s, have ’ee?”’ 

“Oh!” said the lady, as she careened violently 
against the rail. 

The long foot-rest telescoped into the deck- 
chair, and she knelt, without piety, in the scupper. 

‘There, there,”’ said her rescuer, assisting her to 
rise, and reseating her, while her bewilderment still 
rendered her passive. ‘“I’ll soon have you warped 
back to your berth.” 

Waiting for the next lazy swing of the deck to 
windward, he easily ran the chair and its petrified 
contents back to the deckhouse. 

“Bill,” he shouted to the main-deck-man, 
“bring along a bit o’ lashin’.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Orwell, unbending 
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somewhat in spirit, the only way in which it was 
possible for her to unbend at the moment. “‘Witha 
little assistance, I think I could reach the saloon.” 

“Don’t you do it, ma’m,” said the old man, tak- 
ing a lashing for his waiting satellite. “Keep to 
the open air. It’s fine. Like wine it is. PIl have 
you lashed up to the handrail here while you could 
wink; and you'll ride it out just as snug’s if you 
were in dock.” 

Mrs. Orwell did not wink. Bill coughed dis- 
creetly behind his hand. 

“There now,” said the officer, stepping back to 
survey his handiwork. ‘‘You can’t go adrift again, 
except you abandon ship, an’ slide off the chair.” 

This alarming possibility was duly weighed 
against the tried dreariness of the stateroom, and 
Mrs. Orwell decided to remain. 

“May I ask,” she murmured, 
you hold on this vessel?” 

“Second Officer, ma’m.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” 

With a start she realized that she was occupying 
the only chair in sight. 

“Thank ’ee,” said Reddy with twinkling eyes, as 
he let himself carefully down upon the steam-pipe 
casing. ‘It’s kind o’ new for me to be sittin’ 
soci ble like with a lady passenger. Seems like 
navigatin’ new waters without a chart.” 

“Nonsense,”’ she said, to put him at his ease. 

Holding to a channel familiar to herself, she 
began on the weather, and expressed satisfaction 


¢ 
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that the glass was going up. She had tapped it 


herself in the companionway. Her new acquaint- 
ance sniffed contempt of the glass. Few of the older 
generation of seamen treat the barometer with 
respect. There is no real reason why they should. 
They study the ways of the ship’s cat, the flight of 
gulls, the condition of tobacco and hawsers, and 
learn things that no self-respecting barometer 
would ever dare to divulge. 

““Why!”’ he said, “to-morrow we’ll be a hundred 
leagues away. Might be fair and fine here, and 
blowing spindrift just outside Belle Isle. Besides, 
it’s wrong. I’ve got a hydrographic office an’ 
weather bureau all attached to one leg, and it’s got 
the storm-cone hoisted now.” 

He slapped his lame leg with evident pride. 

Thick fog closed down on Mrs. Orwell’s familiar 
channel, compelling her in bewilderment to heave 
the lead. 

“T...I1 fear I do not comprehend.” 

“Look at this leg o’ mine.” 

Mrs. Orwell surveyed the member indicated with 
reluctance. It was not a good leg, considered as 
such. Besides, in all her varied experience, she had 
never known a similar request. It seemed to border 
on the indecorous. 

“Fell out o’ the foretop, an’ broke it up forty 
years since,” old Reddy explained. “It took the 
Skipper an’ all hands to put it together again. 
The Mate, who fancied himself with a saw, wanted 
to clear the raffle; and he’d have done it, too, if 
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there hadn’t happened to be a marlinspike lyin’ 
handy. I got my fingers on that spike in time, and 
told them I’d have the spar sliced, an’ the Mate 
went off quite huffy over it. Give some o’ these 
chaps a Ship Captain’s Medical Guide, wi’ pic- 
tures explainin’ how to cut away the timbers o’ a 
human bein’, an’ it goes to their heads like strong 
grog. Well, they had just got it what they called 
right, and what felt something quite different, 
when the Skipper turned white like a school-girl, 
heeled over, and kind o’ lay down on it: and it had 
all to be done over.” 

Mrs. Orwell expressed conventional sorrow. 

“‘At any rate, it’s never been the same since... 
Stayed wilted like. But it’s the most reliable thing 
for tellin’ weather that’s aboard the Polyphemus. 
J just know, by the way it feels, if it’s going to be 
rain or frost or wind; and I’m getting a half- 
comprehension when it’s tryin’ to signal lightnin’ 
or fog.” 

Mrs. Orwell cudgelled her brains for a remark 
that would sound neither hysterical nor silly. 

“It must be a valuable possession,” she said at 
length. 

“Very,” returned the sailor calmly. 

A period of silence. Why should this vulgar 
man flaunt his sorry limb in defiance of Torricelli? 
Mrs. Orwell was loath to introduce a new topic. 
She waited for him to take up the conversation, 
but he would not. 

Suddenly, the sinister prophecy he had voiced 
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impinged upon her consciousness, and stirred her. 
Of all things in the world, Mrs. Orwell felt she had 
experienced sufficient storm. 

“T think,” she said in some trepidation, “you 
madea remark about hoistinga storm-cone. Surely 
you do not mean to suggest...” 

“That’s just a manner o’ speakin’, ma’m,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘A fast rising glass may signal a fair spell; 
but it won’t last over and above long. And this 
here leg o’ mine says heavy weather; and, if it 
says so, why! heavy weather it’s going to be, ac- 


cording.” 
“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Orwell. ‘Are you sure? 
I did hope the worst of it was past!... Is it always 


stormy here?”’ 

““Can’t say for certain,” said old Reddy, “never 
having lived here long enough to find out. But it’s 
gen’rally stormy where the Po/yphemus happens 
to be. It’s been blowing on the North Atlantic for 
a month now, without hardly ever a let-up, and 
she’s found the most of it. She has a way o’ seekin’ 
out dirty weather, and slapping her nose under. 
Seems as if she liked it. Reg’lar stormy petrel, is 
the old Polly.” 

He chuckled appreciatively over his little vessel’s 
peccadilloes. 

“Ever heard tell o’ the Phantom Ship, Vander- 
decken, Master. . . the down-an’-outer o’ the high 
seas... always drivin’ into a white squall... al- 
ways out o’ luck? That’s the Po/yphemus to a 
hair. Haunted, they say. Shouldn’t wonder if she 
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was. Never did see such a boat for fetchin’ up mis- 
fortune. According to the Chief, there’s some sort 
o trouble-craft, called the Weird, we can’t shake 
no-how. Splits tacks with the old Polly every time, 
and keeps to wind’ard into the bargain. Heh! Who 
wouldn’t sell a farm, and go to sea!” 

Just how far Reddy believed in the evil-fortune 
of the ship no one could tell. It 1s extremely ques- 
tionable if he could have told, himself. The twinkle 
in his eye, as he listened to the Chief, aroused 
scepticism. On the other hand, it was one of his 
own favorite topics, and, once launched upon it, 
he was wont to speak persuasively. 

A vague disquiet took hold upon his listener, 
fastened upon her mind and imagination. Weak 
with fasting, and depressed by nausea, she was in 
no fit condition to resist the spell. There was an 
eerie look about this old man of the sea. Like the 
Ancient Mariner, he held her with his glittering 
eye, and she could not assert herself. 

Of course, it was a winter voyage, and one must 
expect more or less tempest. It was foolish ever to 
plan such a trip; but who could have believed it 
would be so comfortless? Besides, a trip across the 
North Atlantic is regarded as a mere nothing now- 
adays; and a liner... frivolous people call them 
ferryboats . . . homely and scarred though it might 
appear, must needs be seaworthy, and registered 
At at Lloyds’, or it would never be permitted to 
sail. She strove to reassure herself. 

‘It was of no avail. In face of the sailor’s calm 
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assurance of renewed storm and his sinister hints 
regarding the timeworn little vessel, the agony of 
the past night returned to her... the sleepless 
hours and the misgivings they evoked; the creak 
and rending and complaint of the unstable fabric 
which alone stood between her and a waste of 
tumult; the abysmal, seemingly interminable 
plunges into the depths; the occasional hideous 
shock, and enormous masses of water crashing on 
the deck overhead; the terror that swooped in the 
dark. Heart-blenching hours of dejection and mis- 
trust. 

And her own crew, it now appeared, regarded her 
as haunted! She could not lightly dismiss the 
vision Reddy conjured up of a restless, homeless, 
spectral thing, driving across these ocean stretches, 
storm-tormented, never making port. 

She was troubled and uneasy, but she could not 
help but listen; and her morbid interest was enough 
for old Reddy. He required no more encourage- 
ment to beguile the time for her with racy tales of 
the little Pol/y’s misdeeds and mishaps, which 
struck a chill to her very soul. Every maritime 
disaster she dreaded appeared to have become a 
habit with that misguided little craft; and, to 
crown all, the old man added a highly diverting, 
but none the less affrighting, description of the 
passing of the rats. Every one knows that rats 
leave a sinking ship. 

Mrs. Orwell had embarked in the ship, she did 
not fail to remember, under protest. She had, 
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indeed, in so many words, expressed the conviction 
that it would never reach the other side. She passed 
lightly over the fact that her protest had merely 
been the result of an instant dislike of the vessel’s 
personal appearance. It was the phrase she had 
used that returned to her. It seemed to have been 
given her. She was almost convinced that she had 
received some solemn warning, which daringly, 
almost foolhardily, she had ignored. Had she 
known all, wild horses could not have dragged her 
on board. 

Meanwhile, old Reddy, tiring of the Po/yphemus, 
left her, to ship anew on the old Bramleykite; and 
he was away back in the days of his youth again, 
cracking on canvas, or coming on deck to find the 
sheets blown to ribbons, fighting his way among 
rough and reckless men, suffering the eternal dis- 
cipline of the sea, learning to dare and endure, 
learning to stand upon his feet and front his bois- 
terous world undismayed. And a pallid listener, 
wide-eyed and apparently hypnotized, hung breath- 
less on his words. 

Mary Maxwell and Firth came along to inquire 
how the convalescent prospered, and were hailed 
with unexpected cordiality. Their mere presence 
was arelief. It seemed to bring at least some abate- 
ment of the horrid spell. Mrs. Orwell strove to 
pull herself together. 

“Mr. Reddy is telling tales,’ she assured her 
ward, “‘that would make your blood run cold.” 

“And you kept them all to yourself!” said Mary 
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reproachfully. “I call that rather selfish. I do 
think you might have sent for us.” 

Mrs. Orwell shook her head, and strove to speak 
in jesting guise. 

“Be happy while you can. I’m half-persuaded 
this is a phantom ship, which may never reach the 
other side. You can’t imagine the sort of things 
that have already happened to it.” 

“But how exciting!” said Mary. 

Firth frowned. 

“T’m ashamed of you, Reddy... giving away 
state secrets like that. Don’t put any faith in 
sailors’ yarns, Mrs. Orwell. We’ll reach Liverpool 
all right.” 

He suddenly took thought of Mary’s expressed 
disappointment over missing Reddy’s yarns, and 
laughed softly as he caught the old man’s eye. 

Very deliberately and suggestively he continued: 

“We took long enough to reach this side, of 
course. I admit so much. But even the old Polly 
never took eight months to make port, as another I 
might mention.” 

The ancient mariner raised a protesting hand. 

Mary was all interest at once. 

“Who took eight months?” she demanded. 

“The good ship Bramleykite,” said Firth mali- 
ciously. 

“Why, that was Mr. Reddy’s first command, 
wasn’t it?” said the girl, to the old man’s huge 
delight. Mary had already devoured tales of that 


same fabled craft at second-hand. 
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She seated herself beside him on the steam-pipe 
casing, clasping her hands about her knees, and 
looked up into his weather-beaten face. 

“Now, Mr. Reddy,” she said. 

“Tt was afore I got command o’ the Bramleykite, 
Miss Maxwell,” he began, disclaiming all responsi- 
bility. ‘We'd sailed from South Shields for Port 
Pirie wi’ coke; and there we took part cargo of pig- 
lead and silver ore, an’ started for Wellington, New 
Zealand, to fill up with wool. Lovely fair wind, an’ 
everything set but the royals; we snored along at a° 
rate o’ knots till we sighted the Kaikura Moun- 
tains. Then the ship was hove to. There was only 
a matter o’ twenty leagues to do: an’, as it was 
blowing up pretty hard, the Skipper didn’t want to 
enter Wellington in the dark. 

“Then the wind flew right into the nor’west, and 
for six solid weeks it blew out o’ the same quadrant. 
Six solid weeks! Every morn we set every stitch, 
and tacked up to the land. Whoo, Jimmie! You 
don’t know you're at sea, in steam. You sh’d have 
been shipmates wi’ me in the old Bramleykite. 
These were the hard times! Hangin’ to the jack- 
stays an’ fending thrashin’ canvas, wi’ the gale 
howling slaughter and the spray bitin’ like a whip- 
lash ... fighting for every inch. An’ every night 
she had to be shortened down to the main-lower- 
tops’ls, an’ allowed to sag away to leeward. Wild, 
heart-breakin’ work. An’ never a let-up in the 
gale. It went beyond comprehension. 

“One Sunday morn...about seven-bells, I 
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mind ...a big sea took her under the counter, and 
another on top o’ that afore she could right herself; 
and over she laid till the main-yardarm was in the 
water. She wouldn’t come up to the wind. Helm 
was put over, and yards squared. She just wouldn’t 
pay off. Lay there in the trough o’ a cruel sea, like 
a bit o’ waterlogged timber, till we thought our 
names were called. 

“The Old Man bawled to us to take in the fore- 
lower-tops’l: but, afore we could get at it, the sail 
was blown to tatterwallop, an’ lashing, like fury, 
across the yardarm. Then we were piped aloft to 
goose-wing the mizzen-lower-tops’l, and... Say, 
how I’m talking! I forgot that sort 0’ thing couldn’t 
mean anything to...” 

“Mr. Reddy, Mr. Reddy,” Maryimplored. ““We 
just Jove these quaint-sounding things and... and 
doings. Please go on with the adventure... and 
don’t dare to leave out anything.” 

“Well, the ore had shifted badly; and we were 
sent down to the lower hold to trim cargo... Took 
some persuasion to get us down, too, for every man 
wanted a last good look at the daylight... An’ we 
had to shovel ore for our lives, while the old Bram- 
leykite lay over on her beam-ends, threatening to 
turn turtle at every roll, an’ pigs o’ lead fallin’ 
among us from the ’tween-decks all the time. We'd 
hardly got it done when the man at the wheel let 
her broach to, and we had to start afresh.” 

“How awful!” said Mrs. Orwell in a husky 


whisper. 
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“At last the Old Man saw she couldn’t stand 
much more, and provisions and water were running 
low; so he squared away, and ran for Talcahuano 
in Chile.” 

“Talcahuano!” exclaimed Mary, glancing up at 
Firth. “Another blessed word!... But why in the 
world Talcahuano?”’ 

“It’s just across the way, so to speak; though 
across the way meant a goodish run. It was eight 
months afore we finally beat our way into Welling- 
ton. An’...an’ reinsurance had run up to ninety 
guineas.” 

Old Reddy sank back against the deckhouse, 
and drew forth his pipe; but he was not allowed to 
rest. Even Mrs. Orwell wanted more. Firth had a 
shrewd way of stirring his shipmate’s memory; and 
the girl, with shining eyes, aided and abetted. 

So the revelation came to Mary, that was not 
wholly a revelation. Old Reddy’s eyes glowed, as 
he spoke of old shipmates in the hard-case sailing- 
ships... of their courage and endurance and in- 
domitable energy. For something capable and 
noble seems to arise within a man, to greet the fierce 
reality and power of the deep. Almost every day 
he must exercise such virtues as patience and forti- 
tude, and they are not mean virtues. When the 
uncouth warning of the wind sounds in his ears, 
when hoarse, hurried commands are given, when 
bruising is to be mocked and death to be faced, he 
realizes a discipline and daring and endurance that 
transfigure the man. 
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All things known and familiar were forgotten, as 
if they had never existed. The customary affairs of 
women and men, the social order, the fashions and 
opinions of the day, were gone. The scale by which 
manhood is measured seemed suddenly to become 
accurate. 

Mary felt she was coming into vital touch with 
primitive, splendid things, the elemental, the un- 
conventional, the inevitable. The saga of the sea 
took hold of her, mastered her, circled the new uni- 
verse about her. She dared forth, and claimed the 
new universe as her heritage. She felt, somehow, 
that she had a right. Doubtless, her claim was 
perfectly valid. Was she not, herself, one of the 
Children of Water? 

Old Reddy seldom mentioned himself, save as a 
spectator of other men’s perils and daring; but the 
girl understood. 

Encouraged by her bright eager eyes and unflag- 
ging interest, he entered upon topics of which a 
seaman seldom speaks... the glory and tragedy 
of sea-life: eager volunteers lowering the boats, and 
daring out into the smother of sea to rob her of her 
prey; the vision, in the ghastly blue flare, of sway- 
ing spectral masts, and white seas breaking furi- 
ously over a desolate black hull; indistinct forms 
huddled on deck, or clinging to the rigging; few, 
perhaps, out of many brought safely away... 
piteous women and men, bereft, bruised, despair- 
ing; the voice of the spoiler in the song of the wind 
and the crash of the waves. 
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He had a way, this strange man of the sea, of 
making the scenes live before her. She stirred with 
the great emotions of men, risking life to save men. 
She despaired with the despair of the hopeless, 
feeling the cruelty of the sea clutching them. She 
was lifted on the wings of mighty triumph over men 
saved from death. She wondered if such adventure 
and romance could ever come actually into her life, 
and how she would meet it. She was half-ashamed 
of having felt at home among commonplaces. 

And into every heroic feat, she arbitrarily intro- 
duced one, Reddy. She felt shrewdly that this 
storm-battered, lion-hearted seaman, who hovered 
in the background of his tales, was doubtless much 
in the foreground of the actual adventures, if all 
were told. She could picture the great gray combers 
and leaden sky; a forlorn craft, with distress sig- 
nals flying from the stumps of her spars, and the 
little Bramleykite hove to to windward; the Cap- 
tain calling for volunteers; and Reddy... a junior 
officer then, lithe, and straight, and young, and 
eager... kicking off his heavy seaboots. Cold and 
deliberate courage! She drew involuntarily to 
Reddy’s type... even to Jimmie Firth, who lis- 
tened in silence, smoking placidly. 

And she understood and appreciated it when the 
ancient mariner, noting at long last Mrs. Orwell’s 
palpable distress and foreboding, changed the whole 
tone of his reminiscences, and addressed himself 
directly to her, with evident intent to cheer and 
entertain. 
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He took her across the North Atlantic in a de- 
cadent cattle-boat . . . worse, yes, much worse than 
the Polyphemus ... telling her of a mad steer which 
broke adrift on the ’tween-decks, chased the bosun 
to chilly sanctuary in the water-butt, and held him 
there in durance vile, the while erratic novices with 
shot-guns, on the upper deck, strove laudably to 
get the beast in preference to the bosun. 

He took her away down the River Plate, where 
the lighthouses are flaming pink, and romantic 
white adobe houses peep out through the cypresses, 
and sleepy Uruguayans moor their dories along- 
side the ship, to fish up pickaree with overgrown 
butterfly-nets. Green parrots flew over the ship, 
screeching advertisements of different stores: 
“Reppino for straw-hats!... Martinengo for...” 

“Tf you begin to fib, Mr. Reddy,” said Mary 
warningly, “we'll have to discount all you say.” 

“Parrots do talk,” protested Reddy in simple 
confirmation. 

He told of the time the old Bramleykite put in at 
Paramaribo and he shot an alligator on the Suri- 
nam. Forthwith, he had experienced an uncon- 
trollable yearning to see how the skin would look 
on Dennis, the ship’s pig. 

“You see, Dennis seemed like’s if he was built 
for it... more’n average length fore an’ aft, but 
kind o’ scant in the beam. And it was wonderful 
how he stood up under his new rig. Bow on, he 
looked something fearsome. The Old Man, I mind, 


had just come out o’ the charthouse, an’ was 
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shapin’ aft, when he met the alligator face to face. 
He was an active man, an’ he never stopped to 
investigate. It was: ’bout ship and homeward 
bound, with distress signals flyin’, afore you could 
cough. The cook, who was emptyin’ a pot overside, 
got half a length start on the Skipper. By way of 
increasin’ his lead, he dropped the pot on deck, and 
the Old Man finished on his hands and knees; but 
they both made port in the charthouse, an’ the 
door slammed. I’ve often wondered what went on 
inside. Wish I’d had the pluck to go an’ take an 
observation.” 

Reddy paused to light a match, and chuckled 
gleefully over his memories. 

“Was the Captain so very terrible?” asked Mrs. 
Orwell mildly. 

“Well, Cookie wasn’t inclined to yarn about it 
afterwards. Treated it as akindo’ sacred memory. 
But I have heard him remark he would rather have 
faced a whole menagerie o’ alligators, wi’ a school 
o’ sharks thrown in. Quite reckless he was about it. 

“Anyhow, next thing was, Dennis took it into 
his head to join the sheep, which were great pals 
wi him... We carried our fresh provisions on the 
hoof, so to speak... Just sheered over to them in 
a casual way, expectin’ them to admire his fancy 
frills. That started the trouble. Soon’s the sheep 
saw the mongrel alligator bearin’ down on them, 
they up-anchor and off, round and round the deck, 
wi Dennis crackin’ on canvas, an’ stretchin’ him- 
self to overhaul them. 
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“Laugh! Seemed as if I’d never seen anything 
funnier in my born days. Dennis was the rummi- 
est alligator! Round and round they went, like a 
giddy-go-round. Now and then the sheep seemed 
to be eating up to wind’ard; then Dennis would 
catch a puff and gain for a spell. An’ the Skipper 
would stick his head out o’ the port, with eyes as 
big’s a devil-fish ... an’ ’most as alarmin’. 

“Tt would have been all right, o’ course, if the 
sheep had kept to the fair-way; but, after rounding 
the mark-buoy, which was the for’ard hatch, for 
the twentieth time, one 0’ the beasties got tired of 
it all, or dizzy, or something, an’ took a header 
over the leerail. That wasa thing I hadn’t counted 
on, and I felt just as if I’d struck a rock where 
there was deep water marked on the chart. 

“There wasn’t anything to do, o’ course. Before 
ever I could get under way, the whole fleet was 
overside .. . all our mutton-chops, an’ kidneys-on- 
toast, an’ braised sheep’s heads... and the alli- 
gator peerin’ surprised at them through the rail. I 
could smell a storm brewin’.” 

“What a tragedy!” said Mary. 

“Ay, ay; by the time the Skipper had said his 
little piece, an’ the juniors had added a few things 
he’d omitted in the heat o’ the moment, an’ testi- 
monials began to drift up from the fo’mast hands, 
I totted up, an’ decided I’d lost the game on 
points.” 

How long he might have continued, no one could 
calculate; but eight-bells rang out sharply, and 
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there is no more dastardly crime on shipboard than 
unpunctuality in relieving the bridge. 

“Holy sailor!” exclaimed old Reddy. “How the 
time does fly, to be sure!” 

And, rising laboriously to his feet, he clumped off 
to keep his watch. 

“Tt does,” sighed Mary. “‘And only two days 
ago it seemed as if the voyage would be intermin- 
able!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
SISTER MAXWELL 


I 


Next day, Dr. James Firth found himself con- 
fronted with a task which dismayed him nota little 
under the circumstances which obtain on ship- 
board. 

Of course, the Polyphemus was in no sense to 
blame. The task might have fallen to his lot at any 
time in any ship in which he had served. But it 
certainly took its place in the long list of trials for 
which the Rolling Polly was becoming notorious. 
Her crew, in general, would have had no doubt on 
the matter. Even the loyal Surgeon, in unwonted 
apprehension, found himself reflecting that it was 
just what one might expect in the Polyphemus. He 
made some real effort to banish the thought, but 
it was there... Just what one might expect. 

He had been hastily summoned to the steerage 
the preceding evening, to attend a man who 
writhed in a paroxysm of agony; and his careful 
examination revealed a state of affairs serious 
enough. Symptoms were conclusive, and there was 
no question about the treatment demanded. Acute 
appendicitis is not hard to diagnose. But the treat- 
ment failed to bring relief. Morning revealed no 
improvement in his patient’s condition . . . rather, 
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the reverse; and Firth’s heart sank within him. He 
had no desire in the world to operate in a makeshift 
theatre which danced at the will of the wind; but 
thereappeared no alternative. Never was atrouble- 
ship like the old Pol/y. 

It was a singularly grave and thoughtful young 
Surgeon who faced so momentous an undertaking. 
Such a task had never fallen to his lot on the high 
seas; and the more he pondered it, the less he liked 
it. Ina hospital, built upon the solid earth, with 
every modern surgical appliance and skilled as- 
sistance to hand, Firth would probably havegranted 
his patient a couple of days’ grace, and then, if 
necessary, operated with high confidence and com- 
mendable skill. It would be all in the day’s work. 
But a ship at sea is no place for such a task. 
There are external conditions to be taken into con- 
sideration; and, in this case, the external condi- 
tions were not reassuring. 

True, the Polyphemus at the moment was rolling 
lazily upon her way. Swung a little off her course, 
head to swell, she might be fairly steady. But he 
had old Reddy’s word for it there was dirty weather 
brewing, and there is no foretelling how long a 
November gale may last. If the task was to be done 
at-all, it must be done within some six hours. 

Who was to assist? It seemed almost hopeless 
to attempt it single-handed. Who was qualified to 
administer an anesthetic? Sailors are handy men 
enough, but their handiness could hardly be ex- 
pected to extend to major operations. Further- 
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more, all his shipmates were obsessed by the evil 
luck of the Rolling Polly. The help of such would 
be worse than useless; it would be pernicious, 
fatal. No; there was none to aid...unless... 
Happy thought! 

It was then, with hope dawning in the heart of 
him, that he went in search of Mary Maxwell. It 
was just possible that she might be possessed of 
that skill which would make all the difference in 
the world. Girls had learned many things during 
the war. He had a shrewd suspicion that Mary 
must have done her bit. Mary was like that. 

The promenade-deck, at the moment, was a 
haunt of abiding peace. Bill, the main-deck-man, 
was lashing a piece of canvas along the lee rail, 
with that infinite leisurely meticulous care which 
betokens the true artist. Jennings, the haggard 
soul who had weighed Canada in the balance and 
found it wanting...his name, it appeared, was 
Jennings . . . stood aft in a trance, gazing fixedly at 
the Anticosti shore. Mary Maxwell, herself, pre- 
sented a pleasant study in still life, reclining in a 
deck-chair with closed eyes. An open book lay, 
face downward, in her lap. 

Firth hesitated before her. There was no im- 
mediate hurry, and the correct procedure under the 
circumstances eluded his seeking brain. He might, 
of course, have tiptoed quietly away, until such 
time as she might awake to give him audience. It 
would have been the simplest solution of the pro- 
blem; but it did not occur to him. The simplest 
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solutions seldom occur to clever men in perplexity. 
Hence the epoch-making discoveries to which they 
are sometimes driven. If it had occurred to Sir 
Isaac Newton that the apple fell to earth simply 
because it was ripe, it would have saved him a lot 
of worry and brain effort; but he would never have 
discovered the law of gravitation. This, it is true, 
has nothing to do with Jimmie Firth, save that 
there, in his hesitation, he was discovering for him- 
self something of the attraction of entities, each 
to each. Again, he might have awakened her as 
the Prince awakened the Sleeping Beauty. This, 
be it said, did occur to him. Never a man could 
stand where Firth stood without some real belief in 
fairy-tales and a vague stirring of princeliness. It 
is the inevitable result of an early diet of romance. 
But Firth did not bend to touch the dreaming lips; 
the times have changed. There remained the pro- 
saic expedient of an abrupt cough. He hesitated. 
Some folk are ill-tempered when rudely awakened. 
Could he hazard a goddess to the test? Truly, there 
was ground enough for hesitation. — 

“All that I ask,” said a perfectly clear and calm 
voice, “is that you stand from between me and the 
sun.” 

Her eyes were still closed. No shadow of a smile 
played upon her lips. 

Firth side-stepped with alacrity. 

““Good-morning, Diogenes,” he said. “I thought 
that you were asleep.” 

“‘Good-morning,” she answered. “I was. But 
I’m glad you called.” 
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“Why?” 

From the suddenness with which she opened her 
eyes and sat bolt upright, one might have thought 
that the monosyllable had kicked away the exten- 
sion of her deck-chair. 

“Because there are a great many interesting 
things to talk about, and I want more tales of 
adventure, which you were sent to tell, and... 
You had no right to ask why!” 

“No?” 

“No... But you may sit down. Where a ven- 
erable man has discoursed, it must be an honor for 
you to sit.” 

Firth sat down on the steam-pipe casing. Any 
officer is at home there. 

“T appreciate the honor,” he said. ‘But I have 
not come to tell tales. I’m wanting help.” 

“Help!...I certainly owe you any I can give. 
What sort of help do you want?... Button?... 
Good advice? ...” 

“Neither, at the moment.” Jimmie Firth was 
grave, business-like, professional. The laughter had 
died out of his eyes. “Know anything of nurs- 
ing?’ he asked abruptly. 

“I graduated during the war, though I didn’t 
get across. ... Is it something serious?” 

“Serious enough. Ever give an anesthetic?” 

“Of course.” 

““How’s your nerve?”’ 

She extended her hands straight before her, 
thumbs touching, palms downward. 
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“Fine,” said Firth with appreciation. 

“But surely you don’t mean...” 

“T’ve a case of appendicitis down forward, and I 
fear it’s going to be necessary to operate.”’ 

Raat seat’: 

Mary’s eyes grew large with apprehension. 

“T should never operate at sea if it could be 
avoided; but I’ve done all I can for him, and he’s 
certainly no better this morning. It looks bad. If 
his symptoms grow any worse in the next few hours 
... there’s nothing else for it.” 

“But...out here, Dr. Firth...in a swinging 
ship... with all the vibration, and...” 

“It’s going to be much worse later on. I daren’t 
delay. You can see it coming. It’s going to pipe up 
before night. If it’s to be done at all, it must be 
done soon. Conditions, of course, are not what one 
might desire, but...” 

“T should have thought they were prohibitive.” 

“They’re a lot better than they might have been. 
You can’t imagine how relieved I am, to have 
skilled assistance. I just grabbed at the hope you 
might have done some nursing. Otherwise, I’d 
have had to call on the Purser or the Chief Steward 
...or work entirely by myself. They don’t take 
the off-chance of an operation into account when 
they make up the ship’s list.” 

“Tl do anything in my power... Ido want to 
help... But it seems terrible. Everything is 
against you. No facilities...no...” 

“Sister Maxwell,” said Firth, “if this thing is 
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necessary, we're going to do it; and we’re going to 
do it with absolute faith. The outcome is not in 
our hands; but we’ve got to give this man every 
chance, and it won’t help any to worry over the 
difficulties.” 

Mary squared her shoulders. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “I shouldn’t have spoken 
balsa i 

“That was natural enough,” said Firth. “But 
the first thought that occurred to me, when I saw 
how things were shaping, was that it was just what 
one might expect in the Ro/ling Polly. It seems to 
be in the air. I don’t think I ever felt like that 
about her before. The crew are forever grousing 
about her ill luck. It’s become a disease with them, 
and it’s infectious. As a matter of fact, it’s a piece 
of amazing good fortune that you should happen to 
be on board just when this situation has arisen. 
You’re going to make all the difference in the 
world.”’ 

Mary was a little disturbed by his enthusiasm 
... could not help but show a touch of perplexity. 

“Don’t you see?”’ he continued. “If I had to 
use the unskilled labor of one of the ship’s com- 
pany, he would damn the business from the outset; 
because he would regard the poor chap as already 
dead. Last trip, a passenger jumped overboard, 
and was never seen again. The trip before, one of 
the crew fell off the gangplank between the ship 
and the wharf, and got underneath the hull. We 
knew nothing about it... thought he had deserted 
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... till he was churned up by the propeller when 
we started. The trip before that... but never 
mind. These things just happened so. The point 
is, that a lot of them believe they are going to go 
on happening. They are saying that every trip 
the Polyphemus kills her man. It’s not going to be 
this case of mine if I have any say in it. Supersti- 
tious fools! They’re coming to look on her asa 
haunted ship in which one can’t expect anything 
but disaster. Don’t believe it, little sister. She’s a 
brave old ship, and nothing is more healing and 
helpful than the sea. Everything is not against us 
...not by a long shot... and we're going to pull 
this man through between us.” 

“T like to hear you*talk like that,’’ said Mary 
impulsively. “I do believe it will come out all 
right. Perhaps there’s a cowardly streak in me, 
Batti... 

“Not a sign of it,” said Firth stoutly. ‘You're 
only a little bewildered over the idea of an opera- 
tion taking place outside a well-appointed theatre. 
Any one would be the same. That’s nothing.” 

“You'll let me know just as soon as you decide?” 

“Tl let you know.” 


2 


And the operation was performed. 

The smoking-room was closed to its two habitués 
for a space, cleansed, and duly sprayed with disin- 
fectant. Smooth-planed boards were laid by the 
carpenter over two tables that had been familiar 
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with naught but liquor and games of chance; and 
the extemporized table was washed with formalin 
solution, and covered with folded blanket and 
sterilized sheet. 

Surgeon and nurse labored together over the 
elaborate preparations. Clean covered jugs of 
hot and cold sterilized water were ready to hand, 
basins, soap, trays for instruments and dressings, 
hot-water bottles, bandages, swabs, sterilizer. 

Meanwhile, the Po/yphemus rolled lazily in a 
rising sea. 

Mary’s heart wavered a little within her as she 
approached her task. She trembled on the unstable 
floor, lest she instinctively grasp some septic thing 
and jeopardize all. An operation, as such, was 
nothing new to her; but this was surely unique. 
How any man could dare the momentous delicate 
work Firth dared, calmly and confidently, under 
these abnormal conditions, with shifting foothold, 
and inevitable obstructive powers, as it were, jog- 
ging his very elbow!... But she must not think 
such thoughts. 

She knew that old Reddy on the bridge was at 
the moment running the Po/yphemus several points 
off her course, to hold her as steady as possible. 
She knew the Surgeon was looking to her for cour- 
age and competence. She knew of the brooding 
shadow that must not be suffered to prevail. There 
must be no thought of defeat. She found a thing to 
do, and whispered a little prayer... prayed for 
the success of the operation... prayed most fer- 
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venily she might keep her balance; and found 
herself moving with almost a sailor’s cat-like 
surety. 

She anesthetized the patient, handed the re- 
quisite instruments, dressings, bandages, to the 
Surgeon, and, through it all, comported herself 
most ably as the Sister he regarded her. Steadily 
and surely, in each, respect and liking for the other 
were enhanced. Firth never for a moment showed 
doubt or hesitation. Mary steeled herself, and al- 
most achieved that absolute faith which her com- 
rade had demanded of her. But, when it was all 
marvellously overpast, and the patient was carried 
off gently to a warmed bunk in a large and airy 
saloon stateroom, she listened to the Surgeon’s 
cheery thanks with troubled eyes and pallid lips. 

“Tt was good of you,” she meekly said, ‘“‘to let 
me help.”’ 

“Brace up, Sister,” he bade her, “‘or I’ll be hav- 
ing youon my hands next. You were splendid. You 
_ did your part to perfection; and everything goes 
well... most wonderfully well. Come along into 
the open, and have a draft of good strong sea- 
braced air. Nothing like it as a stimulant!” 

“Dr. Firth,’ said Mary, as they tramped to- 
gether, ““it doesn’t seem possible that I met you 
only ... only the day before yesterday.” 

Firth’s eyes twinkled, and he was about to 
speak, when the girl interposed: 

“No; don’t say it. We were neither of us our- 
selves.” 
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“There’s quite a difference between confronting 
one another and making acquaintance, eh?” 

“TI suppose you make friends readily at sea?”’ 

““‘We meet interesting people,” Firth answered 
slowly. He was evidently thinking out the matter, 
and he was weighing his words. ““There 1s some- 
thing about the sea that draws people together... 
more quickly, perhaps, than they would have come 
together onshore. It is easy to exchange confidences 
at sea. I’ve heard many strange stories, given 
quite simply and readily .. . almost as if it were an 
everyday occurrence for a man to speak his heart 
out. It isn’t, of course. Funny thing! Out here in 
the open, a man will tell you all sorts of things, 
screening nothing, disguising nothing, careless who 
knows. I’ve known them sometimes break off sud- 
denly with a sort of bewilderment: ‘I wonder why 
I’m telling you all this.’ I suppose it’s because one 
learns a lesson of directness out here. There’s no 
rdle to remember. One tends to become outspoken 
and single-minded. Yes, we sometimes do find a 
closer companionship, at least, than ashore.”’ 

With a momentary whimsical sense of pique, 
Mary noted that he confined his remarks strictly 
to acquaintances of his own sex. 

“Tsn’t that friendship?”’ 

“Tt lacks the most beautiful thing in friendship 
...1ts permanence. You see, a voyage is a mere 
parenthesis in the experience of our passengers. . . 
That’s exactly what it is...a parenthesis. It’s an 
episode in brackets. It has no context. They will 
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take up the interrupted tale again when the ship 
reaches port. They will forget, and there’s no real 
hiatus in the tale.” 

“T wonder if you are inclined to be cynical,” said 
the girl. It is not good to be told that even a plea- 
sant acquaintanceship is a mere episode. 

“But a parenthesis may be interesting so far as 
it goes,’ the officer insisted. ‘‘ Wonderful, the sort of 
things that are sometimes written in parenthesis!”’ 

He prided himself that he was treating the mat- 
ter most philosophically ...and he felt far from 
philosophic about it. He was suddenly conscious 
of the inherent loneliness of a seafarer, and he 
resented it. He was sorry for himself, and there 
was a certain bitterness in his heart. Mary Max- 
well, of course, would depart at Liverpool, take 
up the threads of her life-history, where she had 
dropped them, on shore, and forget. He dreaded 
that certain oblivion; but no hint of that must be 
allowed to reach her. It might be, in truth, a cyn- 
ical crime of the Pod/y’s evil genius to have brought 
them together at all; but he must needs be an op- 
portunist, and enjoy the sunshine while it lasted. 
Gather a parenthesis while ye may! 

“Oh!” said Mary. 

“Your steamer-made comrades are still good 
comrades, so long as they remain in brackets.” 

He was hardly doing himself justice. 

Mary pulled herself together. This sort of thing 
merited some penalty. She was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then turned upon him suddenly. 
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“Dr. Firth, I know you are a good surgeon. No 
one could have been more painstaking or... or 
adequate than you were this afternoon. But, tell 
me, is it your custom to send small boys to take the 
temperature of your patients?” 

Firth started guiltily, like a child discovered in 
the preserve-closet. Then he threw back his head, 
and laughed. Little of the humble and contrite 
spirit in evidence in this man! 

“Funny, you should ask that!... Of course not 
...not what you might call a custom. But I did 
send a boy on such an errand the other day; and I 
got the scare of my life.” 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Maxwell succinctly; “I no- 
ticed that.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” 

“Just what was his temperature?” 

“‘A hundred and ten.” 


“Impossible.” 
“Of course; but most disquieting, all the same. 
You see, the man was not really sick at all... only 


under observation. He’s on duty to-day. But it 
just happened, as the boy was passing the galley 
... you remember how the Pol/y was wallowing 
...the pots and pans started a-roving on the 
range, and the cook shouted for help. That sort of 
shout is never disregarded. Whether the thermo- 
meter was actually laid down on the stove, I do not 
know; but you can take my word for it, it regis- 
tered a hundred and ten, and that’s about as far as 
it can go. My patient was absolutely normal when 
I reached him.” 
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Mary was conscience-stricken. 

“T really ought to ask your pardon, Dr. Firth. I 
seem recently to have been in a state of intermit- 
tent apology.” 

“Granted, of course,” said Firth readily. “It 
might be helpful, though, if you told me what for.” 

“Oh, for being censorious and critical.” 

“To know all is to forgive all...And that’s 
merely a humble petition on my own behalf, not an 
explanation of forgiveness. Now, let’s forget it. 
We're going to be good comrades.” 

“Strictly within brackets, of course,” said Mary 
with laughter. He deserved that. 

She extended a hand with impulsive frankness; 
and the compact was already signed and sealed. 


CHAPTER IX 
VISIONS OF THE NIGHT 


Reppy’s gloomiest prophecy, and Mrs. Orwell’s 
consequent gloomiest anticipations, were early 
realized. 

That night the Polyphemus passed through the 
narrow strait between Labrador and Belle Isle in 
a snow blizzard. Luck of the Rolling Polly! For 
there is hardly a hundred fathoms of sea-room from 
iron coast to iron coast, nor any anchorage in all 
the channel; and, in Belle Isle Straits, a snow 
blizzard, which is more blinding than fog, is a 
piece of ill fortune which adds to the gray hairs of 
any master-mariner. 

The little vessel raised her head defiantly to the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, but kept 
her nose straightforwardly to open water, burst 
dizzily into the broad Atlantic, to Captain Kim- 
ball’s great relief, and bucketed her way through 
the mad vortex of tumbling sea, reeling under dim 
tremendous blows, wrenching a path from the 
spirits of the storm. 

It did seem as if the Polyphemus were getting 
more than her share of storm . . . as if she had veri- 
tably acquired the habit, of which she was pro- 
fanely accused, of nosing out the most evil weather, 
and revelling in it. 
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Down in the officers’ mess, heads wagged sol- 
emnly over her lot. 

“Tt'll be another ne-farious trip, just like to the 
last,” insisted the Chief Engineer, with gloomy 
satisfaction. “Ye’ll mind, I prognosticated the 
same.” 

“And we can do it,” said old Reddy as a matter 
of course. 

“Ay; but I wish the skittish wee craft would sit 
down, just for a day, and haud her peace. I’m fair 
scunnered wi’ her.” 

Gillespie grimly smoked his pipe and made no 
comment. 

“’m doin’ my best to get ’er in on We’n’sday,” 
piped the mess-boy, and beat a hasty retreat with 
the coffee-cups before the Olympians could launch 
a thunderbolt. 

Even Firth had to admit to himself that under 
such conditions she was likely to make a long voy- 
age. Whether this was to be set down to the dis- 
credit of the Polyphemus was now to him another 
question altogether. 

“Make it a month if you can, little Po//y,” she 
might have interpreted the secret desire of his 
heart; and in her own way she seemed inclined to 
answer it. 

Another day of storm went past; and in the 
night, out of darkness and tumult, came the great 
thrill and adventure. 

Rockets flamed to the lowering sky, away up 
there in the north... the appeal of men to their 
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brother men, feeling the snares of death about 
them, hoping no mercy from the deep. It was like 
an electric shock, quickening and vitalizing all. 
Weariness and fretfulness gave way to a new zest 
and enthusiasm. Dullness was banished as by 
martial trumpets. No more dismal brooding over 
intangible phantoms. They were stout men with a 
real job on hand. 

Instantly, the little vessel changed her course, 
and wallowed bravely to the rescue. The trained 
ear could detect the immediate speeding up of the 
engines by a beat or two... Sixty-six... Sixty- 
eight... Reddy could have sworn she touched 
seventy; the Mate made it sixty-nine. McGibbon 
was opening her out, careless if she drummed her 
plates apart. He strode the starting platform with 
the pride of a devotee, paying daring and fool- 
hardy tribute to his worshipful engines ... even 
to the antediluvian pumps and erratic dynamos. 
The Second, braced for a great occasion, hovered 
in close attendance. In the engine-room he was at 
his best. The expansion links were full open, and 
an occasional throaty flutter came from the safety 
valves. Let her race! It was a special occasion. 
Juniors flitted around from shaft-tunnel to stoke- 
hold, each on mysterious activities of his own. 
The engine-room held full muster. Sleep was not 
to be thought on. Here was a task that seafarers 
dream about...a task to evoke the best in a 
sailor, and promise of excitement enough. 

Captain Kimball, peering over the dodger into 
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the night, from time to time waxed quite eloquent 
to his associates over the stinginess of shipowners 
who deny the vagrant little hoboes of the sea the 
life-saving wireless, and added a few simple but 
pungent comments on the feeble apparatus borne 
by the Polyphemus herself. It was a matter on 
which he held strong views. 

“Lucky thing for that small craft, whoever she 
is, that we just happened to be here,” he concluded. 
“And, mark you, Mr. Reddy, we ought never to 
have been here... Damn a man who routes a ves- 
sel by Belle Isle at this time o’ the winter, say I!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said old Reddy, by way of Amen. 

“What was there to come to her aid if some 
crazy fool hadn’t sent us out on the northern circle? 
... And, mind you, I’m not condoning that kind o’ 
folly... Nothing... nothing at all in these wa- 
ters before the spring of the year. These money- 
grubbing lubbers that own her don’t deserve that 
we should have happened along... By the way, 
just see if Mr. McGibbon can’t squeeze another 
turn out of her.” 

Firth, having made such plans as seemed neces- 
sary to deal with a possible inundation of an- 
guished women and men in misery of shock and 
exposure, was at leisure. He deeply pondered the 
matter. It was a wild night, and an unholy hour 
of the night; but, upon mature consideration, he 
decided that this was somewhat he dared not keep 
from his new-found comrade. Mary Maxwell 
would never forgive him. 
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At all events, he must inform her what was hap- 
pening. She would be all interest and solicitude. 
For a second time the question of awakening her 
arose. He must awaken her gently, and without 
undue alarm to her ailing room-mate. 

He gave much earnest thought to this, and, as it 
turned out, to no avail. For the awakening was 
taken entirely out of his hands, and it was neither 
gentle, nor, apparently, without shock to Mrs. Or- 
well. The wild night’s gift of surprise was not yet 
wholly exhausted. Sensation hastened in the wake 
of sensation. Distress signals arose within as well as 
without the Polyphemus ... alarms and excursions. 

He had left his cabin, and turned with happy 
anticipation into the alleyway in which Number 
Twelve was situated. At the same instant, a wo- 
man’s scream, as of mortal pain and terror, half- 
stifled but unmistakable, lifted above the clatter 
and hubbub which haunt a laboring ship in heavy 
weather. There was horror in it: a woman, capable 
of sublime emotions, squealing like a rat in a trap. 
Mysterious horror! 

A curious chill stabbed to the very heart of the 
young officer, as he dashed along to the door... 
all sorts of unaccustomed forebodings clamoring 
for lodgment. 

All was still within. He noted the light shining 
through the ventilator above the door, and knocked 
importunately, pleading to know what was wrong. 

Mary’s voice answered him, moderately calm, 
infinitely cheering. 
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“T don’t know... Just a moment...I’m so 
glad it’s you, Dr. Firth.” 

The door was opened, and Mary stood before 
him. A gay kimono was wrapped around her, and 
once again he found himself gloating over the great 
_ rippled wave of her unbound hair. She seemed 
more wonderful than ever in the appeal with which 
she looked up at him, trusting him to put every- 
thing right, to understand the mystery for her. 
She was struggling to keep calm while the solution 
was pending, but Firth himself had told her of all 
the queer tales and superstitions that had attached 
themselves to this harassed little vessel, and she 
was finding it very difficult. 

And there it was that Mary trapped in his honest 
brown eyes a glance which vaguely disquieted her. 
A hidden something stirred to poignant life, and 
was lulled again to civilized quiescence. It was so 
quickly lulled, only her heart assured her she had 
actually seen it. It had a devotional quality... 
reverence...something fine and very intense. 
But it was lulled again. He was all professional 
interest in the unconscious form of the elder wo- 
man, inspiring anew a strengthening sense of well- 
being in comradeship. 

“Tt is only a faint,” said Firth, taking the pillow 
from under his patient’s head, and reaching for the 
water-bottle. “But why in the world...” 

“T don’t know,” said Mary. “She screamed... 
I was sound asleep at the time... I jumped out of 
my bunk, and there she lay, just as you see her... 
I’ve smelling-salts here.” 
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“Good... Hold them to her nostrils, while I 
chafe her hands... A dream, perhaps.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“‘She may have been asleep, but I don’t think 
so... She insisted on keeping the light on. I sup- 
pose the storm frightened her... that, and Mr. 
Reddy’s stories. Some of them seem to have taken 
a sort of morbid hold of her... You see, she is de- 
pressed with sickness, and the constant rolling and 
plunging are getting on her nerves. She was talking 
of the rats leaving... calling it a haunted ship.” 

‘““A lot of them do. It’s sheer nonsense. Old 
Reddy never imagined what he was starting, or he 
would never...” 

“Of course not. He was entertaining, and per- 
fectly splendid. Aunt is not herself, but... It all 
seems so inexplicable and disturbing. I wonder if 
she could have heard something... seen some- 
thing to frighten her...” 

“There’s nothing to see,” said Firth slowly. 
“Mighty little can appear in a stateroom when the 
door is shut.” 

He was at a loss. A woman might faint through 
long-sustained fear; but why the scream?... the 
sudden acute shock?...He knew the door had 
been shut. Mrs. Orwell was sufficiently afflicted, 
but she did not strike him as neurotic. 

“The Polly does go through some lively tricks,” 
he continued, without much conviction behind the 
suggestion. “Your aunt may have thought the old 
boat was going over altogether. I’ve had to clutch 
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the edge of my bunk myself sometimes, to keep 
from falling out... And I know her little ways.” 

All the time, he was himself battling with a 
sense of impending disaster... thrust rudely out 
of his calm, accustomed way. Despite his whole- 
some scepticism, he had listened overlong to mut- 
tered hints of the Po//y’s Weird to be wholly unaf- 
fected. Once and again, he had been moved to 
suspect the taint. Everything seemed abnormal 
and disquieting. His consciousness of the storm- 
driven thing in distress, to which they were hasten- 
ing, pointed the moral and adorned the tale. There, 
but for the grace of God...! 

He wondered if she were fated to share the dis- 
aster of that other vessel, whatever it was. There 
is always grave hazard to the rescuer. He won- 
dered if there could be something in the air... 
some impalpable portent, of which the wakeful 
woman had become aware. The scientific spirit 
revolted, but the wonder persisted in spite of that 
... obstinate questionings of sense and outward 
things. There was no denying that the Polyphemus 
seemed a veritable loadstone for tumult, distress, 
and excitement. How she groaned and travailed in 
the welter of tempest! Deck-beam and stringer 
seemed to sob under the strain. She was full of 
years, and weary enough. Could there be any- 
thing behind the ancient superstition of the sea 
regarding the rats and the sinking ship? 

Sane healthy-mindedness is pretty much a mat- 
ter of environment. The man about town switches 
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on the electric light, gets his pipe going, takes up 
the latest newspaper report of a haunted house, 
and laughs merrily. There is nothing mysterious in 
the four walls around him, in the solid floor under 
him and the solid roof over his head. The light 
lays bare the four corners of his world. It is small 
enough to be understood, and his mind does not 
without an effort transcend the matter by which 
he is circumscribed. He is disinclined for that 
effort, and keeps his merry quietude. It is only 
when familiar walls are razed and an uncharted 
world revealed, when flimsy works of his brother 
man, which he may take to pieces to see the wheels 
go round, are out of sight, and incomprehensible 
things are happening around him, that he begins 
to doubt his own disbelief. The hardest work a 
sceptic has to do is to keep himself convinced of his 
own scepticism. 

“Dr. Firth,” said Mary suddenly, “just what 
are you thinking about it? You’ve been stand- 
ing there frowning, you know... Your eyes are 
troubled.” 

Firth was instantly himself again. 

“Trying to puzzle out what could have bowled 
her over like this... Of course, she’ll be all right 
in a few minutes...” | 

““T hate evasions.”’ 

“Patience a moment. So do I. A curious thing 
about it is, that I was on my way to your cabin 
when Mrs. Orwell screamed. It seems to be a 
night of disturbing things. There’s a ship in dis- 
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tress up there to the nor’ard... rockets bursting 
and blue flares...” 

The pity in Mary’s soul leaped to her eyes at 
once. 

“How terrible!”’ she cried. “And on a night 
like this! God help them!” 

““Amen to that,” said Firth. “And the little 
Polly must be the instrument . . . I was wondering 
if there could be any link... It seems absurd, of 
course, but everything seems absurd that comes to 
me...I was wondering if your aunt could have 
any hint of the disaster up there, or...” 

“Or if there was something like it threatening 
the Polyphemus,” Mary quietly concluded for him. 
“You said a lot of them talk about it.” 

“T also said it was sheer nonsense.” 

“Of course,” said Mary. ‘‘Remains the ques- 
tion: Is it?” 

“Yes,” said Firth, “itis. One gets into a strange 
mood sometimes at sea, but it must be his own 
fault if he allows himself to remain there. Let’s be 
quite sensible.” 

“Could she have seen the rockets?” 

“We turned north nearly an hour ago, and they 
are dead ahead.” 

““Isn’t she taking a long time to regain con- 
sciousness?’ 

“Why, no... She’s showing signs now of com- 
ing to.” 

Silence fell upon them for a few moments. 

“T do hope we shall be in time to help that other 
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ship,” said Mary. “You don’t know what’s 
wrong?” 
“No... Only that she needs help.” 


“Tt was good of you to think of me... and come 


to tell me... Of course I can’t leave my aunt 
now.” 

“T don’t see why not,” said the Surgeon. “Some- 
thing has startled her, real or imaginary .. . prob- 


ably imaginary; but a faint is nothing. I’m going 
to give her a sedative in any case, and I can ask 
the stewardess to keep an eye on her.” 

“Tt would seem rather callous...” 

Mrs. Orwell heaved a sigh, and an eyelid flick- 
ered. 

“There’s no hurry. We can’t be alongside for 
some considerable time yet. You can see your aunt 
comfortably asleep. Then, dress warmly, for it’s 
bitterly cold on deck. I'll leave a slicker and 
sou’ wester at your door.”’ 

He could see Mary was all but persuaded. 

“Remember, this is the real adventure of the 
seas romance)... daring...” 

“Tl come if it seems possible,” said Mary. 

Mrs. Orwell opened her eyes, and looked dazedly 
about her. Mary spoke to her soothingly, and Firth 
added professional words of encouragement, but 
she did not seem to hear. 

Suddenly, her glance fell upon the porthole, and 
stark terror leaped into her eyes. With frenzied 
hand she pointed to it, and stammered incoher- 
ently. 
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Cold moonlight filtered brokenly from time to 
time through ragged clouds, as they surged wildly 
across the sky. Ever and again, as the Polyphemus 
rolled, the sea rushed up over the glass, shutting 
out the world. Nothing without, save a waste of 
waters. 

“My brain! My brain!” moaned Mrs. Orwell. 
“J think I shall go mad.” 

“Now, you're perfectly all right,” the Surgeon 
soothed her. “Tell us exactly what happened. 
No harm is going to come to you.” 


“The face at the window...” she said, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. ‘‘ Merciful Heavens!”’ 
Mary shuddered. 


A sense of grotesque unreality enabled Firth to 
say vigorously: 

“But it’s impossible. How in creation could 
there ever be a face at the window? There’s no 
thoroughfare out there, you know . .. only the sea. 
No one could look in, unless it were Davy Jones 
himself.” 

“But it was there,” said Mrs. Orwell positively. 
maknow it e.. bysaw pitiinjAiface).): :as dead 
Ch a 

“Well, we shall have to explain it somehow,” 
said Firth in the most matter-of-fact way. 

He gazed out a moment on the tumbling waters 
and shadow-haunted sky. 

“You can’t see very much through the port, with 
the light on, unless you press your face against 
it...It’s an uncanny night, though...a night 
ened 
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“TI was not dreaming,” said Mrs. Orwell simply. 

Gradually she was regaining control of her fac- 
ulties, and Firth felt she must veritably have seen 
something. The look of horrified wonder in her 
eyes was very convincing. 

“T could not sleep. And I was not afraid, though 
my niece thinks I was... I kept the light on, be- 
cause I detest lying awake in the dark, and she 
does not mind.” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” said Mary. 

“Suddenly, I saw a hand come up out of the 
sea... gropingly ... It seemed to beckon to me.” 

She sank back again, trembling all over, as she 
recalled the memory of it. Her soul-blenching 
stupefaction was communicated to her listeners, 
and they stared through the port as though hyp- 
notized. An eerie scraping seemed to sound from 
the plates without. Firth could have sworn he saw 
the clamp of the port turning of its own accord. 
Convinced, as he was, that it was merest imagina- 
tion, he could not for the life of him forbear to 
seize it with both hands. 

Mary touched his arm protestingly. 

“I wish you wouldn’t do that,” she said. “It 
makes me feel creepier than ever.” 

With an effort Firth pulled himself together, 
and smiled. 

“‘Couldn’t be much tighter,” he commented, in 
explanation of his folly. 

Mary’s ““Mph!” in reply, held a world of mean- 


ing. 
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But the question remained: what had startled 
Mrs. Orwell? Something undoubtedly had been 
there, silhouetted against the intermittent moon- 
light, or thrust so closely against the port that it 
was revealed by the light of the room. A human 
hand?... Absurd!... But what could it have 
been? 

“Possibly the explanation is very simple,’ said 
Firth, musing. “A frond of seaweed flung up by the 
waves... a piece of jetsam ... nothing ghostly, of 
course... nothing sinister.”’ 

Mrs. Orwell would have none of so puerile a 
theory. 

“No, no, no,” she protested, growing vehement 
in face of doubt. “The hand disappeared, and I 
kept gazing out. I could not take my eyes away. 
It seemed as if I had stopped breathing. There was 
nothing for a moment or two. I could hear the 
water splash up... I thought I heard a groan... 
Then came the face...its distorted features... 
and dank wet hair straggling over the temples... 
And the look it gave me! . . . It was pressed against 
the glass, and the light fell full upon it... Oh, hor- 
rible!...I could see the eyes glare in a moment 
...1 saw it as plainly as I can see you. It was 
like some clammy sea-thing that was envying us 
the shelter inside...Then it began clawing at 
miei 3/7 

“Aunt!” protested the girl. 

“T suppose I fainted... I remember no more.” 

For an appreciable space of time there was dead 
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silence, save for the constant plaint of the storm- 
driven Polyphemus. 

Firth broke the spell. 

“J fear this matter goes a little outside my pro- 
vince,’ he said, trying to speak lightly. He saw no 
way of linking the fantastic grewsome nightmare 
to actuality. ‘You saw something; but get it right 
out of your mind that it was a human face. Of 
course, it’s easy enough to change your cabin. I'll 
speak to the Purser now...” 

“It would do no good,” said Mrs. Orwell resign- 
edly. “I feel I have been beckoned. The warning 
was meant for me. A change of cabin would be 
useless... Besides, we have the best cabin on 
board. ... No, no; I shall put my house in order, 
and await the event.” 

“You must not talk like that,”’ said Mary ap- 
pealingly. “It’s much more likely to mean good 
than evil). 27 

“Not a face like that... You didn’t see it.” 

“‘But, auntie dear, why should it be a warning? 
Why take the worst meaning out of it?” 

A Heaven-sent inspiration reached the girl. 

“Couldn’t it be a message... an appeal?” she 
continued. “‘We’re on a splendid mission just now 
... But, of course, you haven’t heard. Dr. Firth 
says there’s a ship in distress. . .” 

“Ship in distress!” echoed Mrs. Orwell with new 
interest. 

“Yes... firing rockets and blue flares. We’re 
going to the rescue. They’ve been calling out for 
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us... longing out to us... trying to make some 
one understand. Don’t you think, perhaps, you 
may be... psychic?” 

How Mary loathed that word! 

“But, how terrible!...Of course, I knew no- 
thing of this.” 

“Everything depends on the Polyphemus now,” 
Mary continued breathlessly. “‘She’s no haunted 
thing. She’s a deliverer...in answer to their 
prayers.” 

Mrs. Orwell nodded. She seemed, in some ob- 
scure fashion, infinitely relieved. No reason in the 
world why she should not be ex rapport with some 
appealing soul! Her own soul had every reason to 
be sympathetic. The more she pondered it, the 
nearer she approached conviction. She was grow- 
ing calm, to the Surgeon’s amazement. She was 
invested anew with a certain dignity. 

“But that would explain everything.” 

Mary, in turn, heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Of course it would.” 

For the time she seemed almost to have per- 
suaded herself. At all events, she had robbed the 
incident of its poignant horror, and she was un- 
afraid. 

Meanwhile, Firth had been screwing down the 
cast-iron deadlight over the porthole, and listening 
with reverent appreciation to Mary’s ministra- 
tions. Was there ever such a wonderful girl! 

“There now,” he said, giving the screw a final 
violent twist. “Nothing can look in now. So that’s 
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that!...One thing I can do. I can send along 
something to make you comfortable for the rest of 
the night. Then we can talk it all over in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Orwell. “You have 
been most kind and attentive... And we are ac- 
tually on our way to help this ship in distress?” 

She was deeply touched, to have been so singled 
out by the despairing. 

“Going as fast as we can,” Firth assured her. 
“Everything possible shall be done.” | 

Mrs. Orwell was satisfied. She found herself 
infinitely weary. 

The Surgeon turned to Miss Maxwell. 

“T shall send along some tablets by the steward- 
ess. Feel quite easy in your mind?”’ 

“Much better,” she said, and thanked him. 
“We shall be all right now.” 

“You wonderful, wonderful girl!’ he whispered 
... half to himself, but Mary undoubtedly got the 
other half. 

Taking his puzzled way to the dispensary, he 
solemnly reached up to the bottle-rack for a sopo- 
rific. 


CHAPTER X 
TREASURE TROVE 


Tue Polyphemus was in the ice-track, and the ice- 
track was in a state of torment. 

When Mary Maxwell reached the deck, having 
left her aunt placidly asleep, she saw screaming 
seas rush past, with frenzied white arms outflung. 
The gray sea-spume swept across like thick mist, 
and the masthead light reeled Bacchante-wise 
across a patch of scattered stars. 

She felt a curious exultation. It was but the 
other day she had wondered if anything like this 
could possibly happen to her; and, behold! it was 
happening. There arose in her the thought: This 
is the real thing. There is still adventure and ro- 
mance in life. The sea is tameless as of old. Might 
and mystery are ever with her. And here am I, 
daring the might and the terror unafraid... shar- 
ing the adventure with old Reddy, who is of the 


salt sea stock... with... yes, with Jimmie Firth, 
too. This was greater, dearer than she had ever 
hoped. 


Firth suddenly appeared out of the dark. 

“Hullo!” he said. “I hardly expected you so 
soon. Mrs. Orwell all right?” 

“Sleeping like a child, thank you.” 

“Good... May I say, that sou’wester becomes 
you well?” 

“Tt feels adequate.” 
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“Come along, then. Take my arm, and hold 
hard.” 

She obeyed without hesitation. It was the 
natural thing to do... the right and fitting and 
proper and perfectly natural thing to do. 

They struggled with the powers of night as they 
made their way forward. The spray lashed around 
the deckhouse, and beat upon their faces, and was 
salt upon their lips. It is only at sea that one feels 
rapt into the very heart of the storm... no mere 
spectator, but a comrade of boisterous winds and 
waters, dancing the wild free dance of tempest, 
sharing the passion and the tumult. 

Meanwhile, the steamer plunged headlong 
through the tumult of sea, flinging water over deck 
and smokestack in showers of driving spindrift. 
- Mighty dun-colored clouds thundered furiously 
across the sky, shadowing a scene of passionate 
outbreak. All the world seemed abandoned to the 
prey of unleashed savage power. 

Strong, impetuous sea! She seemed to call upa 
kindred spirit to understand, and sympathize, and 
exult. It was good to lift the face to the clean salt 
spray, and sway with the wet, reeling deck, to 
brave the keen force of the gale that swept up over 
mighty breadths of space. The girl felt an insane 
desire to look into the very face of the storm, and 
shout with the shouting winds. 

The bow swooped, like a great sea-bird, and the 
wash flashed out white against the shadowed back- 
ground of restless water, and rushed away, white- 
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gleaming, into the leaping leagues of darkness. The 
stern flung up to the low clouds with a clank and 
jerk of the wheel-chains, and the propeller drummed 
as if it would shake the rivets loose. Then, with a 
convulsive stagger, the liner squattered down aft 
in a chaos of whirling foam, and the bow lifted on 
the crest of a mighty wave, to stab blindly, im- 
potently, at a few swift-vanishing stars. 

The Polyphemus was a brave old ship, and there 
was no harm in her. Mary felt that she could 
understand Firth’s enthusiasms. The Rolling Polly 
might be aged and weather-beaten enough, but 
there was sublimity in her endurance, in the tri- 
umph of inner power over the vicissitudes of cir- 
cumstance, in the patient, indomitable hold of a 
storm-beaten track. She seemed a very incarna- 
tion of power and grim resolve, matching herself 
with the sovereign natural forces. It stirred the 
pulses, and cheered the heart. 

Firth’s arm suddenly tightened upon her hand, 
and he pointed over the bow. 

To the north, a rocket lifted and flamed against 
the sky. All was darkness beneath. And Mary re- 
membered, and her heart misgave her. For the 
moment she had forgotten that tempest-driven, 
wounded, fighting thing in the night. What was 
her story of suffering and heroism? What was her 
plight? Could she still be aided? Mary felt the 
same helpless pity as once when she saw a swallow 
in the talons of a hawk. She looked on the sea with 
different eyes. 
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Vessels wear out to their last hopeless struggle. 
Men hazard their lives, and lose them. The sea 
remains indifferent, inured to life and death. No 
misfortune awakes her pity. No valor evokes her 
constancy. The pitiless, tameless sea! 

Firth guided her into the lee of the charthouse, 
where they were so far sheltered, and still could 
keep vigil. 

““Let’s sit down,” he said. 

And together they sat down on the casing, Firth 
shielding the girl with his own body from the wind 
that still whipped searchingly around the deck- 
house. 

“You'll see another signal shortly,” said the 
Surgeon. “They keep sending them up at inter- 
vals. Won’t be long, either, before we come up 


to her... Not worrying about your aunt, are 
your” 

“N-no; not greatly...Of course, it is dis- 
turbing.”’ 

very, 


“Tfonly we could understand... But what could 
it mean, that horrible thing? It isn’t possible, is it, 
that... that an actual body from the wreck, if it is 
a wreck, could have drifted... ?” 

Firth shook his head. 

“Drift’s the other way altogether.” 

‘Have you thought on anything at all, to ex- 
plain it? Mrs. Orwell is not the type to see visions, 
or suffer from hallucinations. I know her.” 

“Hard to explain it in any way,” said Firth, 
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musing. “‘Certainly, no explanation could have 
had a better or more immediate effect than your 
own. Don’t know how you ever thought on it. 
That was splendid... good treatment...” 

“T didn’t quite convince myself, though.” 

“No?” 

“Dr. Firth!” ... Mary was almost indignant 
... Surely you don’t imagine I could believe any- 
thing so silly!” 

“Steady, chum; steady!... Bless my soul! 
You nearly had me believing it.” 

Mary laughed. 

“Then, if you take my advice, you'll avoid the 
real... psychics, as you would a plague.” 

“TI promise,” said Firth. ‘The explanation of 
the thing is probably simple enough; but I can’t 
find any that covers the situation... Seaweed, 
perhaps, as I suggested... Takes all sorts of 
fanciful shapes. But seaweed comes drifting up in 
the Gulf Stream. Can’t recall ever seeing any in 
the ice-track ... Of course, a storm may throw it 
about anywhere... Then, there’s all the variety of 
floating junk tossed off passing vessels. But it does 
not, as a rule, suggest a beckoning hand or gleam- 
ing eyeballs. And your aunt was so positive!... 
Eerie business, however you happen to look at it! 
No wonder she screamed. Why! If there is one 
spot in the world where no human hand or face 
can appear, it is just outside that porthole. Id be 
tempted to scream myself if I saw anything of the 
sort... Do you know, you’ve been very brave.” 
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“Brave! Why, I was scared from top to toe, 
merely hearing about it.” 

“That’s nothing. Bravery does not mean fear- 
lessness. It’s the spirit that refuses to stampede, in 
spite of fear.” 

Firth kept silence a moment. Then: 

“We'll find it easier to discuss the thing sanely 
by daylight. And... I’ve been thinking... bet- 
ter keep it pretty much to ourselves, too, for 
the present. Mustn’t let loose a ghost on this 
crowd while they have hazardous work on hand. 
It might affect their morale. They are distrustful 
enough of the old Po//y, as it is, without ever seeing 
spectral faces peering in through the ports... 
Feel as if she were under a cloud... an accursed 
thing.” 

“Poor little Polly!” said Mary softly. “She’s 
doing her best to work out her own salvation 
to-night.” 

Mary felt the more tender toward the stanch 
little vessel for the very distrust under which she 
labored. 

“And she can do it, as Reddy is wont to remark 
... By the way, we might take Reddy into our 
confidence. He’s a wise old sea-dog, and not nearly 
so credulous as he pretends to be.” 

For a time they stared in silence over the water 
to the darker shadow that was gradually beginning 
to define itself. 

“Do you mind my calling you Mary?” Firth 
asked abruptly. 
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“Wh-why, no!” She had answered, before ever 
she had time to consider this stupendous sugges- 
tion. 

“Good!... Think you could call me Jim or 
Jimmie?” 

“T...I don’t think I could do that.” 

“Have a try,” he encouraged her. “It’s easy... 
James, if you like... Kings have borne the name 
... two apostles...” 

She evaded this. 

“How is it that you always manage to appear in 
a crisis... just when you are most wanted?”’ 

“Tt’s a gift,” said Firth solemnly. ‘I hate eva- 
sions.” | 

“You are always doing things for me. I wish I 
could do something in return.” 

“Well, now’s your...” 

He stopped abruptly. If Mary had any scruple 
about granting his simple request, why, her scruple 
must needs be respected. 

“But you do much,” he said. “Don’t forget 
you've given me valuable assistance in my work. 
Nothing could have been more timely. There’s one 
man who probably owes his life to the fact that 
you were on board. Is that nothing? You’ve given 
me a comradeship, of which I’m proud . . . discov- 
ered for me a new delight in the sea and the ship 
...Oh, heaps of things... Possibly, you’ve no 
idea how much you give.” 

Mary was silent, wondering, perhaps, just how 
much she had given. . . how much he had taken. 
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Suddenly, a light began to flicker out of the dark. 

“They’re calling us up by flash-lamp,’ said 
Firth. 

“Can you read it?” 

“Of course.” 

There was darkness for a few moments. Then 
the light winked again, this time in steady dots and 
dashes. Firth spelt it out letter by letter. 

“DRY AD: (stop) ...'That’s ther? mamer 

Again the light gleamed and winked; and con- 
tinued flashing, as if it would never stop. It wasa 
laborious way of imparting information, but none 
the less enlightening. Firth took up the few stac- 
cato facts, and expanded them, as a reporter will 
expand a special correspondent’s cablegram. 

“Thirty days out of Belfast, and no fuel left,” 
he told his comrade. ‘‘She’s loaded up with ore, 
and the cargo’s shifted .. . Been butting into these 
big head seas for a solid month without making the 
trip: and we groused, because the Polyphemus took 
eighteen days! ... Wish some of our crew had been 
on the Dryad. They’d have found out what a real 
trouble-ship is like... Burned up their decks and 
lifeboats, and every combustible they had, in a 
last effort to reach Belle Isle... Helpless and 
adrift!... Don’t suppose they’ve saved enough 
fuel to make a cup of coffee... Food running 
low... Stuck in the ice-track without a pound of 
steam! It must be pretty average comfortless just 
now on the Dryad.” 

Mary was all compassion. 
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“Poor souls! I’m so glad we happened to see 
their signals.” 

“Yes; it’s the first bit of luck they’ve had... 
Used up all their strength fighting the same gale 
that held us up; and, when it’s got them helpless, it 
checks right round, and threatens to pile them 
up on Labrador! These must have been anxious 
days...And ore!... Manganese, I suppose... 
It’s the sort of cargo you get from the other side... 
ore, and drain-pipes, and machinery. You can’t 
eat ore, and you can’t burn it. Bound east, she’d 
be carrying grain in bulk and foodstuffs. If any- 
thing happened to us, we’re simply loaded up with 
food... fuel, too, for that matter. We ran out of 
coal, I remember, on a long trip last winter; and all 
we had to do was to drill through from bunker to 
hold. There were five hundred tons of corn in bulk 
ready to hand... gorgeous fuel.” 

“Shall we be able to help?” 

“Oh, we'll help, all right.” 

Firth glanced up at the bridge with the utmost 
confidence. 

“But how?... No small boat could live in a sea 
like that.” 

“Tt might,” said Firth. “But we'll save them, 
ship and all. Lives count first, of course; but there’s 
mighty valuable salvage there besides, and all in- 
tact. Good job we’re not carrying mails. This is 
a big thing for the Polyphemus. If she can only 
manage to drag that hulk to port...and that’s 
no tremendous tow ... there will be little said 
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about her ill luck for many a long day. She'll be 
the luckiest boat on the North Atlantic. On the 
other hand...” 

“No, no,” Mary protested vehemently. “You 
mustn’t say it. You mustn’t even think it... You 
appealed to me for faith, you know.” 

“T know... I’m trusting hard.” 

“Does it mean returning to Quebec?” 

Firth laughed. 

“Hardly as bad as that. St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, is the nearest harbor.” 

Mary was undismayed at the thought, and 
strangely conscious that she was undismayed. 

“Poor auntie!”’ was all she said, and there was a 
smile on her lips. 

She returned forthwith to her unanswered query. 

“How will they pick her up?” 

“Do a bit of fancy steering, and catapult a rope 
on board...Shoot a piece of string across by 
rocket, and bend a running-line to the end of it, 
and a two-inch rope to the end of that, and a 
hawser to the end of that. You’ve heard of the 
steeple-jack who saved himself by unravelling a 
stocking?”’ 

“No,” said Mary; ‘“‘but I see the point.” 

“There are all sorts of ways,” said Firth, “if 
these should fail...As a last resort, some one 
would swim across with a rope rather than lose her.” 

Meanwhile, they had come up as closely as pos- 
sible to the Dryad, a black mass against the white 
flashes of water. The signal-lamp of the Po/yphe- 
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mus had taken up the conversation, and was wink- 
ing encouragement and suggestions. 

“Ts it usual for the Surgeon of a vessel to under- 
stand Morse Code?”’ asked Mary. 

Firth laughed. 

“T don’t know. I can’t help being interested in 
all the ways of sailormen myself; but I’ve been par- 
ticularly fortunate here. There was a trip when 
flag-wagging broke out aboard like a rash, and 
nearly drove Belle Isle signal station crazy. J think 
it started with the Fourth, who had come fresh 
from a training-ship, loaded up to the gunwale 
with what he called efficiency. It seemed to be 
catching. Every one aboard tried to remember all 
he had ever known of semaphoring, Morse Code, 
and flag-wagging, or started in to learn it. We quit 
the mess-room in the dog-watches, and scattered 
all over the ship, to yarn by flag; and at night 
there’d be several flash-lamps all going at once. One 
ship that passed us and tried to get in a word or 
two, I remember, wanted to know if we reckoned 
ourselves a somethinged firefly. When we got up to 
Belle Isle, the disorder was at its height. You never 
saw such a crazy lot. The Fourth was on the 
fo’c’stle head, reeling off questions at a rate o’ 
knots. He had all the rest of us hull down and out 
of sight, of course. The bridge was trying to make 
an ice-report. The Third, on the after hatch, was 
asking in horrible spelling to be kindly remem- 
bered. And, I believe, I was knocking stray chips 
off the alphabet with a brace of flags on the poop. 
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Belle Isle did his best. He signalled: ‘Repeat,’ and 
‘Can’t understand...Is there anything wrong?’ 
But when the passengers, who had caught the 
craze, fetched up umbrellas, and began to flag 
sarcastic remarks from the promenade-deck, he 
just ran up: ‘Finished signalling,’ and shut off.” 

“Do you think I could learn?” asked Mary 
anxiously. 

“Of course you could. Heaps of time before we 
reach Tory Island. Ill teach you.” 

“It’s a bargain. I’m going to hold you to it.” 

“JT won’t forget...Also, you’re going to visit 
the engine-room, you know.” — 

A dull report sounded aft. 

“There goes our first attempt.” 

The rocket soared away, described a graceful 
parabola, and dropped into the sea. 

‘Are you warm enough?” 

“Perfectly,” said Mary. 

Again and again the attempt was made to get a 
line across, and ever the heavily weighted rocket 
fell short, or drove away on the wind, far from its 
objective; and ever the sea laughed at the efforts 
of men. 

It was bitter, piercing cold. 

A gleam of moonlight revealed old Reddy on 
the bridge, crouching behind the canvas dodger, 
breathing on his hands to warm them. 

“Why!” exclaimed Mary, with a gasp of aston- 
ishment. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Firth. 
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“He has no coat,” she said. “And a night like 
this!... He must be chilled to the bone. He'll 
catch his death of cold.” 

The Surgeon sprang to his feet. 

“The old lunatic!... You can’t play tricks like 
that, when you’re close on seventy. Just hold on a 
minute till I get back.” 

“Of course.” 

Shortly he returned, bearing a heavy sea-coat; 
and she admired his lithe athleticism as he scaled 
the unstable bridge-ladder. She saw him thrust 
the coat upon old Reddy, who seemed to make 
some sort of protest. Firth answered volubly, 
helped him into the coat, and returned to his com- 
panion. 

“That was nice of you... Jimmie.” 

Mary spoke the word with just the slightest hesi- 
tation, which made it all the more delicious. Firth 
decided not to comment on it. 

“Was it?” he said. It had not occurred to him 
in that light. “‘He’s an old man, and a good ship- 
mate... one of the very best.” 

“But why...why...why? What was he 
thinking about. It must be nearly zero.” 

“You’d never guess why ... not if you guessed 
for a thousand years. It can hardly be credited in 
this practical and unsentimental age. When I got 
down to his room, there was his coat lying athwart 
the settee, and the ship’s cat snuggled in the 
shoulder of it, and some small blind kittens cuddled 
up to her. I shifted them as gently as I could, and 
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they made no real objection... Why! Reddy 
actually seemed ashamed. All he said was: ‘Thank 
ee; but there wa’n’t no call to disturb them.’”’ 

“The dear old man!” she exclaimed. 

Firth looked at her, and she smiled mistily. 

The gray dawn stole up, and the Dryad was re- 
vealed, wallowing heavily in the trough of the sea, 
bow and bulwarks white with ice, where the spray 
froze as it fell. 

The signal-lamp was discarded for flags, and the 
castaways were bidden stand by to pick up a life- 
buoy. Then began the ingenious process of drift- 
ing down a running-line upon them, and at the 
same time manceuvring the Po/yphemus so that she 
might not herself drift down upon the helpless 
Dryad. 

Mary, singularly loath to leave the scene even 
for a moment, was eventually driven by a most 
imperious and masterful medical adviser to the 
saloon for food and warmth; and took the oppor- 
tunity of assuring herself that her aunt still placidly 
slept. Then she returned again in time to see the 
life-buoy at long last fished up by the numbed 
crew of the Dryad, and communication, so far, 


established. 


CHAPTER XI 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
Tue Weird of the Rolling Polly, quiescent for a 


space, was not long in reasserting itself. 

Any other vessel at all, having established com- 
munication with the helpless hulk, would have pro- 
ceeded forthwith to conduct her to the nearest har- 
bor in a calm and workmanlike fashion, to the satis- 
faction of her owners and the pride of her crew and 
the due enrichment of all; but that was not the 
way of the Polyphemus. 

For a time the heavy steel-wire hawser sagged 
abruptly over the stern, to the impatience of its 
wardens; but the Dryad had no steam in her 
winches, and her crew, numbed and spiritless from 
long exposure, appeared to lack the simple strength 
to haul it up. To a mere spectator the task seemed 
easy enough. It was not easy. The Polyphemus 
dared not approach too closely; and both vessels 
bucked and plunged in the big seas; and the sheer 
dead-weight to be handled was beyond expectatian. 
They got it almost to the forecastle-head, and let it 
slip through nerveless hands back into the water. 
It was only then, apparently, that they decided to 
make fast the running-line, and break out the cap- 
stan from its solid coating of ice. This would neces- 
sitate much manual labor with crowbars; and the 
Polyphemus lay awkwardly. 
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“The lubbers they ship these days for sailors!” 
muttered old Reddy disgustedly. “Sailors! Some 
o’ them don’t know a clew from a crojeck!”’ 

He was remembering the old days, when he and 
his kind would endure for hours upon the reeling 
yard, without regard to fatigue or hazard, with 
torn nails and bleeding hands and aching limbs, 
fighting to furl a foresail with the feel of cast-iron. 
Icy spindrift whipped over them. The ship stag- 
gered and lurched as mighty seas crashed on her 
bows. The wind hissed its menace in their ears, and 
grappled with them as in the hate of a remorseless 
adversary. It was all in the day’s work. Doggedly 
and dauntlessly they persevered. Those days! 
Those days, when we shipped in square sail for the 
Horn! Ay, ay; there were giants in those days. 

He proceeded hurriedly to wind in the slack of 
the hawser again; but, before the task could be ac- 
complished, the disaster he had feared occurred. 
The Polyphemus, drifting into a dangerous position, 
was forced to take a few turns astern, and the last 
of the hawser fouled the propeller. 

The engines were immediately stopped at Red- 
dy’s hoarse shout of warning, but not before the 
damage had been done. That, apparently, ended 
the matter. It was the sort of propeller with which 
Captain Kimball hesitated to take liberties. To all 
seeming, the Polyphemus was as helpless as the 
Dryad. Just her luck! 

A hectic mate hurried aft, took Reddy’s report 
on the matter, and hurried back to conference with 
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the Master on the bridge. Despondent mari- 
ners, seeing their treasure trove slipping from their 
eager grasp, gathered on the poop; and, sorely 
hampered by Mary’s presence there, hung peril- 
ously over the taffrail . . . ostensibly, to gaze on the 
taut hawser, but, actually, to speak their hearts 
out to the deep. Dark and daring and sailorly 
were the curses heaped on the ill-fated Polyphemus. 

It was borne in upon the onlookers that some 
hitch had occurred, but they did not realize the 
serious possibilities it involved. The inseparable 
commercial travellers returned to the smoking- 
room. A few steerage passengers, shivering in the 
bitter cold, wondered vaguely at the delay, and 
sought shelter till such time as something spectac- 
ular might happen. Jennings regarded the scene 
with apparent sombre sympathy, and gathered 
without surprise a few of the pungent criticisms 
that were passed on the little vessel. To Mary, 
with Firth to enlighten her, it was fraught with 
tragic significance. She was able to view it through 
the eyes of baffled, bewildered men, hounded by 
impalpable spectres. Another outrage of fate upon 
the ill-omened Polyphemus. 

And here was the Chief Engineer, hastening up 
to investigate the trouble... ‘I-told-you-so’ in- 
carnate. 

“TImphm!”’ he said, as he took it in. “Here we 
maun bide. That’s the Polly for you!...It’s not 
enough for her to fankle up her screw on the North 
Atlantic, but she maun e’en wait till there’s a for- 
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tune dangled before our very eyes. Isn’t she the 
cynical little beast?...A fortune gone begging! 
... What else was to be expected, though?” 

He was sounding depths hitherto unplumbed. 

Reddy, in charge of the poop, sighed heavily. 

“Ay, ay, Chief. She ought to’ve had new en- 
gines ten year since. You’ve done wonders wi’ 
them, but it didn’t need a spy-glass to see they 
were fit only for ballast. It’s cruel hard...” 

“What are ye haverin’ about, Reddy?” de- 
manded the Chief in surprise and indignation. | 
‘“What’s to blame in the engines? They’re in 
fine trim. All through that gale o’ wind they’ve 
run sweet and true, as weel ye ken... just like a 
bairn breathing in his sleep.” 

Reddy heaped contempt on them. 

“Tf they can’t wind up a fathom or two o’ wire, 
it seems to me they’re ready for the scrap-heap.” 

“Man,” said the Chief, taking refuge in dry 
malice, “‘ye’re only a wind-boat sailor, and, there- 
fore, to be excused; but ye dinna comprehend 
what ye’re saying. Ye’rea kind of an anachronism. 
She’d strip the blades off the propeller, like... 
like a maid picking the petals from a daisy.” 

‘He loves me... He loves me not...” Reddy 
glanced whimsically at Mary Maxwell. ‘“‘An’ there 
are but four petals to a propeller. Seems as if she 
was going to be unlucky.” x 

The Chief nodded approvingly. 

“I’ve aye maintained she’s the most unlucky 
boat on the North Atlantic... Unlucky’s no word 
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for it. She’s under the execration o’ Abaddon... 
Man, but there’ll be fat pickings here for the first 
vessel that happens by.” 

“Good gracious!” said Mary Maxwell. “I’m 
glad auntie isn’t listening to this.” 

“Tt’s just as well,” Firth acquiesced. ‘This is 
nothing to what you’re liable to hear. But keep 
your eye on Reddy. When he stops twinkling, 
you ll know there’s real trouble brewing.” 

Mary turned to him, and spoke almost in a 
whisper. 

“Tm a little ashamed to have to ask, Jimmie; 
but who was Abaddon?” 

“Blest if I know,” said Firth frankly. “Some 
pal of McGibbon...Say, Chief! Who was this 
Abaddon?” 

The Chief turned withering gaze upon his young 
shipmate. 

“The angel o’ the bottomless pit, laddie... I’m 
whiles astonished at your colossal ignorance 0’ 
sacred matters. Man, were ye never taught to 
search the Scriptures?”’ 

“Ay, ay, Chief... Must have overlooked him 
somehow.” 

Gillespie drifted up to look on, just as he had 
emerged from the engine-room...a wild and 
alarming figure, shivering in dungarees and sweat- 
rag, unshaven, haggard, and smeared with oil and 
coal-dust. He strode to the taffrail, examined the 
hawser, and nodded his head over it with a strange 
grim smile. 
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Mary involuntarily drew a little closer to her 
comrade. There seemed to her something sinister 
and disquieting about Gillespie... about his un- 
healthy interest and Satanic smile. He seemed to 
exhale an atmosphere of malevolence and malig- 
nity. It was almost as if he were glad of the trouble. 
He might have been Abaddon, the destroyer him- 
self, in the flesh. 

““Who’s that?” she asked of her chum. 

“Second Engineer. You are not likely to see 
much of him. He’s a queer, unsociable soul.” 

“But he looks ill,” said Mary, distressed. 

“He doesn’t take great care of himself,” said the 
Surgeon significantly. 

“Look ’ee here, Chief,” old Reddy was saying. 
“T’m going to put a question. Will our short- 
distance wireless fetch to Belle Isle?”’ 

The Chief solemnly shook his grizzled head. 

‘‘How many ships, think ’ee, bound in or out, 
are headin’ for Belle Isle at this moment?” 

“Never a one, Reddy. Fine weel ye ken the 
Polyphemus 1s the last ship 0’ the year routed by 
the Straits.” 

Then comprehension dawned upon his face. 

“Guid preserve us!” he ejaculated. “We're 
both adrift till the spring o’ the year.” 

It was at this point that Gillespie laughed out 
loud, suddenly, hoarsely, sardonically. 

“Ay,” he said. “That’s 0.” 

Mary Maxwell shuddered. His laughter was 


inexplicable and unwholesome... almost mani- 
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acal. It struck a chill to her heart. The two old 
cronies turned and looked at the man... Reddy, 
with a certain pity and shame, all the geniality gone 
from his face on the instant; the Chief, with unaf- 
fected distrust and aversion. 

The Second turned abruptly upon his heel, and 
strode forward again; and a certain sense of gloom 
and disaster was lifted on his going. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
back to Reddy. 

“The man’s gone gyte,” he said. 

“Ay, ay; there’s a queer warp in Gillespie.” 

They dismissed him from their thoughts forth- 
with, and returned to the matter on hand. 

“So that settles it,” Reddy took up the conver- 
sation, resuming at once his accustomed hearti- 
ness. “Think ’ee the Old Man will go explorin’ the 
Polar Séas at the will o’ the wind, for fear o’ strip- 
pin’ a propeller shaft?” 

“He will not,” said the Chief slowly. ‘“He’s no 
so daft.” 

“©” course,” said Reddy humorously, “‘just as 
soon as the gale moderates, he might transfer our 
coal. The Dryad can tow us in.” 

The Chief started, as if stung. 

“A fine-like proceeding, that would be.” 

“Tt’s what'll happen, if once she starts pickin’ 
petals. But I see no call for it.” 

“T hope ye’re correct, Reddy, though I hae ma 
doubts. Man, have ye reckoned what it would 
mean to us to tow that ship to Newfoundland?” 
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“Ay, ay,” said Reddy; ‘‘and we can do it... 
It’s discreet an’ sailorly for the Old Man to take 
soundin’s at every step. Can’t say I blame him. 
He’s in charge, an’ it’s a lonely an’ thankless an’ 
precarious job at the best. But, mark my words! 
he’ll send for you ere long, and mention that he’s 
going to cut that hawser off as short as may be, an’ 
proceed easy wi’ the engines. An’ she’ll chew up 
that couple o’ fathom o’ wire, as it were string.” 

“T canna deny the force o’ your argumentation, 
Reddy,” said the Chief gloomily. “‘Ye’re a bonnie 
reasoner. But I sore mistrust your conclusion.” 

Thereafter, taking Mary Maxwell and Firth into 
his confidence, he told of a dream which had defied 
interpretation, but led him to expect something 
beyond the ordinary perversity of the Polyphemus. 

“T was looking for something more than average 
contumacious to happen,” he said. “I lay there 
asleep, and I dreamed I was down in the engine- 
room; and suddenly I saw a’ three cranks o’ the 
treeple-expansion engine turning seemul-taneous. 
I woke up with ma hair fair breestling.”’ 

“But why?” queried Firth in all innocence. 

“Man,” thundered the Chief, ‘“d’ye no ken 
better than that? It’s acategorical impossibeelity.” 

A quartermaster summoned the Chief Engineer 
to conference with the Master; and, shortly after- 
wards, an able-bodied seaman, dangling over the 
taffrail, and breathing, as best he could, between 
green seas, chiselled through the hawser close to 
the water. 
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The Polyphemus made short work of the frag- 
ment that was left. 

So far, so good. She was free once more, and girt 
for the fray. But the sense of the calamity so nar- 
rowly averted lay heavily on the hearts of her crew. 
They read the handwriting on the wall. They 
caught the loom of a malignant influence at work. 
And all the hazard was still before her. Big things 
were at stake: a treasure trove, of course... but, 
far beyond that, her own honor and her own des- 
tiny, the faith and allegiance of her familiars. Here 
was none of her customary rollicking tussles with 
wind and sea, but a crucial struggle, tense, grim, 
long-drawn-out. Every one was conscious of its 
bitterness. She wrestled with angels, principalities, 
powers. If the Rolling Polly should fail now, she 
was indeed under the ban. 

And the wind screamed with a new startling 
viciousness, and the boom of the sea became a sul- 
len, menacing roar, as though immense living 
things were attacking in the frenzy of hate. 

Once again a line was drifted down to the Dryad, 
and she was taken in tow. The tow-rope snapped 
as soon as it took the strain. 

The Dryad, in turn, proffered cables and steel- 
wire hawser, old and worn, which served merely 
to disclose the poverty of her equipment. The 
little Polyphemus started to life and incontinently 
broke them, much as Samson broke seven green 
withes when Delilah cried, ‘The Philistines be upon 
thee!’ 
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Finally, Captain Kimball ordered up two new 
seven-inch hawsers, the vessel’s last resource, and 
the pride of the bosun’s heart. . . ‘If she gets adrift 
from these,’ said the bosun reverently, “she’s 
damned from truck to keelson!’.. . and picked her 
up again. 

At that the evil genius appeared to withdraw for 
a space, discomfited. Laboriously the Dryad 
sweated the hawsers inboard by the capstan, and 
made them fast to the bitts. Before nightfall, the 
Polyphemus was under way once more, her tail 
squattering down in white water, as she blundered 
through the heavy seas, the Dryad ducking and 
sheering astern, and trusty sentinels posted, to cast 
off the tow-ropes at once in case of emergency. 

Slowly, and none too surely, the little vessel 
fought her way toward port, performing antics 
that struck even her intimates as marvellous. The 
heavy, blunt-nosed, ore-laden freighter made a 
fearsome tow, and wind and sea were contrary. 
Mrs. Orwell descended into abysmal depths of mis- 
ery. But the star of hope shone bravely in the 
officers’ mess. 

Hour after hour the shouting seas came up inter- 
minably, charging grimly from the far horizon in 
the open light of day, or bursting out of the night 
with ghostly gleam of white foam on their crests. 

The gale seemed to grow in intensity. Stout 
fittings were torn from their lashings, as the Rodling 
Polly slapped her nose under and went all awash. 
The bosun and his men labored valiantly to fore- 
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stall further ravage and make all snug. Officers 
went back to the double watch of shoal waters and 
hazardous times. In the engine-room, the vener- 
able engines were humored and nursed, as if the 
fate of nations hung upon their mood. 

To Mary, it was the veritable living out of a 
magnificent natural epic. Never had she hoped 
and longed as she was hoping and longing now. 
And the brave little vessel seemed to rise to the 
occasion, and bore herself right nobly through 
many a furious onset. Hurtling seas came over in 
spurt and spume, but there was no pause to the 
steady beat of the engines, no cessation to the 
resistless thrust of the screw. Gigantic hands tried 
to snatch her treasure from her, but still she brushed 
them aside, and retained her hold. Fearless, domi- 
nant, persevering, she met the might of the ele- 
ments, and held her path, and made her way. 

Slowly, desperately slowly, figures were mount- 
ing on the dial of the log. Almost it appeared that 
in the end of the years the ship had outsailed her 
evil hap. 

Captain Kimball lived on the bridge of his ship, 
had his meals sent up to him there, grew scrubby 
and blear-eyed and weary. 

“There’s just so much dirty weather knocking 
around the seas,” he told the Mate, after prolonged 
bewildered meditation. “‘Why should we get the 
whole of it? That’s what getsme. It’s the damned- 
est thing. Why should it all be piled on us?” 

The Mate did not know. The problem was be- 
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with some uneasiness. 

‘“She’s certainly an unholy hooker in a sea-way.” 

“Tf only McGibbon can keep her going... and 
the hawsers hold out...Good man, McGib- 
boni. $/y7? 

Time and again, it looked as if the jerking ropes 
were going to tear the bitts out of the Po/yphemus; 
but, in the end, it was the ropes that went. One 
hawser parted the second night, and the other 
almost at the entrance to St. John’s. Hope van- 
ished. Despair reigned in her stead. 

The Polyphemus ran in to St. John’s, engaged a 
tug to come out and help, ploughed her way back to 
the Dryad, and stood by her, sea-swept, and rain- 
scourged, and wind-haunted. Apparently, the tug 
came out, had a look at the weather, put her helm 
hard over, and scuttled back to the harbor to sleep. 

The Dryad was drifting, and the iron coast of 
Newfoundland was hard by to leeward. Some- 
thing must needs be done. 

Again the Polyphemus sought help. 

Near Spear Point Light she came across one 
of the Newfoundland tramps, a lean, low, bull- 
nosed coffin, that wallowed in the smother of sea. 
Captain Kimball gave her the bearings and dis- 
tance of the Dryad, lest that helpless craft should 
go upon the rocks in the night, wished her good 
luck, took her excited thanks, and headed for 
harbor. 

So the Po/yphemus lost her treasure trove. Some- 
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what dejectedly she trailed into St. John’s, to 
await inspection of her propeller by daylight. 

She had been already eleven days upon her 
voyage to Liverpool. 

Mary Maxwell tried, not without avail, to cheer 
up her comrade as they paced the strangely tran- 
quil deck, encircled once again by the lights of civ- 
ilization. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Jimmie,” she pleaded. 
“We've done a splendid piece of work, even if we 
had to call for help in the end.” 

“We have,” said Firth, rejoicing in her naive 
manner of identifying herself with the Polyphemus. 
“The Dryad’s allright... But... if only we could 
have brought her into port!...Of course, it’s 
just another bit of bad luck, and we’ll be dosed 
with it to weariness... another argument for the 
existence of the Po/ly’s Weird or ghoul or Abaddon, 
or whatever they care to callit. I suppose it doesn’t 
much matter; the Po//y can stand it... But there 
are sordid considerations of salvage, which may 
not have occurred to you.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. 

“Tt means little enough to me,” her chum con- 
tinued quite honestly. ‘I’m only the Ship’s Sur- 
geon, and an insignificant item in these matters. 
I’m just thinking what it might have meant to the 
Skipper and old Reddy. The loss of their treasure 
trove is sheer tragedy. And they came so near to 
getting it in! But, come to think of it, they'll be 
the last ones on board to whine.” 
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“And that is exactly why it is of them you 
think,” said Mary. “I’m truly sorry. I did not 
understand.” 

Just then they stumbled upon one of the minor 
tragedies of the hour. A gaunt and hollow-cheeked 
passenger, on whom Mary had not before set eyes, 
but familiar professionally to the Surgeon, stag- 
gered out of the companionway, dragging his hand- 
baggage with him, and looked anxiously up and 
down the deck, and almost reverently on the 
shore-lights. For the voyage had been to him a 
nightmare, which at long last was over and done 
with. 

Afflicted with deathly nausea, he had hardly 
raised his head from the pillow since the Polyphe- 
mus dropped her pilot; nor had any hint of all that 
was happening been borne in upon him. Every one 
took it for granted that every one else knew. His 
had been the chaos of it. All the waves and all the 
billows had gone over him. He returned as from 
the place of Shades, reaching out for good familiar 
things. 

He noted Mary, in her brown sweater and jaunty 
brown cap, and his face fell. He looked himself, in 
stiff conventional shore-going clothes, somehow, 
grotesque and wildly fantastic there on the deck of 
the Rolling Polly. 

“Aren’t we to be allowed to land to-night, Doc- 
tor?” he asked wistfully. 

“Land to-night!” exclaimed Firth. “No one 
can land here at all.” 
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A valise dropped with a crash on deck, as if it 
were faith and hope stricken unto death; and Firth 
understood. 

“What! Isn’t this Liverpool?”’ 

“Tm very, very sorry,” said the Surgeon, with a 
world of sympathy in his tones, and feeling almost 
as if he were breaking it to a patient that his case 
was hopeless. “You see, we’ve been delayed... 
unexpectedly and unavoidably delayed .. . Picked 
up a ship in distress... One can’t ignore distress 
signals, you know... Took her in tow...” 

He was stringing it out, that the blow, when it 
fell, might be the lighter. 

“Then where in hell are we?... Excuse me, 
miss; I’m not myself at all. This is a great shock to 
me. I’m hardly accountable...” 

Mary contributed a little murmur of sympathy. 

“St. John’s, Newfoundland,” said the Surgeon. 

With a hollow groan his patient picked up his 
baggage, and stumbled back into the companion- 
way, to return straightway to the sick-bed. 

“‘And there goes anguish and disappointment,” 
said Firth, “‘such as, perhaps, we have never imag- 
ined.” 

Mary nodded. 

“And all the darker,” she sighed, “for a passing 
gleam of hope.” 

But there were others who showed less resigna- 
tion. In the forecastle, the atmosphere, thick and 
murky as it was with evil-smelling tobacco-smoke, 
was clean and wholesome in comparison with the 
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mental atmosphere that enveloped all. It was not 
merely that the cup had been dashed from their 
very lips, in the matter of the Dryad.. . any vessel 
may have its bit of rough luck. That was only a 
foreshadowing of sinister unthinkable things. They 
must needs hark back to the exodus of the rats, and 
canvass gloomily all that it might portend. Mor- 
bid talk and unwholesome speculation were under- 
mining the courage of the stoutest. 

Reddy had been compelled to lay down the law, 
sea-law, to an assemblage of impatient mariners, 
who beset him immediately the anchor had bitten 
into the harbor bed, with demand that they be 
forthwith signed off and set ashore. The Second 
Officer is in charge of the hands; and they sought 
only his parting blessing. They were loath to 
serve another hour in a vessel so frowned upon by 
the powers that be. And there was really some 
excuse for them. 

‘’Favings! Ain’t there been trouble enough, 
Mister, without arsking for more? This ’ere craft 
ain’t no place for a married man. ’Er number’s up. 
She’ll never make the other side... not in a mil- 
lion years... Wot!...Can’t sign off, Mister?... 
We're for the beach anyhow . . . every perishin’ one 
of us.” 

This, it appeared, would be desertion, whatever 
the extenuating circumstances, resulting in cap- 
ture by the alert shore authorities, ignominious 
return to the Polyphemus, and, ultimately, a long 
term in a British prison. 
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Reddy’s discourse was ill-received, but per- 
suasive. | 

By way of endorsement the Harbor Police did 
veritably bring back a weedy seaman, who had 
dared the chilly water in forlorn hope of escape. 
Sobbing with cold and fear and misery, he was 
logged, and duly chased back to the forecastle to 
announce all hope overpast. 

Even in the officers’ mess, Despair established 
herself almost beyond eviction. 

“The Polly’s fey,” the Chief insisted. “I’ve said 
it, time and time again. We'll never have a turn o’ 
luck in her. Could ever one believe a craft could 
be so pertinacious in perversity?” 

Old Reddy sprawled across the table, his head 
pillowed on his folded arms, for he was utterly 
weary. Much responsibility had been his in these 
anxious days, for the Second Officer is warden of 
the poop as well as of the hands. Everything had 
been done that long experience and skilful seaman- 
ship could suggest; yet it had endedin failure. And, 
as Firth had hinted, it meant much to the old man. 
If they had gotten the Dryad to port, the salvage 
accruing would have gone some distance toward 
giving him release and comfort in his few remaining 
years. But Reddy was not the man to abandon 
ship because things went wrong. His blue eyes 
still twinkled as he raised his head. 

““Ay, Chief,” he said mockingly; “‘we’re for it. 
An’ this may be but a ground-swell to the hurricane 
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that’s brewin’. 
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Some were there who took him seriously; but the 
Chief knew the old man’s humor, and appreciated 
it, the while he doggedly shook his head and be- 
lieved in the worst. 

‘Just ease her while she pitches, Chief,” Reddy 
advised him. ‘‘We might be a whole lot worse off 
than we are in the old Polly.” 

“T canna deny it,” said McGibbon; “but, mind 
you, 1... I won’t admit it.” 

Only Gillespie, a churlish and withdrawn figure, 
smoked his pipe in a corner, apparently with sullen 
indifference, crazily turning over in his besotted 
mind new-found ideas pregnant of evil. 


CHAPTER XII 
A MENTOR OF THE SEA 


A CAREFUL inspection of the propeller revealed no 
hurt. The Po/lyphemus, in accordance with Reddy’s 
assured faith, had chewed up the fragment of 
hawser as if it had been a piece of string, and 
nothing remained of it to tell the tale. The ruined 
hawsers were replaced, ship’s stores replenished; 
and, once again, she put out from port on the 
Northern Circle, doggedly to face the winter gales. 

Mrs. Orwell, still haunted by her vision of the 
night, pondered anxiously why it should have come 
to her. Time had dimmed the poignant horror of 
it, but her conviction of its actuality remained. 
Whatever it might have boded, why should it have 
come to her, out of all on board? Mary’s explana- 
tion, of course, had been helpful. Snatches of 
occultism, culled from desultory reading and un- 
heeded at the time, drifted back into memory. 
The rational explanation seemed to be that she 
was veritably girt with mediumistic powers... 
one of the chosen...a Mahatma: a possibility 
which dismayed, the while it fascinated her. The 
proud joy of being psychic must ever be offset by a 
certain disinclination for inopportune glimpses of 
unearthly visitants. 

Otherwise, with the gradual acquisition of sea- 
legs, she achieved also a certain fatalism which is 
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wrought of salt water, and faced the renewed dis- 
comfort and monotony with stoical calm. She had 
her crochet, of course. Also, there was a library 
on board... restful and somewhat old-fashioned 
books, but books one always means to read when 
occasion serves. 

As for her ward and the Ship’s Surgeon, she re- 
garded their companionship as a charming thing. 
Who would not? There was really such a dearth of 
congenial company on board, it was a mercy the 
Surgeon was there. Otherwise, her niece might 
have found her first deep-sea trip a somewhat 
dreary experience. 

Mary Maxwell was, herself, not a little surprised 
at the serenity, even satisfaction, with which she 
accepted the prolongation of the voyage. If any 
one had told her, that night in Montreal, that it 
would endure at least for eighteen days, she would 
have been horror-stricken. She had not then been 
aware that she was of the Children of Water. How 
far away it all seemed! How unenlightened she 
had been! 

Life on shipboard was a new, strange life, fasci- 
nating beyond her dreams. Hidden somewhere, in 
the well-nigh unsuspected deeps of her being, had 
been affinities for the open arch of sky and flying 
clouds and mysterious distances and storm-winds, 
for the sun by day and the stars of heaven by night. 
She found a surprising delight in the relapse to 
conditions of a more primitive life. The world’s 
closed doors were all thrown wide. As heir to the 
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infinite, she looked abroad upon her possessions. 
She felt happily liberated from the manacles of 
convention. She was free as the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth.. . free as the angels of God are free. 

Furthermore, the grotesque conviction, which 
existed in certain quarters, and had recently grown 
out of all proportion, that the Polyphemus was a 
haunted ship, captivated her. She and Firth had 
discussed the luck of the Polyphemus in all its 
bearings. The young officer, to be sure, in his early 
despondency over the dropping of the Dryad, had 
stirred her wondrously with impassioned tales of 
dark episodes in the Rolling Polly’s history; but, in 
the calm that succeeded, had gone on to discourse 
most engagingly on the strength and seaworthiness 
and solid integrity of the little ship that encoun- 
tered all such dark episodes without dismay. She 
was no sport of wind and wave, buta battle-scarred, 
tried, and dominant thing, of amazing endurance. 
She awaited no favoring circumstances. Battered 
and bruised she might have been, buffeted and be- 
wildered often enough on the high seas, but equal 
to every happening, and ever ready to start afresh, 
apparently not without a grim relish for the fray. 
No need for anxiety over her Weird, if the Polyphe- 
mus were adequate to endure all that her Weird 
might decree. Amid the welter of superstition on 
board, Firth’s solid faith and sanity were as a firm 
rock to which she could cling. From such a vantage- 
point, she could actually enjoy the prospect and 
welcome the thrill. 
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experience, turning over and summarily dismissing 
every possible explanation of the face at the port- 
hole, if, indeed, there had ever been such a phe- 
nomenon. But they had kept thesinister disturbing 
thing resolutely to themselves during these days of 
stress and anxiety and final disappointment. It 
was only after the land had sunk again behind the 
horizon, and the leisurely routine of sea-life had 
been resumed, that they took old Reddy into their 
confidence and sought his views on the matter. 

The ancient mariner had come off watch, and 
was about to descend the forward ladder, when he 
was suddenly halted by two eager souls with a 
ghost-story, as good as new, to make his blood 
run cold. 

Reddy listened to the tale with breathless inter- 
est, his eyes growing larger and his brow more 
wrinkled as it proceeded. It was the sort of yarn 
that appealed to his sailorly heart. He removed 
his weather-worn cap, to scratch his wise old head 
to the incitement of thought. The narrators made 
the most of their material. They spared him not 
one last least horrid detail, and he was palpably 
impressed. 

“Now, that’s just as it happened, Reddy,” 
Firth concluded. ‘What do you make of it? 
What’s the first idea that comes into your head?” 

Reddy laughed perplexedly. 

“Much the same,” he said, “as once, when I 
found a stevedore scratchin’ a match on a case 0” 
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lyddite in the old Bramleykite ... full-rigged ship 
you've heard of, Miss Maxwell. Thinks I to my- 
self: Reddy, old man, it’s time you weren’t here. 
An’ I took a turn up country... Made a record 
passage, too, I take it, considerin’ my build and 
rig.” 

“Then you think there actually was...” 

“Nay, nay; ’vast heavin’. I haven’t thought 
yet... Haven’t dug down, so to speak... Just 
uncovered hatches, and hove out the first idea I 
fetched up. That was what you asked for, wasn’t 
it?...O’ course, miss, Jimmie Firth has told you 
I’m superstitious?” 

“Mr. Firth has told me nothing of the sort,” 
said Mary firmly. 

“Oh, well; sailormen are gen’rally superstitious,” 
he said slowly; “but, again, superstition ain’t what 
it used to be. Some men make a stand for what 
they’ve come to believe. They would as soon think 
o’ heavin’ a black cat overboard, for instance, as of 
sailin’ with a corp or a sky-pilot. But, nowadays, 
most of us have to sail wi’ whatever comes along 
... Not but what we may be takin’ risks. Who can 
tell what thing of ill omen there may be in the 
Polyphemus now, all unbeknown to us, takin’ a 
trick at the wheel now an’ then, or makin’ an ob- 
servation through a port? Only a landlubber would 
put it out o’ count... There was the Great Eastern, 
biggest an’ best appointed craft o’ her time, had no 
luck at all— just such another as the Rolling 
Polly ; and, when she came to be broken up, they 
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found the skeleton o’ a missin’ pay-clerk between 
her plates an’ the linin’ o’ her hold. Had been with 
her ever since she left the ways. I don’t infer any- 
thing from that; I’m simply mentionin’ the facts 
...Might’ve had no connection with her luck at 
all; but anything a lot o’ men believe 1s apt to have 


some reason behind it...” 

Mary shuddered. 

“Mr. Reddy, you’re suggesting the most horrible 
things.” y 


The ancient mariner solemnly shook his head. 

“A man can’t always help himself at sea. He 
gets to believin’ in omens and signs and warnin’s 
... IT just mention these things in passing, because 
Jimmie Firth has doubtless said it was only sea- 
weed or driftwood or a porpus or something such 
... which is no way to treat a matter o’ this kind. 
The scientific mind is aye afflicted wi’ agnosticism, 
as McGibbon would remark; but I’m different... 
an thereare,othersive).4 

He gazed thoughtfully over the forward rail at a 
robust seaman who had just emerged from the ' 
crew's quarters. 

““There’s one o’ them,” he said. “Just train your 
eye on that A.B. down there.” 

Mary stared on the man in amazement, as he 
came on tiptoe down the forward deck. 

‘He has his fingers crossed,” said Reddy. 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s never fetched up alongside that 
word, agnosticism.” 
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The seaman approached the little deckhouse 
which served as an isolation hospital with evident 
trepidation, backed up against the farther rail, 
sidled past, and ran for it. 

“What an extraordinary proceeding!” said 
Mary. 

Reddy nodded. 

“What does it mean?” 

“Oh, that’s the meetin’ house o’ the spooks that 
pester the old Po/ly. Best to give it a wide berth.” 

Reddy gazed pensively down on the little deck- 
house, with just a suspicion of distrust. 

Mary was struggling to make something, any- 
thing at all, out of the astounding data that piled 
up within her brain. The Polyphemus had a sin- 
ister reputation of old. That, at least, seemed be- 
yond dispute. The Great Eastern, which labored 
under a similar reputation, had sailed the seas with 
a dead man made fast within her fabric. Ghastly 
thought! At the outset of the present voyage, the 
rats had abruptly abandoned the Polyphemus... 
a sure sign of direst disaster. She was already thir- 
teen days out upon an eight-day trip, yet only be- 
ginning her voyage across the Atlantic. A mys- 
terious inexplicable face had glared in through the 
porthole. Thereafter, she had saved a ship, and 
lost a fortune. What did it all mean? And here 
were her crew, tiptoeing fearfully past a little deck- 
house, to which they attributed all the trouble! 
Mary’s world began to rock about her. The cir- 
cling barriers of the commonplace showed _ be- 
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wildering rifts. Almost she could have believed in 
the mighty Satanic hand, that used to rise over the 
sea of darkness beyond the Pillars of Hercules and 
snatch unwary mariners beneath the waves... 

Reddy interrupted her reverie. 

‘““As for this matter o’ a face at the porthole, 
now, there’s no sayin’...” 

‘But you mustn’t jump about like that, Mr. 
Reddy,” cried Mary. “It makes my head swim. 
Finish up with the hospital first.” 

“Eh?...QOh, there’s little more to tell. It’s 
seen a good deal o’ human wreckage in its time. 
Every ship’s hospital has. There was an A.B., I 
mind, fell down the forward hatch and broke his 
neck. Then there was a greaser... But never 
mind about that. Only, seamen havean eerie feelin’ 
about such a place in any case. An’, takin’ into con- 
sideration all that’s happened to us, up to the losin’ 
o’ the Dryad, they just know the Polyphemus is 
haunted, an’ that little deckhouse seems the most 
likely billet for the spooks. It’s the glory-hole o’ 
the trouble, so to speak. Wouldn’t be a bad job for 
us if it disappeared. I just mention this for you to 
know there’s nothing over an’ above remarkable, 
after all, about a face at the port.” 

Mary looked up in a bewildered way. 

“But, Mr. Reddy, we’re not in the dark ages.” 

The old man refused to commit himself. 

Firth laughed. 

“It’s a little hard to decide just how dark the 
ages may become at sea,” said the Surgeon. “Give 
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a seaman a streak of bad luck, and time to brood 
on it, and you never can tell what he’ll make of it. 
Interesting study, the sailorman! I’ve been watch- 
ing this particular piece of foolishness mature, ever 
since we left port.” 

“And you never told me!” said Mary reproach- 
fully. 

‘““There’s so little on which you can actually lay 
hold. The salient conviction appears to be that 
the disembodied spirits of one or two departed 
shipmates are still there, loath to abandon ship.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Reddy, twinkling. 

“Why in the world they should show such reluc- 
tance, doesn’t appear... Perhaps, because they 
are disembodied. The embodied folk, who think 
they have caught a glimpse of them, won’t have 
any such reluctance. They’ll leave the ship, just 
as soon as she reaches port, forever and ever.” 

“T should think so,” said Mary. 

“Well, they’ve gotten the notion somehow that 
eerie spectral beings hold indignation meetings in 
that hospital, and wreak their evil will on us. Hence 
all the misfortune that has dogged the Polyphemus 
in recent voyages. There isn’t the shadow of a 
doubt about it. It’s a place to be avoided. At least 
most of them avoid it. Even the sanest of the crew 
are becoming nervous. There’s nothing more infec- 
tious than superstition.” 

The fearful mariner reappeared, sidled past the 
little hospital again, and hastened away to the fore- 
castle. 
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“That’s a sign of the times,” commented Firth. 
“That’s what strong able seamen are coming to 
... Demoralized!... Not one of them but would 
have deserted at Newfoundland if he could. What 
about it, Reddy?” 

Reddy gravely shook his head... 

And Mary had seen what Jimmie Firth had 
not seen, what Reddy had not seen, the distraught 
seaman wheel at the entrance to the forecastle, 
and, with clenched fist upraised, lay a curse upon 
the Polly and all that pertained to her. 

She shuddered. She had an instant vision of 
the Flying Dutchman and the sinister issue of his 
blasphemy. Despite all that had already hap- 
pened, she felt within her the strange unrest of 
greater adventures yet to come, impending strokes 
that could not be foreseen. 

Unaccountably, that haggard gesture of defiance 
moved her more deeply than all the accumulated 
evidence of the Rolling Polly's evil fortune... 
remained to haunt her. 

“Sailors ain’t what they used to be,” said Reddy 
darkly. ‘In the old days, if we’d felt the way these 
lubbers feel about a cubbyhole, we’d have had it 
adrift the first dark night, an’ hove it overside.” 

Again he gazed down upon the little deckhouse in 
seemingly interminable meditation. 

Suddenly a light dawned on his face. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” he said. 

He chuckled delightedly, and, raising one leg, 
slapped his knee with extraordinary vehemence. 
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“T shouldn’t wonder one bit.” 

He drew from his pocket a whistle, and blew 
upon it the shrillest sort of summons. 

“All very well,” said Firth impatiently: “but 
don’t forget you’ve got us wondering.” 

“No good crackin’ on sail yet, Jimmie. Only, I 
seemed to catch a puff, an’ it may take us some- 
where.”’ 

A quartermaster duly made his appearance, and 
Reddy went to meet him. 

Mary Maxwell and Firth looked at one another 
in dumb amazement; then back to the ancient 
man of the sea. 

“He’s aperfect old dear,” said enthusiastic Mary. 

“JT doubtif the quartermaster shares your infatu- 
ation,” said Firth. 

From dignified rebuttal of some charge, the 
quartermaster appeared to pass through a stage of 
explanation to abject humility. He wilted visibly, 
and the officer tongue-lashed him without mercy. 
Finally, he was dismissed, and took his disconsolate 
way forward, while Reddy returned, his shoulders 
shaking with unconcealed mirth. 

“There’s your horrible face,’ he chuckled.... 
“T made mention o’ the description to him... an’ 
the dank hair that straggled over the temples, 
an’...an’ the eyeballs that glared in out o’ the 
dark. There’s the uneasy spirit that envied you 
your light an’ warmth; and, come to think of it, 
I can’t say I altogether wonder... But there! 
Seems as though I was sailin’ stern first.” 
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‘Better start afresh,” Firth urged him; “and get 
headed right.” 

“Please, Mr. Reddy,” said Mary. 

“‘Well,” said the old man, “it was like this. 
When you spun me that yarn about the faceoutside 
the port, you had me hove to in the fog, an’ all out 
0’ soundings. O’ course, I knew that Jimmie Firth 
had gone under hatches an’ fetched up all manner 
o’ ideas to explain it. But one he didn’t have, nor 
never could have. He never once imagined there 
might’ve been an actual human being overside, 
takin’ an observation through the port. You see, 
we do sometimes have a man overside, even in 
heavy weather. There was an A.B., only the other 
day, had to go down and cut that steel hawser. I 
took a cast farther back, an’ it seemed as though 
the fog lifted a mite. Suddenly, I got a bearin’, and 
proceeded slow ahead, according... When we 
fetched up these distress signals in the night, an’ 
altered our course to lend a hand, it brought the 
sea abaft the beam. You may remember the pro- 
peller was drummin’ out o’ the water ’most half 
the time; and the patent log... which was towin’ 
astern, Miss Maxwell... kept pitchin’ up to the 
propeller, and waslike to get foul of it. Soit seemed 
best to rig a boom from the bridge, an’ tow the log 
alongside. Is that all clear an’ satisfactory?” 

“Quite,” said Firth. 

“That’s as much as I knew; but I called up the 
quartermaster o’ the next watch, an’ | got the rest 
out o’ him by judicious questioning, an’... an’ 
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makin’ believe I knew more than I actually did. 
It seems, when they dumped the ashes at the 
change o’ watch, the log-line got foul o’ the cover 
o’ the ash-chute, an’ it became necessary to lower 
a quartermaster overside to clear it. That’s the 
whole story... He’s no Peepin’ Tom, as the say- 
ing is; but when he was swinging over there at the 
end o’ the line, all awash an’ more’n half drowned, 
he was ready to grab at anything that came to 
hand, an’ the one lighted port he swung across 
seemed the most obvious an’ outstandin’ thing to 
grab. So he says... but he'll treat lighted ports 
like red-hot cinders, an’ give them a wide berth, 
for some consid’able time to come.” 

“Hooray!” said Jimmie Firth. “That lays one 
of the Polly’s ghosts, anyhow.” 

Mary Maxwell looked for a moment just as if 
she were about to kiss the old man, whereat he 
grew visibly disquieted; but she refrained. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am to have it cleared 
up,” she exclaimed. ‘And what it will mean to 
aunt! To think of that poor soul taking a quarter- 
master for an unearthly visitor with a death- 
warning, and starting in to put her house in or- 
der! I must tell her at once. It may be a disap- 
pointment as well as a relief, but she ought to 
know.” 

Mary hurried away to find Mrs. Orwell, and the 
two shipmates were left together. 

“There’s a trim little craft, Jimmie,” said the 
old man, “‘clipper-built, and taut, and seaworthy. 
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Get her fast wi’ a tow-line somehow, an’ make for 
port. The sea has no greater prize to give.” 

“My dear Reddy,” said Dr. James Firth with 
dignity, “I have no idea in the world...” 

“Hey?... Look ’ee here, messmate; when a 
man looks as you’re lookin’, it don’t take an old 
salt long to figure out his position.” 

“So he puts two and two together, and makes 
seven,” said Firth lightly. 

Reddy considered the matter with due delibera- 
tion, and chuckled. 

“Ay, ay,” he said. ‘You'll find that a calc’la- 
tion o’ that sort aye makes for safe navigation. 
Put two an’ two together... four. Allow for wind 
and heavy currents and deviation o’ the compass. 
Call it seven, if you like. There you are. That’s 
discreet an’ sailorly. Won’t find yourself piled up 
on the beach, when you reckon there ought to be 
deep water under her.” 

The Surgeon gasped, for it seemed like to be a 
home thrust. Strange currents were certainly tak- 
ing him far beyond his calculations. 

“All my experience in navigation is at your 
service, Jimmie.” 

“Thanks,” said Firth briefly, and, taking out his 
watch, studied it intently. 

The hint was ignored. The old man had infinite 
leisure, and was brimming over with plans. 

“Get hold o’ the aunt,” said that enthusiastic 
match-maker. 

“Go to blazes!” said Firth, indicating a natural 
fate of match-makers. 


~ 
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“Get hold o’ the aunt. Took quite a fancy to you 
from the start, she did. Anybody could see it. 
Make yourself firm with owners. Good policy!” 

“When you’re quite finished...” said Firth 
frigidly. Evidently the stewards had been talking. 

At the same time he was aware of a strange dis- 
turbing surmise that it might actually have been 
to his advantage to have paid a little more atten- 
tion to Mrs. Orwell. 

“Take her for walks on deck, an’ offer to carry 
her valise along with ’ee.” 

Of a surety, the stewards had been talking. 

“Oh, belay!”’ said the Surgeon. Nothing is less 
tolerant of raillery than the desire of the moth for 
the star. 

“All right,” returned the old man placidly. “I 
guess I can tell when I’m not wanted, as the man 
said, when she shipped it green an’ washed him 
overside. Fire the pilot, if you like, an’ go foolin’ 
wi’ a lee shore. I’m off.” 

Firth nodded. 

But Reddy turned back again, to lay a fatherly 
hand on his shipmate’s shoulder. 

“Don’t take it unkindly, Jimmie, if ve gone 
blunderin’ into forbidden waters.” 

Firth climbed down at once. He was strangely 
shaken... dazed with excess of light. 

“T don’t, man...I just didn’t realize how I’ve 
been drifting along, hardly thinking where I was 
going. She’s the most wonderful . . .” 

“Ay, ay,” said the ancient mariner calmly. 
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“My soul, Reddy! I’d give anything to be able 


to follow your advice. That’s honest enough, isn’t 
it?... More honest than I’ve been, even with 
myself.” 

His eyes lit up, as with a shining vision, and 
grew dark again. 

“What's the good?... What chance has a man 
at sear” 

He made a gesture of despair. 

“Take a stout heart to it, laddie,”’ Reddy urged 
him. “It’s wonderful how things come out — 
impossible things... Wonderful! I mind when I 
was a ’prentice, tryin’ to get the hang o’ things... 
thought I’d never be able to furl a royal single- 
handed. It came easy enough in time. There’s a 
way o’ goin’ about it... Never had much truck 
wi’ womankind myself, more’s the pity; but she 
don’t seem to sheer off any, when you happen to 
fetch up in the offing. Bless her heart!” 

“Tf only there was time!” said Firth mournfully. 
“She'll go at Liverpool, and take up her everyday 
life again; and that ends it. It’s ghastly! ... This 
is only an interlude for her...an interruption. 
We’re good pals, of course. We've been thrown 
together. That’s just because there are none of 
her own friends around. What chance is there?... 

“Man, you’ve all the voyage still before you. 
’Pears to me almost as if the old Polly was tryin’ to 
lend a hand.” ...The old man somewhat awk- 
wardly proffered his own... “Jimmie, I like you, 
an’ I want to see you win. Here’s wishin’ you bet- 
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ter luck than we had wi’ the Dryad... fair winds 
and a good landfall!” 

And old Reddy resumed his long-interrupted 
course. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SIREN AND THE SONG 


In the evening, Firth sought for Mary Maxwell, as 
he had been wont to do, but he was conscious that 
he lacked his wonted serenity in the quest. He had 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, and his heart was 
curiously naked and ashamed. His conversation 
with Reddy had invested his feelings toward Mary 
with an uncompromising clarity, and it had actu- 
ally been a revelation to him. He knew now that 
he wanted her for his own, as he had never wanted 
anything in life before. Facing the matter squarely, 
he knew that he loved her, poignantly and rever- 
ently ... that, indeed, he must have loved her from 
the beginning; yet he experienced the sort of sen- 
sation that Galileo and Balboa must have experi- 
enced. 

He had turned instinctively to the girl as the 
compass to the star, and revelled in a companion- 
ship that satisfied him. It was all perfectly spon- 
taneous and natural and unconscious. In a mo- 
ment all was changed. He was reaching out for 
that which, if gained, would turn his world topsy- 
turvy, and, at the same time, render such subver- 
sion a thing of little account. He was amazed at 
himself. Liberty, free-lancehood, nomadism, were 
merest vanities. The spell of the sea was broken 
... impotent. There was a power greater than the 
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sea. An exacting medical practice on the solid 
earth held no terrors for him. It was seismic... 
cataclysmal. He had abysses to bridge, obstacles 
to remove, Heaven to scale. Little wonder he was 
shaken. 

It was characteristic of Firth that, once having 
gotten a clear glimpse of his own heart, he made no 
attempt to deceive himself in the matter. His hour 
had come, and he knew it. He realized how fine it 
was to be in love. He dwelt on it, and thrilled at 
it, and was not a little disturbed by it. Life, with- 
out Mary Maxwell, would be a poor thing, lacking 
savor. With her, it would be significant, beautiful, 
_ purposeful. He glowed warmly at the very thought 
of it. 

Then his doubts and fears returned. What hope 
was there that his dreams should come true? The 
time was so short. It was all very well to make 
the most of the frank comradeship which Mary 
yielded while she lingered in the Polyphemus; quite 
another thing, to seek her heart of her, and beg her 
to share his life. 

Hence the disquiet of soul and perturbation, he 
was hoping against hope she would not notice; for, 
of course, it never occurred to him to avoid her till 
such time as he might grow accustomed to his dar- 
ing new dreams and projects. He felt as he had 
been wont to feel just before stepping into the 
twenty-four-foot ring at college for an important 
fight .. . only infinitely more so. He was in a very 
tempest of delight and misgiving . . . hope and fear 
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warring together, light and darkness, just as they 
have warred in the enchanted human heart since 
the world began. 

True; he knew that she liked him. She made no 
secret of it. But between liking and loving are 
great abysses...and precipitancy might wreck 
all, and the time was woefully short. He was con- 
scious of a new resentment at the transiency of an 
ocean voyage. He had no intention of speaking to 
her just yet of the love that possessed him; but, 
come what might, he was going to put his fortunes 
to the test before they made a landfall. Five days 
...$ix at most... in which to conquer a kingdom! 

Such epoch-making decisions shook him to the 
very foundation. He was in no fit condition to take 
up the threads of their light and tranquil camara- 
derie where they had been dropped a few short 
hours before. He was almost afraid to meet her. 

Fortunately, when he discovered her, there was 
no immediate need for conversation. Blessed re- 
spite! She was in the music-room, playing, quietly 
and dreamily, a Chopin Nocturne, absorbed in it 
... unconscious of his approach. Nothing could 
have been happier. 

What a relief it was, to slip into a deep lounge 
chair, and listen in silence, enjoying the sight and 
the sense of her, yielding himself up to her soothing 
ministrations! No need to speak a word. It 
seemed as though the calm and tenderness and 
wholesomeness, which were a part of her, were com- 
municated to him through the music which flowed 
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so persuasively from under her fingers. A new and 
winsome phase of Mary ... glory heaped on glory! 
He exulted in the discovery. 

What were the others thinking of, that he had 
this all to himself? He found himself watching the 
companionway, in selfish fear lest any might in- 
trude. Mrs. Orwell always retired early ...a trait 
Firth considered most commendable. One or two, 
he knew, were in the uninviting smoking-room, 
doubtless more from habit than from deliberate 
choice. His brother officers seldom entered the 
music-room. In any case, he was glad. He wanted 
this all to himself. 

She played wonderfully, too. The ancient and 
despised little piano, so often tortured with popular 
ragtime, seemed to fling itself into its rightful task 
with a sigh of thanksgiving and a new zest. It was 
somewhat weather-worn, like all that pertained to 
the Polyphemus, but still sound and willing. It 
responded as best it could. The shabby little saloon 
seemed changed beyond recognition ... as it were 
a sea-thing, clean and soulful, a haunt of golden 
melody. 

She ended, and he did not speak, though he 
might have spoken more sanely now. She was 
quite unconscious of his presence. He longed for 
her to begin anew. 

She hesitated, brushing the keys lightly with her 
hand. Then she broke into the Fifteenth Prelude in 
D flat, the most beloved of all Chopin’s Preludes. 

The beautiful melody rose serenely over the 
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monotonous drip-drip-drip as of water. It came 
up round the listener’s heart like a spell. It was the 
sort of song the sea might sing to herself, in soft 
flute-like notes of a summer morning, when there 
was nothing in all the world to disturb the heart. 
It conjured up a blue and breezy world... anda 
maiden, fresh and sweet as the dawn, summing up 
in herself all the beauty of the sea. 

But the melody came to an end. It gave way to 
storm and tempest. The calm of it was lost in 
great resounding chords. It grew tumultuous, and 
wild, and wilder still. And the sea-maiden with- 
drew afar off. She was never his. Shewas remote as 
a star, and unattainable. He watched the slim 
brown hands busy upon the keys, directing the 
storm that seemed to express all the tumult of his 
soul. The rushing of the wind was in it, the crash 
of breakers, terror and doubt and passion. . . and, 
behind all, the loom of that sinister Weird, that 
had willed the little Polyphemus so much of disap- 
pointment and disaster, and might well transcend 
all by making a mockery of his dearest dreams. 
The music seemed to have an immediate signifi- 
cance for the listener; and, gazing on the enrap- 
tured player, he wondered what was going to come 
of it all. 

“It’s got to have a happy ending,” he told him- 
self. He still believed his sea would bring him 
naught but good ... now, more than ever. 

And the trouble passed. There was a moment’s 
pause; and again the song arose, exquisitely sooth- 
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ing, uplifting in its sweet and tender strains, calmly 
happy and wholesome... all the more soothing, 
and uplifting, and happy and wholesome, for the 
tumult through which it had passed. It was like 
sanity after delirium. He felt a sort of triumph, as 
if the little Polyphemus had cleft her way through 
all the madness and menace of her latter lot, till 
the calm returned out of the hidden depths, and 
the quiet sunlight rested anew upon her golden 
fortitude. He felt a wild exultation, as if he had 
himself swept impetuously through all hazard and 
uncertainty to the achievement of his heart’s 
desire. 

One never can tell why certain music affects him 
thus and thus. He may have heard a famous com- 
position before with delight and appreciation; and 
he hears it once again, and it is his very own, his 
heart-song, wrought out of his experience, inter- 
preting his life. 

Numberless works might have voiced for the sea- 
farer the beauty and terror of the sea... or life... 
or love: the immemorial struggle of light and dark- 
ness, storm and calm: the final triumph of all that 
is best. But it just happened to be the Prelude 
Mary played that evening which seized upon his 
imagination, and whispered to him with prophetic 
voice. It haunted him thereafter beneficently. It 
satisfied him. 

Of course, it was Mary who played it. That 
made all the difference. It was Mary who played 
it into the very heart of him. 
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A parable of life! 

And love? 

A high note sounded like a clarion .. . a splendid 
note, breaking the even tenor of the song. What 
else could it mean? The interruption seemed like 
the fulfilment of all. And the melody ebbed, in 
perfect content and beauty, to silence. 

“That’s the Raindrop, isn’t it?”’ he found him- 
self saying, amazed to find that he could speak cas- 
ually ... almost as if nothing had happened. 

Mary Maxwell spun round on her stool with 
deepening color. 

“Why! I didn’t know I had an audience,” she 
said. 

‘Perhaps I shouldn’t have spoken. I didn’t take 
time to think. You were making great magic, you 
know. It was foolish of me to break it. We’re apt 
to get starved of good music out here... It is the 
Raindrop, isn’t it?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Yes; it’s often called the Raindrop. They say 
Chopin was lying in a monastery, listening to the 
rain beating on the roof, when he composed it. 
But these stories can’t always be trusted. There 
are others, too: one, that he was mad, and under 
the impression that drops of water were wearing 
away his brain, like... like Chinese torture.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound mad. I never heard anything 
more satisfactory.” 

Mary gave him a glance of happy commenda- 
tion. 
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“T like your enthusiasm,” she said. ‘“There’s 
yet another story, more romantic, that he lay at 
the bottom of the sea, listening to a siren sing- 
Tie ee 

“T suppose Chopin could compose under any 
circumstances, almost,” Firth ventured. A Jest in 
time of danger shows the pulses even. 

“Don’t be foolish, Jimmie. That was ina dream, 
of course. ... And his friends mourned him as lost, 
and their tears fell heavily on his heart...in A 
flat. You can take your choice of the stories. The 
Preiude itself is very beautiful.” 

“TI suppose music means pretty much what it 
brings to the listener?” 

“N-no,” said Mary dubiously. “One ought to 
be able to bring out something at least of what the 


composer intended ... But, suppose it does... ?”’ 
“Td choose the siren tale.” 
¢ Why?” 


“Because the sea beats all through that Prelude; 
and the siren, in the old myths, always meant the 
beauty, and music, and magic of the sea... the 
enchantment that gets hold of a man, you know. 
It got hold of me once...” 

“T never thought of that... ] suppose she did.” 

“That was the real siren... the siren who lured 
a man to the company of the immortals. People 
have forgotten she did that. They’ve gotten her 
confused with harpies and vampires, which were 
different altogether. The real siren must have 
been splendid . . . Ulysses’ siren . . . Chopin’s siren. 
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Come to think of it, we’ve slandered her horribly. 
We’ve given her name to an instrument that 
wounds the defenceless air unto death...” 

“Tt does seem hard,” laughed Mary. 

“Of course, he went back to his disconsolate 
friends again, and it all came out happily. Note 
how the siren song breaks off short toward the 
ender is 

“‘Aren’t you straining the story just a little?” 

Mary struck again the single clarion note, and 
brought out the thrilling little phrase that followed, 
to her comrade’s great delight. 

If only he might regard the incident as alle- 
gorical ! 

“Perhaps. I wonder if Chopin was ever at sea.” 

“JT doubt it,” said Mary. 

“At all events, Ulysses was.” 

‘‘He never was anywhere else very long, was 
her” 

“Tm afraid not. His home life seemed to consist 
in running in occasionally to slay a few suitors, and 
he was off again.” 

‘Poor Penelope!”’ sighed Mary. “I suppose she 
couldn’t sing.” 

“Perhaps Ulysses did return to Penelope after 
all,” Firth suggested hopefully. “Perhaps...” 

Penelope ought to have been stronger than the 
sirens. That was all that was necessary to bring 
the story out aright. He had himself loved the sea; 
but the sea was conquered. The siren song could 
never again prevail. 
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“Please play some more,” he urged; and Mary 
at once responded. 

In some effort toward the apt and the congruous, 
she poured forth in Hungarian Rhapsody the amaz- 
ing interpretation of the soul of a nomad. 

And, the while she played, that nomad Jimmie 
Firth was rapt in a vision of the outward trail, when 
the ship was beating out of home waters in the first 
of the long-sustained storm. A sudden burst of 
lightning over the Irish coast; and, for a bright 
instant, there lay revealed a quiet valley, a clump 
of trees, a cottage. The darkness closed in... He 
could still see a tiny point of light glimmering 
across the sea. There would be a shaded lamp, and 
a fire upon the hearth; around, the everlasting 
calm of the hills; within, the great home peace. 
There would be a woman of kindred soul, with the 
firelight glow upon her face, and... 

The spray whipped mockingly across his eyes. 
The grim black helot of the sea plunged forward, as 
if urged by some dread destiny. 

There was a sudden novel winsomeness about 
that cottage, nestling cosily under shelter of the 
hills. For a time he faced the outer dark almost 
with misgiving. He knew the misgiving had now 
become a certainty. For all the mighty spell she 
wove around the heart of a man, and all the singing 
of the sirens, what had the sea herself to give save 
the homelessness of the wild, and the peace of the 
restless wave, and love like the wandering wind? 

Was it the will of the Weird to mock him with 
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vain visions, or, haply, to give him that which is 
mightier than the sea? He did not know; but his 
heart was longing out toa maid. Motherof Heaven, 
for the heart of that maid! 

They tramped the deck together afterwards, 
round and round the promenade, a measured mile, 
as was their custom. 

“A whole wonderful week more of it!” thought 
Mary to herself. 

And, “‘Only a day or two!” thought Firth with 
wistfulness. . 

Nevertheless, he was strangely comforted. It 
may have been merest imagination, but there did 
seem between them some new tacit tie. 

She paused at the saloon door. The stars were 
bright, and a small new crescent moon shed a quiet 
radiance over the restless sea. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night after all,” she said, im- 
pulsively offering her hand. 

“The most beautiful I have ever known,” said 
Jimmie Firth. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ADRIFT 


I 
Ir was the following evening. 


None but Mary Maxwell and Reddy saw the 
Second Engineer come stealthily out on the well- 
deck, and cower by the rail, a man seeking the 
darkness. His tottering gait and furtive mien 
showed the poison in his blood. He seemed to 
shrink away from the feeble electric lights; and his 
way was the way of a man afraid, with panicky 
vein-freezing terror. 

The ancient mariner shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned abruptly. After all, it was no business of 
his. But the trouble stirred in his eyes, and he fin- 
gered his grizzled beard nervously. Gillespie was 
clinging to a stanchion, and leaning far out over 
the rail. The inexorable assailed him, mocking his 
weakness. The dark seemed to be clutching at his 
life. He was a helpless thing, driving on a lee shore. 
He suffered in the dark, and he feared the dark. 
If any gleam of daylight entered his mind, it served 
only to show the precipices which awaited him, 
filled with night. He lived on bitterness. 

“Tt troubles you?” said Mary. 

Reddy started. He had thought her all uncon- 
scious of the forlorn figure down there in the 
shadows. 
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“Ay, ay. It’s the Second Engineer... you’ve 
seen him afore, I take it...a mighty efficient 
mechanic, but a weak unseaworthy man. Gives 
me the creeps every time I see him. Broods, an’ 
broods, an’ says nothing. Some kinds o’ broodin’ 
are worse than bad liquor on a weak constitution; 
an’, when you’re sufferin’ from the two together, 
it’s about time to abandon ship.” 

“What does he have to brood about?... Yes, 
I’ve seen him before. He makes me sad.” 

Reddy shifted uneasily. 

“Gillespie was Chief for many years, an’ he'll 
never be Chief again. That has preyed on his 
mind, an’ headed him to the liquor. He’s a man 
wi’ a grievance, an’, sooner than jettison it, the 
simple an’ sailorly thing to do, he’d go to the bot- 
tom. Yet he hasn’t an enemy, barrin’ himself... 
Ay, ay; but he’s had a deck-load o’ trouble in his 
time”... The old man spoke as if trouble were 
less than a name to himself... “Let’s thank the 
Almighty for fair winds an’ stanch hulls, an’ lend a 
hand to the unfort’nate...Ay; a lonely, lonely 
man!” 

“T wish there were something one could do,” 
said Mary eagerly. “I’d be glad to do anything in 
my power. Don’t you think I might make friends 
with him?” 

Reddy looked down on her with great tender- 
ness. 

““He’s not over an’ above soci’ble, an’ that’s a 
fact; but you’ve a way with you, Miss Maxwell.” 
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“No; not now. He’s in no fit condition. Whiles, 
I almost feel as if I must let him drift myself. He’s 
like the fo’mast hands o’ the Dryad...can’t 
hardly haul in a tow-line when it’s dangled afore 
him.” 
Reddy tramped a space in silence. Then: 
“That man might’ve been Chief in the flag-ship 
o’ the fleet if he’d run a straight course; but it’s 
liquor, an’ a grudge, an’ broodin’ an’ broodin’, and 
the liquor feeds the grudge, and aye he harps on’t, 
till he’s the worst ill-used being on the seven seas.” 
They had drawn naturally each to each, these 
two. Mary liked him, because he was the old man 
of the sea some folk dream about; because his eyes 
were bright and twinkling, like sea-ripples, instead 
of gazing dimly back into the past, or resignedly 
into the future; because he was manly and humor- 
ousand towardly; and because heregarded her with 
unaffected interest, strange in a man of his years. 
He liked her, because she was quick on the helm, 
and responsive; because the sunlight was at home 
in her hair and on her face and in her heart; per- 
haps, because she seemed to stand for something 
beautiful and wonderful, which life had denied him. 
They reached the after rail again, and Reddy 
stopped short. Gillespie had not moved. A grisly 
suspicion was taking form in the old man’s mind. 
The black waters were all too close and accessible. 
“Go down to him,” said Mary. “I know you 
want to go.” 
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“Thank ’ee,” said Reddy. “It might be as well. 
Don’t think too hardly of him. He’s had less’n his 
share o’ fair winds, an’ more beatin’ up against it 
than runnin’ free.” 

She watched the old man as he limped down the 
after ladder, and clumped uneasily back and forth 
with a watchful eye on his shipmate. 

The engineer continued to gaze moodily into the 
gloom, starting now and again, as at sudden men- 
ace. 

“Fresh night, Gillespie,’ said the old man gen- 
ially, drawing alongside. 

The other made no response. 

“Wind’s backin’ a bit.’’ Reddy glanced up at 
the flying scud against the stars. 

A frenzied finger pointed out into the nothing- 
ness over the shadowy waste. 

“Di yew see its)! Reddy? y/. Mans idive vstenme 
coming nigher?”’ 

Mary trembled. Left to herself, she must needs 
ponder anew the shadow of evil that lay darkly 
athwart the ship. What was the eerie thing that 
was coming so close? Strange and hideous forms 
began to take shape in the darkness. 

“Ay, ay,” said the other, with imperturbable 
sanity. “A gull wi’ a touch o’ sleeplessness.” 

“Bless his big heart!’’ whispered Mary to the 
watching stars, as she turned away and sought the 
companionway. 

The Second Engineer fetched a deep gasp, and 


laid a trembling hand on the sailor’s arm, as a 
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broken Anteeus might grope for fresh strength from 
Mother Earth. His forehead was moist with the 
sweat that springs of inner torment. 

Hits...its adamn’.. big... cull!” 

“Rather more’n ordinar’,” Reddy acquiesced, 
forcing himself to laugh. ““Come, man. Let’s have 
a smoke, an’ turn in.” 

He piloted his unresisting charge to a cheerless 
cabin in the engineers’ quarters, and lit his pipe. 

Gillespie sank into a chair, leaden-eyed and 
flushed of countenance, an amorphous gray lump 
of humid flesh, in shapeless garments of soiled 
shoddy, and, with the trembling hand of an alco- 
holic, poured out a glass of whiskey. 

The flood-gates were opened at last. His tongue 
was loosed; and he spoke his perverted heart out. 
Old Reddy listened soothingly to the man’s broken 
talk, as a nurse might listen to the ravings of a 
fever-patient. 

“Twenty year wi’ no promotion... an’ still 
waitin’... Twenty year 0’ grindin’ doon...” 

Reddy shook his head. 

“Youth will be served, Gillespie. We’ve nothing 
to grouse about. We’ve had our day, you and I.” 

“Tt’s more’n flesh an’ blood can stand... the 
hope deferred that maketh the heart sick... the 
empty years that the locusts hae eaten... As for 
him!”’...Gillespie’s voice developed a_high- 
pitched fanatical whine... “May he be brocht 
doon frae his high estate, an’ his way be dark an’ 
slippery!... Mak’ him as whirlin’ dust an’ stub- 
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ble afore the wind!... Pursue him wi’ tempest an’ 
terrify him wi’ storm!... Fill his face wi’ confu- 
sion!... Let him be clothed wi’ shame!...” 

Even Reddy, accustomed as he was to a Scot’s 
idiosyncrasies, shrank a little from this haggard 
soul of hatred, pouring out his imprecations from 
Holy Writ. 

“Now, now, Gillespie,” he said. “You’ve noth- 
ing against the Chief. He’s but a servant o’ the 
Company, same’s ourselves... got to go where 
he’s put, whether he likes it or not... And, mind 
you, there’smany another wouldn’t put up wi’ your 
follies, the way McGibbon has, an’ that’s hard 
fact.” 

The dull eyes turned on him, and the pendulous 
lower lip quivered in futile wrath. 

““Who’s he, that he should be a ruler an’ a judge 
o’er me? ...An upstart, that was greasin’ when 
I had my Chief’s ticket. He’ll learn something, 
him wi’ his airs an’ his greasy manners, lordin’ it 
o’er them that stood by him when he hadn’t a baw- 
bee.” 

And the mutter merged into a vindictive hiss. 

“Tl put him in a hole afore ’'m through... 
Pll show him if he can trample...” 

“Ay, ay, Gillespie; all in good time. But it don’t 
get a man any for’arder; you can take my word on 
that. The little cherub that sits up aloft, keepin’ 
watch on the life o’ poor Jack, ain’t heavin’ over 
any blessings on that sort o’ thing... Put himina 
hole! Man, that’s sheer flytin’ nonsense. Can’t 
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say I know just exactly what you think you're 
headed for, but your methods o’ navigation ain’t 
above criticism. Suppose you do put the Chief in 
a hole...is that right, and proper, and sailorly? 
And where’s it like to land you? Think ’ee you’re 
going to nose into any sort o’ good cheer by that 
channel? You’re way off your course, man. You’re 
worse than that. You’ve shipped in the wrong 
craft altogether.” 

The garrulous old sailor talked on, slipping in a 
bit of comradely advice, giving something of him- 
self, something that was sober and sound and 
wholesome, trying to steady and soothe the hag- 
ridden soul before him. 

“°’Minds meo’ anotherchap I knew, that thought 
he hadn’t had a square deal. Wanted to break 
adrift an’ fetch up in new latitudes; but wouldn’t 
take the trouble to prick out a fair course on the 
chart an’ take an observation. Just got aboard a 
liner that was haulin’ out from Plantation Quay, 
an’ stowed away under the tarpaulin o’ a lifeboat. 
Didn’t care if it snowed. Didn’t know where he 
was headin’, any more’n you do, Gillespie. Just 
blundered aboard the first craft that was handy by, 
an’ took a chance on it. He kept himself under 
cover for three days, sufferin’ horribly. Then he 
thought it was time to have it out wi’ the Old 
Man; so he crawled out into the open. All was still 
an’ lonely like. There wasn’t even an Old Man. 
Rubbed his eyes an’ looked about him. Found he 
hadn’t broken adrift much to speak of. The river 
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was close to hand, just as smelly as ever, an’ St. 
Rollox Chimney stickin’ up just about where he’d 
been accustomed to see it. The vessel stood on 
stilts over a patch o’ sloppy black mud. She’d gone 
into dry dock to overhaul. 

“Now, don’t you go makin’ any mistakes, Gil- 
lespie. This racket ain’t goin’ to get you any- 
wheres you want to go. Better give it a wide berth, 
an’ make the most o’ things as you find them. It 
won’t bring the satisfaction you hanker after... 
Y’ look groggy a bit. Been off sleep?” 

'Caniouslsep. (icant eat?) can ey reec eee 
one o’ the damned. I am gone as a shadow when 
it declineth, but”... He rose from his chair, a 
tottering thing of strange menace. “Tm a mor- 
tal vig’rous man yet, Reddy, and . 

““Ay, ay,” said the ancient mariner, thrusting 
him gently down again. “‘What you want’s a 
bromide. Hang on to your moorin’s here a spell, 
anil Uptime 

Came a visit of the Surgeon, who shook his head 
over the matter, said he could do little if the patient 
refused to lend a hand, spoke of invoking the 
Master’s authority; but duly measured out the 
bromide. 

Old Reddy saw his shipmate asleep on the settee, 
having promised to arouse him before eight-bells 
for the middle watch, calmly purloined a half- 
finished bottle of spirits, made a vain search for 
more, and returned to his own place. 


Hardly had the door closed behind him when the 
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Second Engineer opened his eyes and raised him- 
self upon his elbow. With a Gaelic oath, he got 
unsteadily upon his feet, and, raising a loose plank 
in the decking beneath, brought out a fresh bottle. 

The light troubled his eyes, and mysterious tre- 
mors took hold on his flesh . . . mysterious tremors 
that affrighted him. He could not control his 
hands. Within, a fire was burning dully. He wasa 
sick man; and they told him it was the drink... 
his only solace, his only strength. 

Why should he be an outcast? His shipmates 
despised him, and scoffed at him. Every hand was 
turned against him; every mouth slandered him. 
The waters of a full cup were wrung out of him... 
waters of Marah... waters of bitterness. Why 
should he any longer submit to slight and insult? 
Had he not been patient? Had he not been long- 
suffering, enduring contumely...of the shore- 
superintendent, who had long ago disrated him, 
and, since, given him warning...of haughty 
saloon passengers, who looked down on him from 
the promenade-deck, as they might look upon a 
dog...of that fool of a Surgeon, who spoke of 
reporting him to the Skipper, and having him put 
imjarstrait-jacket)...of the, Chief... 

He would settle with them. They were going to 
see something. They were all looking for trouble to 
come: he would conjure up trouble enough. They 
believed themselves be-devilled: he would be their 
devil. 

And he beat with frenzied hands upon his knees, 
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and muttered incoherence, shrinking abjectly from 
the monstrous thing that forever drew near and 
evaded him; laughing sometimes like a madman, » 
and, again, listening in tense silence for the voice 
that haunted him, mocked him. 

When Reddy returned, the man was gone. 


2 


Eight-bells rang out sharply from bridge and 
forecastle-head. 

Down the narrow ladder of greasy steel, Gillespie 
descended to the engine-room with the ease of long 
familiarity, into the haunt of terrific power, where 
mighty iron columns straddled far overhead, and 
great cranks pounded like elemental things un- 
leashed. 

Overhead, loomed the big cylinders, beyond a 
labyrinth of gratings and ladders. Steam-pipes 
snaked everywhere, and auxiliary machinery oc- 
cupied all sorts of nooks and crannies. A dynamo 
purred contentedly in a corner before big red mag- 
nets. The refrigerating engine above hiccoughed 
dissipated comments; and a Weir pump sighed and 
clanked like a despondent spectre. Other pumps, 
of all sorts and conditions, were too busy for senti- 
ment, their gleaming rods working eternally into 
and out of their white and shining covers. 

The Second Engineer paused a moment on the 
first grating, where the crosshead brasses oscillated 
ponderously within a few inches of his knees. He 
touched them lightly, instinctively, with his hard- 
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wrought muscular hand as they flashed past. No 
slightest change of temperature but would be 
noticed and interpreted instantly. 

He went down, and looked into the solemn faces 
of the gauge-glasses; then gazed, with wrinkled 
forehead, into the gleaming tangle of hurrying 
machinery. It seemed to call up some reserve of 
manhood in him; for he loved the engines. They 
had been his only comrades for many years, the 
while he avoided the contempt of men. He had 
gloried in their gleaming strength, tended and 
nursed and healed them in their evil moods; and, in 
return, they had given him what solace in them lay. 

He took the Fourth’s report, and accompanied 
him on a tour of the engine-room, to assure himself 
that all was well, before taking over the responsibil- 
ity; then, with a curt ‘Guid-nicht!’ dismissed him. 

The Sixth, who shared the middle watch, took up 
his position in the engine-room. Gillespie began a 
second tour of inspection. He moved the throttle 
of the dynamo a trifle, and wiped his damp fore- 
head. He was aghast at the terrible thing he con- 
templated. He entered the shaft tunnel, and faded 
away down the line of softly whirling steel, touch- 
ing the bearings affectionately, laying caressing 
hand a moment on the thrust-block, lingering as if 
he were saying farewell. Strange irony, to say it! 
It was hardly their welfare hecontemplated. Every 
nook and corner was visited in turn; and all the 
while the man’s heart grew more and more chaotic. 

He heard that chorus, which forever stirred him, 
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asit had stirred the great McAndrew . . . the swing- 
ing heroic chorus uplifted in perfect harmony by 
all manner of eloquent interdependent elements: 
tail-rods, crank-throws, feed-pump, eccentrics, 
link-head... 


“Fra’ skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, braced, 
and stayed, 

An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they were 
made.” 


The words were as familiar to him as the Hun- 
dredth Psalm. Many a hard-bitten Clyde engi- 
neer, brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Old Testament, has added thereto McAn- 
drew’s Hymn, and conned it and declaimed it 
beyond forgetting. 

All the wonderful things, which were his famil- 
iars, still lifted that great lesson McAndrewlearned: 
‘Law, Order, Duty and Restraint, Obedience, Dis- 
cipline.’ 

He was ashamed. 

They made an appeal so urgent and so poignant 
that he must needs pause. 

“Surely you will not harm us, who have been so 
loyal! Surely you cannot desert us!” 

Dissuasive, friendly voices were pathetic in their 
helplessness, but they persisted. All the whirring 
fly-wheels and energetic little pistons, busied with 
their ordered tasks, were at war with the passion 
of which he was obsessed. Every throb of the great 
engine seemed to warn him. 

Don't: .Don'tc.. Donita.) itairmeds 
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“Play the game... Play the game... Play the 
game...” advised a fussy but kindly little air- 
pump. 

He had made his plans irrevocably — and still 
he lingered and listened. He could not help it. He 
had never seen the clamorous old engine-room so 
friendly and attractive. But he did not waver. 

He stooped to enter the stokehold, and every 
better impulse faded. He condemned all to his own 
hatred. He had no better weapon than his hate. 
He was a beast crouching in the shadows, his teeth 
bared against all...against the man who had 
been set over him .. . against the owners, who had 
taken all and given grudgingly... against the 
world at large he could not conquer. 

He had found a thing to do. 

A scrap of conversation, overheard on the poop, 
returned to memory, as it had returned many times 
in recent days, to be mumbled over and pondered 
and cherished: 

“Will our short-distance wireless fetch to Belle 
Isle?” old Reddy had queried. 

The Chief shook his head. 

“How many ships, think ’ee, bound in or out, 
are heading for Belle Isle at this moment?” 

Again he laughed, as he had laughed then, sar- 
donically, startling the grimy stokers. He knew 
what he was going to achieve. The splendid pro- 
ject had long since fastened on his diseased, drink- 
sodden brain to the exclusion of all else. It was 
daring, original, satisfying. He gloated over it with 
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almost the pride of an artist. It could never be 
detected till the damage was done beyond repair. 
It promised infinitely more than a vague impulse 
that had visited him, to open a sea-cock in hope of 
taking ship and all to the bottom. Little chance of 
success in that. The Sixth would discover it as soon 
as the water began to slop over the plates. But to 
set them adrift over the Polar seas! The time was 
ripe. The wind was southerly, the Gulf Stream set- 
ting north. He could imagine their dismay and 
despair as the empty weeks went past, and the cold 
came up round their hearts. It had become an 
obsession . . . a monomania. 

And it was all so easy. There was no lack of op- 
portunity to wreak his evil will... nothing to 
hinder him. It was all the work of a moment. No 
human eye was watching him as he stole up to the 
big boilers, reached out his hand to the check- 
valves, and deliberately shut them down. He had 
done enough. The feed-water was already diverted 
to the bilges. It would take but a few minutes... 
half an hour at most... and the boilers would go 
dry. Then...! It took no more than that, to 
still the mighty heart of the Polyphemus; to rob her 
of her strength . . . the strength of some four thou- 
sand horse that had fought the seas for thirty 
years; to leave her, a helpless hulk on the waste of 
water. 

So Gillespie wrought out his own damnation. It 
was the last, most dastardly crime that could enter 
the heart or come from the hand of an engineer .. . 
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the very breach of the Covenant. He went up and 
out into the night, into the unknown. 

Less than an hour later, the Chief Engineer 
mounted slowly to the bridge, whither an irritable 
Master-mariner had hastened as soon as the en- 
gines stopped. 

There was no shock, no panic, no outcry, to show 
that the Weird of the Rolling Polly had struck 
again, and struck hard... only a brooding, deathly 
stillness. The majority on board slept on, care-free, 
unconscious of their lot. And, far back in the 
night, the Great Mother had gathered one of her 
wayward tortured children to her quiet breast. 

McGibbon seemed suddenly to have grown very 
old. 

“Much wrong?”’ asked the Master laconically. 

“Everything,” said the Chief brokenly. “The 
feed-water’s failed the boilers, and the furnaces 
hae just collapsed. It’s fair disastrous... Never 
was such havoc... Man, I could greet like a 
bairn. It’s appallin’... incomprehensible... I 
was fetched out o’ ma bunk; but the mischief was 
already done.” 

The Skipper stammered incoherently a moment; 
then broke into amazing profanity. 

‘““Some one’s going to lose his ticket over this,” 
he said at length. ‘‘What caused it? Where’s your 
Second? He was in charge, I suppose?” 

“Gone... disappeared ...no trace...” 

‘““Was ever such a damned craft on all the seas?” 
exclaimed the Master. 
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“Never a one,” he answered readily. “It must 
hae been a mistake... It could never hae been 
deliberate... It could not.” 

But, in his heart, he knew very well that it could, 
and had been. 

“How long do you want for repairs?” asked the 
Master. 

The Chief started, and stared in bewilderment. 

“Repairs!”’ he said. “Man, ye dinna compre- 
hend... This is a catastrophe beyond the power 
o humankind to heal on the high seas. The 
crowns are down on the furnaces... Boilers 
wrecked... feenished. There’s naught to get 
steam on the engines... She’s fair helpless, till 
something comes by to tak’ her in tow.” 

The Master knew his Chief too well to hope that 
anything might be gained by questioning his ver- 
dict in the matter. If McGibbon said the trouble 
was beyond repair, then it was indeed beyond 
repair. Seamen are philosophers when the worst 
comes to pass. Captain Kimball was no exception. 

“Make a thorough search for the Second, and 
report to me.” 

Then, partly from habit, partly from a perverse 
mirthless kind of humor, he reached for the tele- 
graph, rang, ‘Finished with engines,’ and left the 
bridge. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CLUTCH OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


Ir is a common misconception among land folk, 
that the great sea-thoroughfares are comparatively 
crowded; but the Children of Water know the 
loneliness of a vessel at sea. 

Day after day she throbs her way over some four 
or five degrees of longitude, and the little blue cir- 
cle about her remains unbroken, inviolate. A deep 
sense of seclusion from all the world takes hold upon 
the sailor’s heart. His ship is alone with the sea and 
the sky and vastness... unimaginable vastness. 
Perhaps once in a week, another vessel may flit 
within the circle. She seems almost an intruder. A 
brief signal of ice or fog encountered will flutter 
from the halliards; the ensign is run up, dips, and 
lifts again; each passes on, a silent self-reliant 
thing, begirt as with a sanctuary, to live out her 
own life. She gives no sign of the freight of heart- 
aches and hopes she carries, the fears and aspira- 
tions and loves and longings of the many souls in 
her, that make her almost human. The mystic 
blue circle is again unbroken. 

Every great line has its own highway, and such 
highways are often many leagues apart. Further- 
more, the wireless apparatus, as installed upon 
these ancient smaller ships long ago, when wireless 
was in its infancy, is a very feeble thing after all. 
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In the case of the Polyphemus, the Marconi 
Officer could give the Master little encouragement. 

“No, sir,” he said, as they pored together over 
the labyrinthine wireless chart, which shows the 
crossing lines of all vessels likely to be encoun- 
tered. “Two days back, we were in communica- 
tion with the Empress...at least, we picked up 
her messages .. . but she’s five hundred miles ahead 
of us now. The Havre boat is ahead of her. The 
Laurentic spoke us yesterday, going by Cape Race, 
and there is no Newfoundland boat this week.” 

“What about the Cunarder down here?” 

The Master touched one of the lines with his 
pencil. 

“She’s talking now, sir, six hundred miles to the 
south’ard. She has the long-distance apparatus, of 
course. We can’t make ourselves heard over two 
hundred.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Master testily. ‘I know all 
about that.” 

“No, sir; there’s nothing to pick up within three 
or four days on this route.” 

“Three or four devils!” groaned Captain Kim- 
ball. “There’s not another boat making for Belle 
Isle before spring; and, with wind and current, 
we re making leeway to the nor’ard all the time.” 

“Tl keep calling them up,” said the wireless 
officer humbly. “There’s always a chance of pick- 
ing up a freighter that isn’t listed.” 

So the tale of the trouble was sent broadcast on 
Hertzian waves, to meet no listening ear; the code 
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rockets, which sailed to the unresponsive heavens 
of a night, fell, like the hopes they bore, to be 
quenched in the empty sea. 

Fortunately, the problem of food and water did 
not arise. The holds were full of four and meal, of 
grain in bulk and boxes of meats, barrels of apples, 
butter, cheeses, all the necessaries with which Can- 
ada iswont to supply her mother country. The fresh- 
water tanks held some six hundred tons of water; 
and there was coal in plenty to supply the galley 
and,in some sort, towarm the ship for many months. 

These things were explained to anxious passen- 
gers, and the excitement subsided. Except among 
the officers, there was general expectation of speedy 
rescue. Had not the Polyphemus seen the distress 
signals of the Dryad, and picked her up? Some 
other craft was certain to pick up the Polyphemus 
in turn. The breakdown was regarded more in the 
light of a mild adventure than a catastrophe. It 
would be something to talk about afterwards. 
Some were there, indeed, who had been wont to 
earn bread and warmth and shelter by the sweat of 
their brow, and scantily enough at that; and they 
were inclined to regard the luck of the Polyphemus 
as anything but evil. 

Mrs. Orwell, of course, averred, as was perfectly 
true, that she had predicted the calamity from the 
very first ... admitted, however, with tears in her 
eyes, that she had not expected to end her days ina 
phantom ship, roaming at large over Arctic seas; 
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that, in fact, left to herself, she would have chosen 
far otherwise. 

Firth blamed himself that he had not firmly and 
finally intervened, and had the Second removed to 
the hospital. 

“No doubt about it,” he said. “The man was 
verging on D.T.’s. He should never have been al- 
lowed to remain at large.” 

““We were all to blame,” said Reddy sadly. He 
had seen more of Gillespie than the others, and was 
more nearly touched by the tragedy. ‘“‘Haply I 
was more to blame than any one else. I was wi’ him 
but a couple o’ hours afore it happened; an’ he was 
talkin’ then o’ doin’ something to put the Chiefin a 
hole. I can’t but blame myself...” 

“Dinna fash yoursel’ aboot that, Reddy,” said 
the Chief. “‘He was aye yammering that gait, and 
we never heeded. Like enough, he should hae been 
in a strait-jacket; but it would’ve meant his feenish. 
It’s aye hard to damn an old shipmate for good 
and all... Who ever would hae dreamed he was 
maturing such mischief?” 

Old Reddy shook his head. 

“If we'd had any inklin’ o’ the way he was 
headin’, we’d have known how to shape our own 
course. Poor lad! He lost his bearin’s altogether.” 

Apart from this matter of the Second Engineer, 
however, the Surgeon contrived to remain pecul- 
iarly philosophic...took occasion, indeed, to 
point out to the Chief the amenities of the situa- 
tion, which appeared to have escaped his notice. 
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“Lots to be thankful for, anyhow,” he said gen- 
ially. “All the comforts of life, and nothing to do 
... rest and peace, and congenial company. What 
have you got to fret about? Personally, I don’t 
care if we never see land.” 

Old Reddy, shaving tobacco from a black ship’s- 
plug into his horny hand with infinite skill and care, 
turned on him a twinkling glance of comprehen- 
sion, and was understood to make some cryptic re- 
mark about a tow-line and a clove-hitch, which 
passed completely over the Chief’s head. Who ever 
heard of a tow-line made fast with a clove-hitch? 

“Ye maun aye be frivolous, Jimmie,” said Mc- 
Gibbon slowly. “Some day, when you’re wed 
yoursel’, and haply growing old, ye’ll not regard 
indefinite estrangement frae wife and bairns wi’ 
that same pheelo-sophic detachment.” 

“Sorry, Chief,” said Firth, with instant con- 
trition. “It was thoughtless of me. Of course, 
there are the folks at home. I should have remem- 
bered.”’ 

And again Reddy regarded him whimsically. 

“Ay,” said the Chief; “It’s gey hard on them. 
I mind me how the Breton fish-wives used to strew 
posies on the sea, and cry to the sea-mews to bring 
them back their men-folk...a most disturbing 
spectacle. It’s not the wandering that wrings the 
heart, Jimmie. It’s biding to home, and waiting, 
and watching, and growing wan and weary-eyed 
as the weeks gang by.” 

“That’s so, Chief. They’ve all the rough end of 
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it... But, after all, here we are; and we’ve just got 
to make the best of it. No use looking on the dark 
side. What do you want to think in weeks for?” 

“More like to be months,” the Engineer readily 
corrected himself. 

“Nonsense,” said Firth. “A tramp may fetch 
alongside at any time... May be only a few days. 
The first good northerly slant will put us right 
backin” 

“Ay, ay, Jimmie. But the wind’s in the south- 
‘ard...Can it be ye’re still an unbeliever?... 
Look ye. We’re on the outside edge o’ the Gulf 
Stream; and that’ll fetch us up in time on Spitz- 
bergen or thereabouts . . . though, I’m thinking, by 
then we'll be past heeding where we bring up. The 
Thing’s gotten a grip on the old Po//y, and it’s not 
like to let go.”’ 

“My soul and body!” said Firth impatiently. 
“You're a glutton for punishment.” 

The Chief nodded despondently. 

“Imphm! It’s a great mystery what taks haud 
o’ a boat, whiles. They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in great waters, these see 
the works o’ the Lord, and...” 

“Seems to me,” said Reddy, “‘as if you were 
inclined to put the responsibility in another quar- 
fer”: 

“Dinna be profane, Reddy,” said the Chief. 

Still Firth refused to be downcast. It occurred 
to him happily that there was now no need for 
dangerous haste in laying siege to Mary’s heart... 
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no need to force the issue. He had longed for time; 
and, behold, time was granted him. His wonderful 
week had suddenly been transformed to a wonder- 
ful month...two months... Who could tell? 
The fact inspired in him a strange sense of security. 
Had he not, alone out of all, maintained unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the old Polyphemus, and belief in her 
unfathomable ways? “It maun befall us as Weird 
willeth,’ the Chief was wont to say, reaping from 
the words their darkest possible significance; but 
the young officer felt as if Weird must will him 
well. The stars in their courses were fighting on 
his behalf. 

For people cannot well be distant on board ship. 
The sea weaves around them the mystic blue cir- 
cle, which is a symbol. It narrows down the circle 
of fate. It is of romance and sentiment and won- 
der ...of bracing companionable days... of the 
strange suggesting silences that lie under white 
stars, when even the little ripples go crisping past 
the vessel’s side, whispering “Hush!” and the great 
deep speaks comfortably to the heart. The very 
circumstances made it certain that they would be 
thrown constantly together. All was propitious. 
If he failed to win his heart’s desire, it was not for 
lack of aid from ship and sea and all the beneficent 
powers that compassed him about. 

And, indeed, Mary took infinite solace in her 
comradeship with Firth. What a dreary prospect 
it would have been without him! He had brought 
her the astounding tidings in the early morning, 
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adding such encouragement as he could think up at 
the moment; and she had spent weary hours in the 
Herculean task of comforting Mrs. Orwell. It was 
with a deep sense of relief that she turned again, 
most naturally, to her chum for information and 
cheer. 

“Tm depressed, Jimmie,” she said. 

“T don’t wonder at that,” he answered. “I can 
imagine you've had an exacting time.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that... But it’s all so dreadfully 
sad. I can’t get over it. Why! I saw the Second 
Engineer last night, and he looked so lonely and 
sick and troubled, I wanted to speak to him...” 

Firth nodded gravely. 

“T suppose he must have been to blame, more or 
less, that the accident happened,” she continued. 
‘But accidents will happen, even if one is ever so 
careful. It’s dreadful to think of his remorse and 
despair... and he was so utterly lonely. He must 
have taken it terribly to heart, to...to...” 

Mary was in tears. 

“Jimmie, the Polyphemus has killed her man... 
again!” 

“Steady, chum!” said Firth. “The Polyphemus 
had nothing to do with it. You and I don’t talk 
that way.” 

She shook the tears from her eyes. 

“No,” she said meekly. 

And Firth went on to comfort her as best he 
could. It did not seem necessary to enlighten her 
regarding the deliberation with which the break- 
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down had been brought to pass. He spoke quietly, 
as Reddy might have spoken, on Gillespie’s good 
points, and the trouble and disappointment he had 
endured; and presently drew her from the topic. 

“But what will the people at home think of it?” 
Mary asked. ‘They will have no idea what has 
happened.” 

“No,” said Firth. “Asa matter of fact, for some 
time they'll have no idea that anything has hap- 
pened at all, except that she’s making a long pas- 
sage. We were reported, of course, from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Before they begin to worry, we 
shall probably have been picked up, and duly re- 
ported by wireless.” 

“And, if not?” 

“Why, if she remains out for two or three weeks, 
and is posted at Lloyds’ as missing, things will 
begin to look serious enough to the folks at home. 
People, who understand, will begin to think it 
another case of the Waratah or the Huronian.” 

“They never turned up again?” 

“Never. But we’re going to turn up all right, 
long before any one ever thinks of posting us as 
missing.” 

“Were you ever in a missing ship?” 

“No,” said Firth; “though I’ve made some 
mighty long trips. We’ve been among the overdue. 
Reddy went astray in the Bramleykite for eight 
months, though. He told you about that. Missing 
ships are very liable to turn up; and the folks at 
home don’t readily give up hope.” 
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Mary was grave, but evidently somewhat 
cheered. 

“You’re very helpful, Jimmie,” she said. 

Firth laughed. 

“Don’t think [’m simply trying to make light of 
a bad business, Mary. There’s been tragedy enough, 
and there’s no saying where we may drift; but it’s 
something to be thankful for that we have a stout 
hull under us and plenty of food. We're going to 
make the most of it. It’ s going to be the sisi 
masterpiece of a rest cure.’ 

Mary promptly straightened up, and squared her 
shoulders. 

“Have you mentioned all this to the Chief?” 
she asked, with just a touch of mischief. 

“He says there’s worse to come.” 

The girl faced this alarming prospect with com- 
mendable calm. 

“T suppose he’smore sure than ever of his Weird.” 


“Of course...Aren’t you?...Don’t tell me 
you have lost faith in fairy-tales.”’ 
She laughed. 


“T wouldn’t for the world. [ve a warm corner 
in my heart for all sorts of romantic spirits...” 

“It’s queer how things work out,” mused Firth. 
“Fate... Destiny ...Some folk might call this 
cruise an unqualified catastrophe; and yet it may 
be that some beneficent being, disguised as a...” 

She interrupted hastily. 

“Pm not going to let myself worry. You cer- 
tainly don’t look despondent.”’ 
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“Despondent!”’ said the Surgeon, with spon- 
taneous cheerfulness. “‘Bless your heart! We only 
need a change of wind to take us right back into 
the main tracks of shipping. Better start in, and 
whistle for a northerly gale.” 

Mary obediently puckered up her lips, and faced 
the Aurora Borealis. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SUSPENSE 


So the Polyphemus drifted slowly northwards in 
the genial current of the Gulf Stream. Day suc- 
ceeded balmy day, and the same suggestive circle 
of sea was about her; night after night, the same 
galaxy of stars was overhead. To the young folks, 
at least, the involuntary cruise was by no means 
joyless. 

Mary Maxwell took unfeigned delight in the 
oreat free wilderness, where only the wild horses of 
Neptune grazed, their manes tossing white in the 
flashing sunbeams. It brought her deep refresh- 
ment. She had long wanted the wide horizon, and 
the clear air, and the great crystal-hearted ocean, 
and more... more than she had ever been able to 
formulate to herself. She felt that she had been 
cramped under a dead weight of innocent obliga- 
tions and conventional usages. She had longed out 
to some distant, secluded, unprofaned part of the 
universe, where she might come to herself. Here, 
at least, she felt there wasan opportunity to possess 
her soul. 

She and Firth inevitably drew closer together, 
finding more in common from day to day, sharing 
the gladness of a great comradeship ... sharing 
confidences, or the silence that is sometimes greater 
than confidence. 
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It was all very delightful. But, despite the self- 
assurance of youth, Mary was, now and then, in- 
clined to be a little apprehensive over it... as if 
she had blundered into a haunted place, and must 
needs beware. The Weird of the Rolling Polly hov- 
ered over her. She could not divine its intent. 

She refused to admit, even to herself, the possi- 
bility of giving all her heart to this roving man of 
the sea, who professed only the peace of the restless 
wave and love like the wandering wind, and had 
even presumed to warn her at the outset of the 
ephemerality of a steamer acquaintanceship. She 
had forgiven him that. It might have been a 
plaint, rather than a warning. But, on occasion, 
she surprised in him a glance that was, to say the 
least of it, disturbing... making her vaguely 
happy, vaguely uneasy. He had no right thus to 
disquiet her. She sometimes wondered just what 
portion of her heart she had already given, and 
whether their close comradeship was wholly wise. 
When a girl begins to wonder that sort of thing, 
she is treading in parlous places. 

She had a sense that the negligible parenthesis, 
to which Firth had compared an ocean voyage, was 
fast outgrowing the space usually allotted to 
brackets ... was, indeed, becoming a most im- 
portant chapter in the narrative. It could hardly 
be omitted from the main story without leaving a 
hiatus quite considerable, a terrible aching void. 
There was the rub! The attitude adopted for a 
week may require adjustment when the week gives 
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place to indefinite time. Of course, she was in the 
fell clutch of circumstance, and identified with the 
strangely fated little vessel, whether she liked it or 
not. Who was she, to challenge the working of 
destiny? She was inclined to drift with the Po/y- 
phemus. | 

Nevertheless, in her own fashion, she entrenched 
herself. It was not that she ceased to be friendly by 
any means; but she placed between herself and him 
one of these woman-built impassable barriers, which 
puzzled and baffled men are unable to tear down. 

Firth was not discouraged. He put faith in his 
great allies, and bided his time. Why had the sea 
ever brought them together if not to intertwine 
their lives? Why had the ship ever been broken 
down if not to give him time to break down all 
barriers? That was the incontrovertible logic of it. 
The will of the Weird, toward him at least, was 
palpably beneficent. There never was, nor ever 
could be, such another opportunity for two young 
people to come into swift and close intimacy as 
was afforded by such an adventure. Tramping the 
white decks together, or watching the petrels, or 
seated in deck-chairs, muffled up in steamer-rugs, 
they discussed all things on earth or sea. 

... Save only one, the most important of all. 
Were it so much as hinted, there was the barrier, 
and no getting over it or around it. 

There were books to read, and games to play. 
Curious entertainments were staged from time to 
time, and the most grotesque sports invented. 
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They revelled in all without prejudice. For it is 
not so much an intellectual gain one receives in 
companionship with the sea as a renewal and ex- 
pansion of nature. She gives breadth of view and 
depth of insight. She restores expectancy. She 
gives back the admiration of youth, the simplicity 
of youth... eventually, the zest and joy of youth, 
even to the sophisticated, if she have time to have 
her way. Folk will stoop to anything in a ship at 
sea. Why should we ever grow old or world-weary? 

Day after day, the boats were lowered for sailing- 
matches. Excitement ran high. Firth and old 
Reddy taught Mary to steer and handle ropes with 
the best of them. They also taught her semaphor- 
ing and Morse Code, as Firth had promised. In 
return, she would lure them into the music-room, 
and introduce them to a wonder-world of Bee- 
thoven, Bach, and Chopin. There was no lack of 
entertainment. 

To the majority of the castaways, however, 
there was neither cheerfulness nor tranquillity... 
only a certain fearful expectancy of evil. Over the 
Polyphemus there ever brooded that indefinite 
somewhat that would not be denied. Deep down 
in the heart of her, she was not a happy ship. 

Three uneventful weeks went past; and, in their 
very uneventfulness, they were significant, por- 
tentous... weeks that weighed heavily upon the 
hearts of the responsible officers of the ship. They 
could do nothing but wait and wonder. There was 
no end in sight, no reason why this aimless drift 
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should not go on forever. Their sheer helplessness 
dismayed them. Any hazard of the sea—storm, 
shipwreck, collision, fire — were more easily borne 
than the long-drawn-out suspense and a certain 
sinister slackening of moral fibre. 

Sail! The Polyphemus carried no sail. What 
could any makeshift canvas avail to this dead hulk 
of five thousand tons burden? If the worst came to 
the worst, there were the boats. A venture of sev- 
eral hundred miles in open boats in a North Atlan- 
tic winter is the most forlorn of hopes. Only a 
shortage of food and water could justify the ven- 
ture; but even this grim incitement was lacking. 
They had sufficient for many months. They con- 
tinued to drift. The Phantom Ship was not more 
cursed by fate. 

And the most light-hearted of the voyagers be- 
came conscious of the menacing Thing, even when 
they could not have explained their sense of it. The 
shadow fell athwart their sports, striking a chill to 
the heart; and, on occasion, a pleasant pastime 
would assume an aspect curiously Macaberesque, as 
it were a sort of medieval Dance of Death. The 
most innocent things became distorted, took on a 
gigantic threatening mien. There appeared no 
real peace...only the silence of a wild beast 
crouching to spring. 

Perhaps it was because the more superstitious 
of the officers forever bore about with them the 
fearsome knowledge that not a rat was gorging 
itself upon the grain in the holds, labored under the 
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cumulative effect of all the mishaps that had be- 
fallen the ill-starred little vessel, were never for a 
moment persuaded that the evil genius was ap- 
peased. The ship was doomed. So declared the 
oracles. 

Perhaps, again, it was because the foremast 
hands whispered together in little groups, and went 
about their work with lowering eyes and an air of 
charged anticipation. Foremast hands ought to be 
robust and cheerful and care-free folk; but the 
crew of the Polyphemus were wholly otherwise. 
In their own way they deciphered the handwriting 
on the wall; and disaffection reared an ugly head 
in the forecastle. The forecastle is bad enough in 
any case. No newspaper, no beer, no music-hall, as 
soon as the ship is out of soundings, and only port 
to look forward to. But the forecastle of a ship 
adrift ...a haunted ship, where the yarns that are 
spun are eerie yarns, and things that happen are 
eerie happenings .. . is hell and sailor’s misery. 

Reddy did his best. From the day on which the 
engines stopped he kept his crew hard at it, chip- 
ping paint, repairing the running-gear, holystoning 
the decks, and, in monkey-like attitudes, scraping 
masts...even polishing chain-cable, if no other 
task suggested itself to his inventive mind. The 
brass on the ladders shone like gold; decks were 
white beyond belief; ropes were whipped and 
Flemish-coiled. The Rolling Polly was fit for an 
admiral. It was not that the ancient mariner had 
any inclination for slave-driving as a profession. 
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He knew his men, and he knew their attitude to the 
Polyphemus; and sailorly discipline must not be 
allowed to go down wind. 

Such strenuous pastimes, however, far from ab- 
sorbing the thoughts of his men, simply yielded 


further evidence of the lucklessness of their situa- - 


tion in a haunted ship. Where was the sense of it 
anyhow ... tricking her out in all the fancy frills 
of an etceteraed yacht? 

“Layin’ of her out,” suggested the main-deck- 
man with depressing intuition, “against ’er burial!” 

Men who regard themselves as the playthings of 
an evil destiny are not so amenable to discipline as 
sailormen ought to be. Little wonder they got their 
heads together in the stuffy forecastle, and raved 
luridly of their doom. 

“Gawd lumme!”’ wailed an undersized shrimp 
from East London, rated as Ordinary Seaman, but 
not even that. “It mykes me fair sick, it does, to 
think ’ow I come to sign on this ’ere forsaken 
’ooker. ’Oo was there to tell us it was ’anted? ’Oo, 
I arsks? If ever I sees Lunnon ag’in, I'll ’ave the 
lor on them wot sent us out in ’er.” 

“Don’t talk so blarsted stoopid,” pleaded the 
bosun’s mate, who had himself been largely re- 
sponsible for passing on the traditions of the ship. 
He had made three voyages in her as petty officer, 
and had clung to the vessel simply from a profound 
disinclination to begin again as A.B. in another. 
“More days, more dollars, you bloomin’ swab. May 
be jolly glad things are as good as wot they are.” 
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“They ain’t,” said the O.S. truculently. He was 
prepared to deny anything in or out of reason. 
““Couldn’t be worse, as I can see,” commented 
the bosun, the most credulous of seamen. “‘Wot a 
life! Here we are, an’ here we stay; an’ wot’s 
brewin’ won’t stand thinkin’ about. I seen her 
finish long since. Coffin-ship, that’s wot she is... 
a bloody coffin-ship! Never no more for me, if I 
get back to the Govan Road. Never no more!” 
When a bosun hobnobs with the hands, and talks 
in that depraved fashion, there is something radi- 
cally wrong. The fell malady that laid waste the 
body corporate revealed its presence by all sorts of 
distressing symptoms. A spirit of listless despair 
was abroad, permeating high and low, engendered 
of misgivings that were never lifted nor ever ful- 
filled, of the threat of an interminably approaching 
calamity ... an insidious degeneration that caused 
men to rebel desperately against the tyranny of 
command. One could hardly blame them. Rancors 
and fears and bitterness grew on them, like bar- 
nacles on the hull... poisonous growths. And the 
Second Officer was damned by growling voices with 
impunity, and the Rolling Polly and all that per- 
tained to her held up to withering execration. 
Those in authority noted these things, and won- 
dered uneasily if it could be through the horny 
hands of the crew that the blow would fall. Sus- 
pense whispered in diverse ominous voices. The 
little world was surely disintegrating from within. 
One dour soul struck work, and was not to be 
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moved. He was forthwith put in irons, to the en- 
lightenment of the community; and his martyrdom 
was a new incentive to sedition. Several refused 
duty on the plea of sickness. They were promptly 
branded as malingerers by an incorruptible Sur- 
geon, and logged in two days’ pay. The epidemic 
ceased abruptly, but the seeds of mutiny were there. 

Men do not lightly wreak vengeance on the 
Ship’s Surgeon. He is armed with dark sorceries. 
Jimmie Firth, though under the ban, was not in 
any danger. But Reddy was made recipient of 
dark hints of the dire disaster that was likely to 
overtake him some day in the purlieus of Bootle, 
Govan Road, or the Ratcliffe Highway. Such hints 
were passed out recklessly in the curious fury of 
despair. In broad daylight, a purchase-block fell 
mysteriously from aloft at his feet, when several 
hands were at work on the derricks. On a black 
night, a heavy object, shrewdly thrown, missed his 
head by a hair’s-breadth, and splashed harmlessly 
into the sea. 

“They’re plain rattled,’ Jimmie told Mary 
Maxwell; “and the bosun’s doing nothing to keep 
them in hand. I don’t like the way things are 
shaping.” 

‘But surely there’s nothing to fear, Jimmie?” 

“I don’t know... But they’re putting a blight 
on the ship. They’re asking for trouble... calling 
it up out of the vasty deep. Their morale’s beastly. 
They frowst down there in the fo’c’stle, whispering, 
and croaking, and imagining things... cursing the 
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old Polly and all in charge. What’s the good of 
keeping the damned thing ship-shape? That’s the 
main whine. She’s done for, anyhow. Let her go 
to rack and ruin. Let her rot and rust. Unholy 
bunch of tramps! Why, they’ve even discussed 
seizing the boats, and trying to make the nearest 
land. That’s the way they feel about the Po/y- 
phemus. She’s gotten them hopelessly scared. 
They'd face anything, to get away from her. 
Reddy’s doing his best; but his fist isn’t as heavy 
asit used to be. In the old days he’d soon have had 
them trimmed to rights. He’s an old man now. 
They'll get him yet; and he only grins over it.” 

“But he mustn’t. It would be dreadful if any- 
thing happened to Mr. Reddy.” 

“Td like to see the bosun get one good lesson: 
the others would soon fall in line. He wants to be 
brought up with a round turn... just once...” 

He stared out over the darkening sea. 

“Hefty big man!” he added musingly. 

“What are you going to do about it, Jimmie?” 

“TT!” exclaimed Firth. “Why! I’m only the 
Surgeon. Best I can do is to prescribe a sedative.” 

Came a morning when the crew ventured aft in 
a body, headed by old Bill, the main-deck-man, 
who demanded, as spokesman, “to ’ave a ’earin’ of 
the Captain.” 

Captain Kimball, who was by no means ignorant 
of the temper of his crew, received a deputation in 
the charthouse, while the rest grouped uneasily 
outside, to lend moral support. 
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No place, this, in which to present their griev- 
ances adequately, and gain at least a spurious relief 
from the presentation. The courage of the mal- 
contents ebbed fast in these impressive quarters. 
They could have said their say much more effec- 
tively down for’ard. 

“Well, men, what’s it all about? What’s to do? 
Speak up, and make short work of it.” 

And old Bill, with a deprecatory cough, forth- 
with spoke up. 

“Tt’s this way, sir,” he said, .. . “an’ I’m speak- 
in’ for all ’ands... with all doo respect, sir. The 
men ’ave got to feel as matters ’ave got beyond 
’uman bearin’. There never’as been no luck in this 
ere ship, nor ever will be... not if she sails a million 
years ...which she won’t. She’s ’anted...” 

“Haunted!” exclaimed the Skipper, with well- 
simulated astonishment. It was precisely the con- 
clusion at which he had himself arrived long since. 
“‘Haunted, man! What child’s talk is this?” 

“Look at all wot’s befell ’er,”” continued the old 
shellback sullenly, feeling the utter hopelessness 
of such phrases to lay bare the wretchedness and 
seething soul-tumult of the forecastle. “Life ain’t 
worth livin’. Look at the work wot’s put on us. As 
if it wa’n’t enough to e on this ’ere craft, wi’ all 
wot’s ‘appened to ’er, an’ like to ’appen...” 

“That'll do, Hicks... that'll do,” interrupted 
the Master-mariner. “Insubordination’s a seri- 
ous offence. Don’t want to be too hard on you, 
but you’re still on articles and drawing full pay. 
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Discipline’s discipline, and must... be... main- 
tained. What Mr. Reddy says, goes. Make that 
plain to all hands.” | 

Hopeless! 

“Well, sir,” old Bill persisted, ‘with all doo 
respect, sir, the ’ands are gettin’ desp’rate. They 
see er finish. Why should the rats leave er? She 
means no good, an’ there’s no gettin’ away from it. 
’Struth, there isn’t ’ope for a livin’ soul wot re- 
mains aboard of ’er...An’ there’s the boats all 
ready, an’ a smooth sea, an’...” 

A horny fist crashed on the chartroom table. 

“ Boats!” roared the Skipper, in a voice trained 
to compete with Atlantic gales. “‘What’s that you 
say to me?... Abandon ship, while she holds to- 
gether, and well-found and seaworthy and... 
Boats, did y’ say!” 

He choked for a moment, and suddenly grew 
calm. After all, there had been much to try the 
soundest nerve. 

“Utter nonsense, Hicks. You’ve been long 
enough at sea to know better. Off with you, and 
let’s have no more of this... Boats!” 

And sullenly enough they went. 

Old Reddy himself was dissatisfied. Heir to 
traditions that had seemed as permanent as the sea 
herself, he was among the last of his breed, for few 
sailing-vessels now voyage in deep water. Fore- 
mast hands were no longer treated aright. 

“Call themselves sailors, too!’ he muttered in 


his beard. 
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And he went on to tell what would have hap- 
pened in the good ship Bramleykite in his ’prentice 
days if there had been a belaying-pin or a marlin- 
spike lying handy to the skipper. 

‘“‘Grouse about the bit o’ work they do!” he con- 
cluded. ‘‘Holy sailor! What would happen if they 
had all day just to grouse?” 

There was no let-up in the work. The ancient 
mariner held strong views on the proper treatment 
of diseased minds. Where he had scourged with 
whips, he proceeded to experiment with scorpions. 
All of which did not serve to increase old Reddy’s 
popularity in the forecastle. Old Reddy was not in 
the least disturbed. Popularity in the forecastle 
would have driven the old sea-dog stark crazy. 
Who ever heard of a second mate popular with the 
hands... and doing his duty? 

Good-for-nothing, swab-headed lubbers, Reddy 
termed them. Even Reddy was suffering in his soul 
through the lot of the Polyphemus. A more un- 
reasonable lot of hands he had never been with. 

And things went from bad to worse. More than 
one officer might have been discovered on occasion 
polishing up and oiling a serviceable Smith and 
Wesson; and Reddy’s well-wishers had some anx- 
lous moments. Any sort of folly might take shape 
...Tiot... bloodshed. Open mutiny was not be- 
yond the range of possibility, where men were hag- 
ridden, and prison seemed very far away. 

There was time to grow tired of one another, to 
hate one another. More than one battle royal was 
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staged between the black squad and the deck, re- 
sulting in broken heads and intensified rancor. 
Speculations arose regarding the possible condition 
of things if the drift continued for weeks... 
months; and they were not reassuring. Disaster, 
tragedy, ill luck, do not always have to seek us. 
They may be summoned out of the unknown by 
conniving voices which we cherish in the deeps of 
us. The conniving voices were there. They were 
not to be silenced. 

It was all the luck of the Po/yphemus, perverse, 
disquieting, indefinable. None might conjecture 
when or how the stroke would fall. None but felt in 
his heart that, at some time and somehow, it was 
coming. 


CHAPTER XVII 
DEUS EX MACHINA 


THEN, of a sudden, the tension was relieved, un- 
expectedly, incredibly. Out of a perfectly clear 
sky came the god... and the machine. 

It was a gorgeous quiet day, the Polyphemus 
rolling lazily to a long oily swell; and Firth and 
Mary Maxwell busied themselves with the Ancient 
and Honorable Game. 

“My hole, I think,” said Firth, kicking a small 
wooden disc out of a little chalked circle, and plac- 
ing it gravely behind the next teeing-line. 

“Well,” remarked Mary, with some asperity, 
for she was two down, “‘if the ship is going to roll, 
and put a perfectly good drive in the scup... 
bunker, I mean, you can’t avoid taking a hole now 
and then.” 

“These things will happen on sporting courses,” 
said Firth sympathetically. “Keep to the weather 
side of the ventilator here, and try to come in off 
Sheen), 

He broke off suddenly, and listened with a curi- 
ous eager intensity ...wonder, incredulity, ex- 
pectancy, even something like disappointment, 
flitting in turn across his expressive face. 

“What is it?” demanded Mary. “What do you 
hear?” 

“Listen a moment.” 
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Mary listened, but heard nothing. 

“Ts it a new game?” 

“T could have sworn... Perhaps I was mis- 
taken ... No; others heard it too.” 

Captain Kimball suddenly appeared from the 
charthouse, and stood as if stricken to stone. Old 
Reddy, clumping his way up the deck, had turned 
half-right, and remained rooted there, his head 
cocked a little to one side, the personification of 
almost painful auditory effort. A rumor was al- 
ready a-wing. Men were tumbling up from the fore- 
castle, galley, pantry, steerage companionway. 
Something in the air... something startling, sig- 
nificant... 

A low drone seemed to come from the infinite dis- 
tance. A mere vibration, rather than a definite 
sound, impinged upon their ears, stabbed them to 
wild surmise . . . died down, and faintly rose again. 

Mary caught it at last. 

“Why! It must be...” 

Bercrcan t'benc.' 3) 

“Tt is!...There’s no sound just like it.” 

A few more seconds of earnest listening. 

“Jimmie! It’s an aeroplane. Can it be that it 
has come out to look for us?” 

“Highly probable... The improbable thing is, 
that it should have found us.” 

“But it must...it must!” 

“Oh, it will... Couldn’t miss the old Polly 
now.” 

Already, trained eyes detected, far, far away, 
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faintly limned against the overarching sky, miles 
up in the blue, the tiny wings of a seaplane; and 
eager fingers pointed it out to others. The others 
were frankly incredulous. Owners of the trained 
eyes grew wildly excited, and by the aid of masts 
and rigging explained its exact location in the fir- 
mament...refused to be comforted till sceptics 
became seers. Strong men gulped, and then 
ashamedly shook hands with one another. Some 
one dashed for rockets, and loosed off several in 
swift succession, to waste their splendor against 
the sun. The black bulk of the ship in an empty 
sea was not likely to escape detection. And what 
should an aeroplane be doing in such latitudes, if 
not questing for the Rolling Polly? 

An electric shock seemed to have passed through 
the ship. Every one was talking at once. Dis- 
gruntled A.B.s, galvanized to new energy, doubled 
up to lower away the accommodation ladder. Then 
all hands manned the rails, and every eye was 
raised as in supplication. 

Louder droned the powerful engines. Clearer 
grew the silvery form. 

Suddenly, the plane greeted the Polyphemus 
with a couple of perfect loops, and fell into a dizzy 
tail-spin. 

““My God! He’s down!” moaned Mrs. Orwell. 

Not a bit of it. That was sheer light-heartedness 
and youthful self-satisfaction. The seaplane flat- 
tened out, drove nearer, became silent, swooped in 
a long easy volplane, and settled like a feather on 
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the quiet waters. A renewed burst of energy from 
the noisy engines, and she taxied alongside, and, 
with lazily revolving propeller, lay at the foot of 
the ladder. 

Captain Kimball hastened to descend and greet 
his visitors. He was profoundly moved. The danger 
and the desolation were miraculously overpast. 
The rugged sailor found it hard to conjure up words 
in which to express himself. Relief from such a 
source had never entered into his imagination. 

The observer in the plane tore the goggles from 
his eyes, and stood up stiffly in his little nest... 
evidently the merest boy. 

“Hullo!” he remarked casually to the Skipper. 

This struck Captain Kimball as a greeting en- 
tirely inadequate to the magnitude of the occasion; 
but, finding nothing better to say, he answered in 
kind. 

“Hullo! ... Been looking for us?” 

“Sure. Any one else been here yet?... No?” 

The mariner gasped. This youngster spoke as if 
it were the usual thing for angel visitants to drop 
in upon castaways for afternoon tea. 

“Owners were getting a bit fidgety,” he explained 
apologetically. “Just ran out to have a look 
around. Took a rough line on the Gulf Stream, 
and spotted you first time.” 

“Did, hey?... Just ran out to...’ 

“Canadian Air Force... Belle Isle Station... 
Left at dawn, and averaged 150... Topping good 
work, I call it. What’s the trouble?” 
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“Trouble aplenty,” said the Skipper, steering 
himself back with difficulty to the prosaic realities 
of sea-life. ‘‘Boilers burnt out. Crowns down on 
the furnace. Helpless.” | 

“Quite annoying...what?” chirrupped the 
airman. ‘“‘Sounds Greek to me, of course; but I’ll 
let them know.” 

His pilot yawned ostentatiously. 

The Skipper’s mind was reeling. The bottom 
had dropped out of his world. He was conscious of 
something extravagant and dreamlike in the course 
of events. He could not formulate it, but he was 
visibly disturbed. Doubtless, it was the bizarre 
discrepancy between this flippant but pregnant 
incident and the world-old traditions of the sea. 
The amazing stripling was calmly filching from the 
ocean her might and her mystery, and turning 
black disaster into a game of hide-and-seek. Of 
course, time moves on; but a ship adrift on the 
North Atlantic, hundreds of miles from anywhere, 
ought not to be discovered by a cheerful child be- 
tween breakfast and lunch. 

“B-b-but when...” stammered the Master- 
mariner. “How in thunder, I mean, did you get 
our bearings?” 

“Oh, good - staff-work ... imagination... all 
that sort of thing. . - Just a touch of luck, per- 
haps... almost héclie Bley? 

se site like a miracle to me. The old beder’ S 
changing. Can’t seem to get the hang o’ the new. 
Don’t mind admitting there appeared nothing in 
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sight but everlasting drift, with the off-chance of a 
lucky easterly slant fetching us into the Arctic 
@urrentyw 3; 

The Skipper awoke to a sudden sense of his ob- 
ligations. 

“But come aboard, sir...come aboard,” he 
urged heartily. 

The young naval officer raised a hand in protest. 

“Sorry, Captain; but I mustn’t stop. Can’t ever 
tell how long the weather will last. Better be jog- 
ging along. Just dropped in, so to speak, in pass- 
ing.” 

His pilot nonchalantly lit a cigarette. 

The Master-mariner strove to enter into the 
spirit of the thing. 

“It’s been a real pleasure to see you, anyhow,” 
he ventured. 

“Always glad to be of any little assistance.” 

“Can’t you just have a seat till I make out a 
report for owners?” 

The airman shook his head. Reports, appar- 
ently, were also of a bygone era. 

“No real need, old thing. They’ll have a vessel 
within reach of your buzzer in a day or two. Must 
hustle the old bus along if I’m going to be in time 
for dinner.” 

Again the Skipper’s eyes protruded slightly, but 
he made a swift recovery. 

“We're certainly much obliged.” 

“Don’t mensh... Cheerio!”’ 

He resumed his seat, and readjusted his goggles. 
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The great propeller roared. Spectators broke into 
a spontaneous cheer, and he waved his hand in an- 
swer. The seaplane drove through the water in a 
swirl of foam, lifted quietly like a gull, and, within 
a few minutes, was a speck on the far horizon... 


vanished altogether. 
“Well, I’m dashed!” said Captain Kimball. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SPELL 


A coupLe of days went past. Every one knew that 
at any moment the Po/yphemus might pick up the 
wireless call of the relief-ship. Rescue could not 
long be delayed. A sober gladness and expectancy 
prevailed. For Jimmie Firth the decisive time had 
arrived. 

In the dusk of afternoon he came upon Mary, sit- 
ting quietly in the music-room, busied with an 
ancient newspaper, in which she could not possibly 
have been interested. 

“Come and play for me, Mary,” he pleaded. 
“Play the Raindrop Prelude.” 

Mary shook obstinate head. 

“T don’t feel like it.” 

Firth strolled over to the piano, sat down, and 
began laboriously to pick out a tune. 

Mary looked up in agony. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Playing “The Last Rose of Summer,’”’ said the 
Surgeon calmly. “It’s a new game. The idea is: 
you pretend that F is dumb and F sharp will do 
just as well. Listen... I’m beginning to catch on 
to it.” 

“Stop it... Stop it at once.” 

“Why?” 
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“It’s... it’s horrible!... It’s blasphemy!” 

“T know.” 

“Well, stop it.” 

On termg. 3) 

“What terms?” 

“The Raindrop Prelude.” 

With a sigh, Mary laid aside her paper. Firth 
instantly abandoned the stool. 

She sat down, and ran her fingers lightly over the 
keys. Then she played Chopin’s Prelude; and once 
again she seemed to play it into the very heart of 
Firth... the wonderful soul-stirring melody, and 
the tempest and menace and tragedy and triumph 
of it all. 

She would have risen, but he stood over her 
protestingly. It seemed almost as if he were pre- 
pared to place strong compelling hands upon her 
shoulders, and thrust her back upon the stool. 

“Start right over again.” 


 WellSomail thei. <7 
“Please!” 

Mary started right over again. She had a strange 
new glimpse of what her gift of music could do for 
this man. Never had she felt more greatly re- 
warded. Firth’s eyes were eloquent. He sighed as 
she drew from the strings the last lovely chord. 

He was silent for a space. He was a little above 
himself... prepared to grasp at heavens that were 
still beyond his reach. The music persuaded him 
of matters Mary had no consciousness of inter- 
preting. 
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“Don’t you see,” he said at length, “how it 
explains our experience?” 

“No; I can’t say I do... quite.” 

“You will,” said Firth with conviction. 

“But this is all so mysterious and romantic.” 

“Of course it is. We are circled with mystery 
and romance. We can’t help ourselves. We sail in 
a haunted ship, and meet tempest and fear and 
ecstasy and death, and help a ship in distress, and 
are cast adrift ourselves, all in a few days...and 
dream dreams and discover stars...” 

We do other, and still greater things, of course; 
but Firth did not go on to enumerate them. 

“What has that to do with the Raindrop Pre- 
lude?”’ 

“Tt’s all there in the music...and more... 
much more... a beautiful finale yet to come.” 

Mary sat looking up at him, and he noted the 
flush that began to touch her cheeks. A little more, 
and down over her face would come that distress- 
ing reserve, like a veil. But still she looked up at 
him with friendly eyes. 

“There’s wonderful music in the heart of you,” 
he said. 

She rose suddenly, and threw out her hands in a 
quaint little gesture of protest, smiling upon him, 
half-ashamed. 

“JT fear I may grow vain, if I listen to you much 
longer. Do you know, Jimmie, you’ve a way some- 
times of inspiring a curious sort of self-comnlacency? 
... I suppose you’ve done it to many.” 
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“Hundreds,” he answered. “They all liked it.” 

“So do I.” 

They laughed together. And her very laughter, 
with her dear face so friendly, and her brown eyes 
looking into his, set his hopes a-soaring. There was 
understanding in it, and whole-hearted gladness, 
and a sort of well-being of the soul. 

They went forth into the open, and, after a few 
turns on the promenade, they rested, leaning upon 
the rail, side by side. 

Firth surveyed her dispassionately, but intently, 
for a moment. 

i WV BIER 

“You're the very spirit of the sea...” he as- 
sured her, ‘“‘young, and strong, and clear...” 

‘““‘What does that mean?” 

“Clear? ... Fresh and bracing and wholesome, 
like a dawn on the water. It goes with sunlight and 
a big horizon. You seem to live it out.” 

“There’s quite a streak of poetry in you, Jim- 
mie.” 

“Yes, I know... Will you set it to music?” 

“You were talking about the dawn sea,” said 
Mary hurriedly. 

“T said you suggested it; but you can be quite 
different, you know. Sometimes you bring me the 
same awe the sea does, when she is very still, and 
ancient stars are shining softly, as they shone at the 
birth of things, and a little sea-wind comes whis- 
pering up...” 

“Why do you stop, Jimmie?” 
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““What’s the use of talking in symbols any more, 
dear? I’ve always loved the sea, but... you are 
greater than the sea...” 

Down came the veil of reserve, and the trouble 
stirred in her eyes. 

“Have I offended you, chum?” 

She looked up at him, and shrank away a little. 
He did not need to say more. He knew that she 
understood all he would say. He still smiled. He 
was unafraid. 

Mary did not profess to misunderstand. 

“No, no... you must not...” 

She was thrilled, yet a little resentful; confused, 
yet every instinct alert to his every word and 
movement. 

His hand found hers, and closed upon it. It did 
not respond to his clasp, but lay limp, and warm, 
and helpless in his own. 

She shook her head slowly. Suddenly, she be- 
came conscious of his handclasp, and checked a 
violent impulse to withdraw her hand. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “I’ve tried to avotd this.” 

“Heavens! Don’t I know it? I’ve been running 
up against that avoidance for weeks. Let’s face it 
squarely.” 

All her heart struggled out to him, but she would 
not let it go. The barrier remained between them, 
solid still. Why! the thing was impossible! 

“You know you care,” said Firth. 

He drew her closer to him, but she repulsed him 
gently. 
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“Listen, Jimmie,” she said, simply and frankly. 
‘“We’ve been good chums. Don’t spoil it all now by 
asking the impossible. Of course I care... I can’t 
help myself. But I can’t give you what you want. 
] mustinoty<cy 

“But can’t you see, Mary?... It’s meant. The 
little Polly has done it. The sea has done it: The 
winds and the waves and the Weird are all init. I 
never imagined anything could be stronger than 
the sea; but the sea knew better. It means this 
for us. I never was so certain of anything in my 
lite 

Mary shook her head. The very circumstances 
that persuaded Firth gave her pause. 

“Tm trying to be fair. I’m trying to think my- 
self back to real life, and I can’t do it. This is a 
sort of parenthesis, isn’t it, long-drawn-out?... 
But it’s near an end. We have to return to the 
main story, and I don’t know how it will seem. [’'m 
afraid, Jimmie. I’m trying to bewiseandcalm...” 

“Can any one be wise and calm in these mat- 
ters?”’ 

Mary made a hopeless little gesture with one 
hand. 

“Don’t make it harder, Jimmie. We’re not even 
ourselves. We've been playing the part of cast- 
aways on a desert island; but we mustn’t take it 
seriously. The very things you speak of are all 
against it. We’re under a queer sea-spell. The spell 
will lift, when we get back to everyday life...” 

““Let’s forswear everyday life,” Jimmie urged. 
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“How can we tell how far we are influenced by 
the mere romance and adventure? I wish I could 
make myself clear, Jimmie. Don’t you see it’s im- 
possible? We're of different nations, different man- 
ners of life altogether. Our ways are all a world 
apart. Our...our...Qh, can’t you see? There 
are insurmountable obstacles.” 

“Then they’ll have to be knocked down.” 

The insurmountable obstacles trembled vio- 
lently for their solidarity. 

“TY do want your friendship, Jimmie. It. has 
meant so much to me.” 

“Some day you’re going to want a great deal 
more than that.”’ He was quite definite and de- 
cided about it. 

She must needs take measures to disturb such 
overweening certitude. She withdrew her hand 
sharply, and straightened her shoulders, with a 
little quick indrawn breath... and instantly re- 
proached herself, and fell adoubting her own har- 
assing doubts. 

““Won’t you be good to me?” she said, almost 
under her breath. ‘‘Oh, dear! Our friendship was 
such a beautiful thing!” 

Mary was on the verge of tears. 

“Tt still is,” said Firth steadily. “Let it re- 
main, pal o’ mine... this thing between you and 
me.” 

“T feel as if I’d robbed you somehow... hurt 
you. I didn’t mean it...” 
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“Dear girl, you’ve given me nothing but good.” 

“But... but I can’t be sure.” 

“No; I fear you’ll just have to take my word for 
it... Come along.” 

They fell into step again, and tramped comrade- 
wise up the deck. The inexorable patience of the 
sea was in the heart of Firth. He could afford to 
wait. Mary had revealed much that was comfort- 
ing. 

“Bless your heart!” he said soothingly. “Do 
you think I’m going to lose all this by reaching out 
for something I can’t have?” 

Mary, mournfully, did not know. 

“Tm terribly distressed. I’ve grown afraid of 
the sea... afraid of what it may have done to us 
... the sea-spell.” 

No doubt in the world about Mary’s distress. 
Firth did his best to cheer her. 

““Never mind, chum,” he said. ‘‘Why! the very 
last thing I desire is to bring any shadow of distress 
on you. You've already given me something that 
is brave and helpful and splendid. Leave it at 
that just now.” 

“But it’s all changed, Jimmie. It can never be 
the same again... never... after this...” 

Heroic measures appeared to be demanded. 

“Listen, Mary,” said Firth impulsively. “I 
won't speak of it again, so long as I see you’d rather 
T wouldn’t. Will that do? Will that help? What- 
ever the days may bring, I’m not going to lose 
what I have already. It means everything to me. 
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Word of honor! I won’t speak another word of love 
till you give me some sort of permission. We shall 
be just exactly as we have been.” 

In a fashion, he managed to convince her. 

But it was late before Mary slept that night. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AS WEIRD WILLETH 


Tuus it was, when the great gale broke in the 
night, the master-gale of all the Polyphemus’s 
stormy experience... a hurricane from the North, 
with gigantic riot of wind and wave. It seemed as 
if Firth’s monstrous allies, which had driven the 
ship far out into the wilds, were hurrying it back 
again, now that they could do no more. It seemed 
so to him. At least, they had given him his op- 
portunity. 

Firth was not wholly sad. He must needs bide 
his time, and suffer the maiden to try out the spell 
of the sea, whether it were so evanescent as she had 
feared. For his own part, he was not afraid. He was 
wholly persuaded they were meant for one another. 
This thing was written. 

When morning came, the gale was at its height. 
Even doughty sailormen were dismayed at the in- 
sensate fury let loose. Fury it was to them. They 
could never have entered into the Surgeon’s thought 
on the matter. This was a veritable last stand of 
the powers of evil, in danger of losing their prey. 

It was a wild scene. Mountains reared them- 
selves about the Polyphemus on every side... 
black mountains of storm, which flung themselves 
passionately up to the lowering sky, till their im- 
pious crests were shattered in the blast to clouds 
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of spray; then hurled themselves down in seething, 
roaring torrent. 

In the vortex wallowed the little vessel, a help- 
less, storm-ridden thing. No power in her any more 
to face the hurricane, breast-forward and unafraid, 
as had been her wont. 

Passengers in saloon and steerage, awed by the 
elemental frenzy which beset them, hugged to 
their hearts the hope of imminent salvation; but 
Mary Maxwell preferred the open. 

As if the hurricane without could outstorm the 
conflicting emotions of her heart! 

She forced her way along the deck. She had Ane 
since learned to match her strength against the 
uncouth strength of wind and water. Snugged 
in oilskins, she found in the lee of the deckhouse 
a favorite little sheltered corner. Thence she 
looked out upon the storm in appreciation and 
sympathy. 

This was surely as it had been in the beginning. 
Here, in magnificent tempest . . . in the hour when 
there was no earth, no sun, nothing but seething 
water and menacing cloud .. . she might have been 
witness of the primeval sea that held universal 
stormy tyranny just before the habitable earth 
took shape. Birth-pangs of a world! The creative 
hour! And in the stormy heart of a maid a new 
strange world was already discernible... a green 
and fragrant young world of surpassing beauty and 
promise. Out of the sea, said the eh gi sages, 
all things come. 
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Presently, Firth joined her. 

“You stormy petrel!” was his greeting. “I’da 
fancy I might find you here.” 

She welcomed him with smiling lips, and he 
looked down on her with great tenderness. Her 
face was lovely under all circumstances. Framed 
in an austere sou’wester...his!...it was more 
charming, more bewitching than ever. 

“She'll roll the smokestack out of her, if this 
keeps up,” said Firth. “If only they could get her 
head to sea! It’s pathetic to see a fighting thing 
lie helpless to this sort of hammering.” 

“Poor little Polly!” said Mary in ready sym- 
pathy. “She takes it bravely.” 

Shreds, rent away from the massed clouds, were 
swept swiftly out of sight, leaving tattered edges 
eloquent of destruction. Sometimes there was a 
seeming paroxysm of tempest, and nothing could 
be seen save the drift of spray swept like thick mist 
down the running decks. Then were granted 
glimpses of white sea-gleam, quivering amid black 
shadows far out to the tempest-racked horizon. 

Odin was lashing his gray steed Sleipnir across 
the sea. They could hear the drum of hoofs. They 
could see the great white shield flash, and flash 
again. The Wild Hunt was in the sky: baying of 
unseen hounds, cry of the quarry, shrill notes of 
Odin’s horn. 

Firth, clinging to the hand-rail, flung an arm 
about his comrade, instinctively and protectively, 
and held her. unrebuked, while the vessel rolled 
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upon her beam-ends, and the sea roared and 
shouted in their ears. 

The wind was coming up with mailed fist, and 
the water with bludgeons. Never a pitch, but the 
Polyphemus seemed to hit something... some- 
thing massive...something hard, like a rock, 
from which she recoiled, shuddering from stem to 
stern. They had her helpless, her senseless de- 
structive opponents. They wrought what harm 
they could. They inflicted wounds. 

A curious sidelong lurch; she seemed to be slip- 
ping swiftly down the slope of a great sea-mountain. 
With a thud, she brought up short against a solid 
mass of water. A shiver of suspense for the fraction 
of a second. The ship trembled, as on the eve of 
some dread happening. Then the blow fell. The 
sea made a complete breach across her decks. 
Away went one of the bridge-ladders, like a straw 
before the wind. Mary gazed dazedly at the place 
where it had been. Stanchions were torn out, ven- 
tilators smashed, the weather-rail bent as with a 
blow of Thor’s hammer. One of the forward boats 
had vanished: a few splintered planks dangled 
from a davit-fall, no more. Vague poundings and 
crashes were to be heard overhead, as of heavy 
bodies adrift, wreaking destruction in their path. 
All was clamoring sea and unknown hurt. 

Something white and bulky hovered a moment 
to leeward, and disappeared under the waves. 
Firth turned to Mary with a strange surmise. 

“Did you see that?” 
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“Yes, what was it?” 

He stepped out of the shelter, blinked a moment 
incredulously, and pointed forward. He was con- 
scious, even he, of a queer inexplicable relief. It 
was as if some lingering, undefined dread had lifted 
suddenly from his heart. 

The little isolation hospital had gone, as if it 
had never been. A clear space of deck showed 
where it had stood, a white sheet fluttering gro- 
tesquely from a twisted iron support. 

“Jimmie,” said Mary, clutching his arm, “‘was 
there any one in it?” 

“No,” said Firth. 

“Thank God!” 

“But it’s gone, Mary. It’s gone forever.” 

Mary looked at him in amazement. 

“Surely, Jimmie, you’re not growing...” 

“Yes, | am,” said Firth, “‘or, rather, I was... 
growing superstitious of the way that thing acted 
upon the crew. It’s a simple matter of cause and 
effect. Whatever haunts the crew, haunts the ship. 
... Not scared, are you? This is the real thing, 
you know, in the way of gales.” 

No; Mary was not afraid. She was sharing it all 
with Firth, his protecting arm about her... She 
was not afraid of anything at all any more. 

Old Reddy suddenly appeared, close at hand, 
blowing shrilly on his whistle. 

Where were the bosun and his men? 

“T think you’d better go below,” said Firth. 
“It’s dangerous here.” 
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Mary resented any such suggestion of banish- 
ment to shelter and loneliness. 

“Just as dangerous for you as for me, Jimmie,” 
she said. 

“But I may be needed.” 

Where in the world was that bosun? There was 
much to be done. Of course, it had been a strenu- 
ous night... 

Eventually, there was the sound of steps, re- 
luctant steps, on the ladder. 

““Where’ve you been, you lubber?” Reddy 
greeted him. His stentorian voice was hoarse, 
angry, almost unrecognizable. “‘Where’ve you 
been skulkin’?” 

“Takin’ a watch below,” said the bosun inso- 
lently. “We've been snuggin’ things down the whole 
blessed night, an’ we’ve had about enough of it.” 

“Oh, you have? Hey! Had about enough of 
it!” Reddy’s honest face turned a deeper purple, 
and his fists opened and closed convulsively. ‘‘ Well, 
you've a lot more in front o’ you, afore you’re 
through. Get your men up on top, an’ put a lashin’ 
round these boats. They’re all adrift... An’ jump 
lively!” 

The bosun came to the top of the ladder, and 
confronted his officer. Relief might be near at 
hand, but the rancor of past days would out. 

“Look ’ee here. You kep’ us polishin’ chain- 
cable, an’ doin’ all sorts o’ damn’ foolishness, when 
there wa’n’t no need for it. Now, we’re goin’ to quit. 
See?”’ 
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MOuTt Honor to ou. 

For the moment, Reddy could hardly believe his 
ears. | 

“She'll never sail again. She’s done for. Blast 
‘er! Let the boats go to hell wi’ the rest.” 

“Hold tight by the rail,” said Firth to Mary. 

She was conscious that his arm was gone from 
about her. 

“What!!” roared Reddy. Forgotten was all the 
weight of his years, and the lack of brute strength 
to meet the situation. “‘You’d mutiny aboard o’ 
me... you... you jellyfish!... Man, I'll break 
your everlastin’ neck.” 

The blood seemed to mount from Mary’s toes 
to the roots of her hair. The amenities of civiliza- 
tion were of a dead era. Man was facing savage 
man on the edge of the abyss; and she was con- 
scious only of excitement and expectancy. 

Things happened swiftly ... too swiftly to fol- 
low with any exactness. 

She was conscious that the bosun made a rush at 
the Mate; and at the same instant, with a tiger 
spring, Firth was upon him. The bosun went down 
on deck with a crash. Firth hit him as he rose... 
rained blows on him. A strange coolness had suc- 
ceeded his momentary passion. He was remember- 
ing the admonition of his shipmates: If you get 
into a scrap at sea, forget your boxing, and fight. 
The bosun fought doggedly enough; but he was no 
match for the young officer in coolness and skill. 

They clinched, and rolled into the scupper. Mary 
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peeped out from her retreat, and screamed... but 
she screamed softly. Firth was on top, and labori- 
ously pounding his antagonist’s head on the bul- 
wark. He was amazed at himself, but he kept on 
pounding that head, as a matter of course. 

Not less amazed at herself was Mary. She had 
reached the cave-woman point, where she was 
quite capable of rushing to the aid of her mate had 
the enemy held the advantage. 

For this was her mate, sealed to her from the 
beginning of time. What worth was there in self- 
deception? This that had happened was no mere 
matter of circumstances, but of the very soul. It 
could not be shaken. Truth had waited long; and 
truth and she met. 

Old Reddy stood gazing down on the combatants 
with a curious mixture of amusement and distress 
... amusement at the discomfiture of the brawny 
bosun, who had had no idea of the young Surgeon’s 
skill and strength in battle; distress over his own 
lost power to enforce obedience by weight of hand 
alone. He approved, as a connoisseur, Firth’s 
methods. Such fights are not fought by Queens- 
berry rules, but by the rules of elemental man. He 
would have acted just so in the old days. He had no 
doubt whatever about the outcome of the combat. 

And, indeed, it was of short duration. The com- 
batants rolled out of the scupper and back again, 
and a green wave swept the deck, foaming over the 
struggling, panting figures. Firth was by no means 
unscathed; but he held the mastery beyond dispute. 
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““Have you had enough?”’ he asked. 

“Tm dead,” said the bosun simply. 

“Well, come to life again, and get your men out 
sudden. Hear me?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

Reddy was even then ascending the ladder to 
the boat-deck above, where inhuman things were 
pounding with fury. Firth, with a nod and a smile 
to Mary, sprang up after him. 

The girl quaked and laughed in turn, now that it 
was all over. An irresistible impulse took hold of 
her, to follow, to see for herself what was happen- 
ing, to understand the task and the danger... 
perhaps, to help. In any case, Jimmie was up 
there. 

She was amazed at the wonderful and exciting 
elements life was revealing to her, definite, and 
accessible. Her chaos of soul had been a saturated 
solution of romance and happiness, into which 
some wonder-worker had at last dropped a magic 
agent. The hidden things were forthwith precipi- 
tated, visible, actual, concrete. Without further 
hesitation, she mounted the ladder. 

Firth saw her as soon as she appeared above the 
deck. 

“You can’t come up here!” he roared. “Get 
down!” 

She was prepared to adore him for roaring at 
her in that fashion. 

“Shan’t,” she cried in turn, just as mutinous as 
the bosun. 
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Firth started toward her; but horror intervened 
... tragedy! Her heart seemed to stop beating. It 
was all the work of a moment. A vagrant lifeboat 
banged up against a tall ventilator. The ventilator 
swayed on its seat. Firth sprang, as if to steady it, 
met it on the downward crash, tried to spring aside 
too late; and he was stretched amid foaming water 
and shattered débris, still as death. 

Such little accidents happen frequently on the 
North Atlantic; but it seemed to the girl the end of 
the world. 

And Jimmie had never known what was in her 
heart. 

She found a thing to do. She crawled on hands 
and knees to his side. She and Reddy dragged him, 
aided by each roll of the ship, away from the mov- 
ing masses of wood and iron, which threatened to 
crush them at any moment... dragged him round 
to the lee of the fiddley; and Mary pillowed the 
helpless blind head on her lap. 

With flimsy, incompetent little handkerchief, 
she tried to stanch the blood which flowed from an 
ugly wound in his head, begging him to speak to 
her. 

In agonies of fear she grasped a bar of the fiddley, 
when the Polyphemus rolled. There was no guard- 
ian rail to the boat-deck; and it was greasy, and 
lifting to terrific angles, while the vessel swung 
broadside to the gale. Why! he might slip away 
from her overside, and be lost to her forever. 

Old Reddy, performing marvellous feats of bal- 
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ance, stood helplessly by, trying to banish the fears 
he did not even begin to comprehend. 

“We'll get him down soon’s the men come,” he 
was saying. “He'll throw off a crack like that, as it 
were the flick o’ a rope’s end... Don’t you take 
on too badly, Miss Mary...” 

But Mary was almost unconscious of his pres- 
ence. This was fer mate, and her sorrow, and her 
task. 

Firth still breathed. 

She bent low over him, whispering the prayers 
her heart taught her. 

And Jimmie Firth, plunging, dreamlike, as it 
were, through the abyss, with suns and stars throb- 
bing past, and a great hammer beating monoto- 
nously on his brain, and in his heart a nameless, in- 
comprehensible delight, suddenly grew conscious 
of a voice calling him by name...a far-away 
voice, infinitely dear, pleading with him to come 
back, whispering of life and love. Something held 
him, that must needs be overcome. He was strug- 
gling, as he had never struggled before, to answer, 
and to return. 

He gasped, and opened his eyes, staring in a 
troubled way into the girl’s face. A wan smile 
flickered to his lips. 

It was only with a great effort he managed to 
resist the temptation to close his eyes again. To 
lie, with his head supported by the dearest woman 
in the world, the while she looked on him... like 
that, begging him to remain in the world as a per- 
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sonal favor to her, was a situation he did not wish 
to disturb. 

“Old man,” said Reddy to himself, ‘‘it’s time 
you weren’t here.” 

And, nodding contentedly, he left them, to re- 
sume his interrupted task of bringing order out of 
chaos. 

Firth, awed and marvelling, continued to gaze up 
at Mary, as she bent over him, her red lips half- 
parted, her eyes fixed almost wistfully on his face. 

She was his!... The wonder and exultation of 
it!... This miracle of spirit, fire, and dew... of 
beauty, and laughter, and music, and tenderness! 

“Tell me it’s true. It must be...” he said 
slowly. “You can’t leave me ever again. I was 
infinitely far off somehow, and I heard you call- 
mags... 

“Don’t try to speak yet, Jimmie,” Mary pleaded. 

But there was so much to say... 

“Dear heart, you did call, didn’t you?... It 
was like a dream... You were saying...” 

“T know; I know,” said Mary hastily, her face 
all aglow. “Of course I shall never leave you. 
There! I...I daren’t trust you out of sight... 
Jimmie, do you think me shameless?” 

Firth apparently did not. 

“You wonder-woman!” he said. 

And he went on to say other things... things 
which, up till then, he had never believed that 
human beings could actually say. 

He tried to rise. 
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She gently restrained him. 

A pulsing moment of ecstasy! Bending lower, 
she kissed him, impulsively, frankly. How did she 
know? He was well content to be restrained. He 
had really no other object in rising. 

There are many heavens to be found in this our 
world; but Dr. James Firth had never expected to 
find his while lying with a cracked skull behind the 
fiddley in extremely dirty weather. 

Why, on earth or sea, was Mary crying? 

“It’s all right, dear,’ he whispered feebly. 
“Only ... only it zs true, you know .. . gloriously 
true!”’ 

“T thought you were dead, Jimmie.” 

“Dead!” said Firth... ‘‘Me!... Why, sea- 
woman, I’m only just beginning to live.” 

And the feet of the bosun and his men were 


heard on the ladder. 


CHAPTER XX 
AND AGAIN, AS WEIRD WILLETH 


Tue gale blew itself out suddenly toward evening, 
as though its task were accomplished; the sea grew 
tranquil, as though its purpose were achieved. 

Thus it appeared to Jimmie Firth at least. It is 
the way of youth to possess the world. The cata- 
clysmal thing had happened, and it was glorious 
beyond belief. All the delays and vexations, drift, 
hazard, storm... ay, the plight of the Dryad and 
the mood of a madman, had done their part. What 
more was there to do? His faith had triumphed. 

He had all a lover’s egotism, and lived under a 
false astronomy, which surmised that the sun rose 
and set and the stars shone for his betrothed and 
him. The Weird had intervened, of set purpose to 
give two young folks an opportunity to draw to- 
gether, each to each, however grievously others 
might be inconvenienced. It was all perfectly sim- 
ple. The incomprehensible ways of the Rolling 
Polly were fully vindicated when Mary called him 
by name out of the abyss and bade him live for 
her sake. There was now only to be picked up and 
wafted home. The play was ended. He was satis- 
fied. 

Not so, the Master-mariner, pondering his un- 
precedented run of untowardly happenings, dis- 
trustful of every fair promise, wondering if the sea- 
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plane had even reached its base, looking forward 
with a certain grim curiosity to the next misad- 
venture of the Polyphemus; not so, the grizzled 
Chief, laboring under his heritage of gloomy Keltic 
clairvoyance; not so Reddy, who beamed upon the 
fortunates his wordless blessing, and, for himself, 
humorously awaited whatsoever the benighted lit- 
tle vessel might have in store; nor the hag-ridden 
foremast hands, who hated her like poison, counted 
the dragging hours, and yearned for release. 

Yet it did seem as if the young folks were right, 
when, to the wireless operator, waiting impatiently 
with receiver clamped about his head, there crac- 
kled suddenly, faint and far, the rhythmic dot and 
dash for which he had listened so long. The ex- 
pected thing, yet seeming miraculous. His finger 
was upon his own key in a moment, snapping forth 
his number, eager to establish communication and 
send out the bearings of the Polyphemus. 

The good tidings swept the ship like wildfire. 
The Cyclops was coming. Heaven protect her, and 
speed her on her way! She had been suddenly ar- 
rested by wireless on her trip across the Atlantic, 
and ordered north, to tow her sister ship to port. 
The possibilities of deliverance, of course, had al- 
ready been canvassed from every angle; but here 
was the deliverer herself, already in communication 
with the castaways, veritably speeding to the task. 
Let the sea but yield them back their earth, they 
asked no more. Little scraps of news from the long- 
lost world were received from time to time, and 
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posted in the companionway, like dear sane facts 
_ breaking in upon the improbabilities of a night- 
mare, infinitely reassuring. A few hours at most 
and they would be homeward bound. 

There was little enough sleep for any one that 
night. Too much to think on for sleep. A world to 
bring back into perspective; reunions to imagine; 
familiar home gods to reinvoke. The Cyclops could 
not possibly appear before noon, but all were early 
astir, eager to be out and on the watch. They must 
needs sweep the far horizon for the first auspicious 
smudge of smoke. Happy anticipations laughed at 
the leagues. 

There were no leagues in sight. Morning dawned 
vaguely through thick sea-fog. There was no far 
horizon to sweep... at most, a blurred, indefinite 
circle of a ship’s length. A gray cloud prisoned the 
Polyphemus, blotting out all the world beyond her 
bulwarks. Decks and upperworks were shrouded 
in its dense pall. And the sea looked up with 

changed eyes. 
_ The passengers were disappointed, but not dis- 
mayed. “Never mind... Only a morning mist... 
The sun will burn it off in an hour.” 

But hour after hour passed, and the fog remained. 
There appeared in it almost a definite evil purpose. 
Brute strength had failed, but cunning remained. 
The malicious thing that had brooded so long over 
the Rolling Polly was hiding its tortured victim 
away out of sight, loath to be dispossessed. The 
amorphous spectral thing gave the ship an eerie 
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stricken aspect. Great drops of moisture gathered 
on the awning spars and stanchions, like cold sweat 
on the brow of the tormented, and dismally fell on 
deck. All was cold, clammy, forbidding. 

Eyes! Of what avail? Fog dwarfs the universe. 
It stifles men. You cry out for more room. There 
is no extent nor space nor height nor depth. You 
would fling out your arms, as though it were pos- 
sible to thrust back these narrowing, intangible, 
impenetrable walls. 

Comes anew the haunting sense of unseen, ad- 
verse forces. The all-surrounding obscurity threat- 
ens with invisible snares. Ask the Captain, who 
stalks the bridge with furrowed brow, remote and 
isolated, pondering the worth of these bearings he 
sent the Cyclops, straining his ears to catch any 
whisper from the unseen. Ask the Chief Engineer, 
peering with palpitating intensity into the gray, as 
though a spirit had passed before his face. Fog was 
nothing new. But why, on that morning out of all 
mornings, should dense fog have closed down on 
the Polyphemus? To the predestined, any little 
thing is significant. 

All very depressing and sinister; but the cast- 
aways refused to give in to it. 

“Fogs are common enough at sea,” they said 
philosophically, tramping back and forth on the 
wet deck, happily conscious of the deliverer throb- 
bing indomitably to their aid. 

They could see preparations for the tow already 
in progress before their eyes. A new steel-wire 
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hawser, shipped at St. John’s, was coiled on the fore- 
castle head, bent on to a long line of chain-cable 
laid along the deck . . . heavy cable, that would sag 
in the water, and take the strain of a yawing, help- 
less, lumbering vessel off the hawser. 

It was early afternoon when Mary Maxwell and 
Firth accosted the sombre Chief on his lonely vigil. 

““How’s she heading, Chief?” said Firth cheer- 
fully. 

And Mary: “You'll have to admit we’re near 
the end of our troubles at last.” 

Their happy-hearted optimism beat upon his 
obsession, as a wave beats on a half-tide rock, 
poured over it, streamed off it... had just about 
as much effect. He had no desire in the world to 
curb their high enthusiasm; but he could not help 
himself. He was a seer among the blind; and his 
eyes refused to close. The spirit of prophecy was on 
him. Immemorial traditions of the sea persuaded 
him. His convictions were as a fire shut up in his 
bones. 

“Tm certainly hoping so, Miss Mary . . . but it’s 
a gey anxious time.’’ McGibbon indicated the sur- 
rounding fog with an expressive gesture. 

“T suppose this is bound to delay the Cyclops ?” 

“Some...ay. She'll be proceeding at half- 
speed wi’ the engines... offeecially. Dootless, 
she'll come up wi’ us by the evening.” 

“Why, Chief!” the girl reproached him. ‘Cheer 
up! You sound almost gloomy. And everything’s 
coming out beautifully.” 
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“Ay, ay,” said the Chief mechanically. He 
seemed entirely unconvinced. “But, mind, there’s 
a long and arduous tow before us; and a tow is a 
hazardous thing at best, as we a’ have reason to 
ken. The Po//y’s a queer camsterie proposeetion.” 

Jimmie chuckled. 

“Faithful unto death, you... you croaker! 
Just look what the Po//y brought to me.” 

McGibbon was all benediction at once... tem- 
perate and sober benediction, but the best he had. 

“Hoot! It’s an ill wind that blaws naebody any 
good. Far be it frae me to emphasize what it may 
blaw the rest. I'll say no more.” 

But Mary still lingered. “You’re not actually 
worrying about the fog, Chief?” 

The Chief slowly shook his head. 

‘“Fog’s aye a pernicious thing; but fog, as such, 
is easy tholed... This here canna be mere chance 
hap; it’s been sent. It bodes no good, I’m thinking. 
Fog! No,no; it’s the luck o’ the Po//y that irks me.” 

He stared again distrustfully into the gray wall. 

“Tt bides wi’ her to the bitter end.” 

“Will they have to wait till it lifts before they 
actually pick us up?” 

“Mercy me!” exclaimed the Engineer, aghast. 
“Pick us up in this!...It would be tempting 
Providence, no less, to come within ten mile o’ us.” 

Firth raised incredulous eyebrows. ‘‘Why, man! 
We've made Belle Isle to a hair in thick weather, 
when we hadn’t had the sun for days.” 

“Imphm!” the Chief readily assented. 
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“Mere matter of mathematics.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said McGibbon. ‘Ye ought to 
ken better than that, Jimmie. Ye can mak’ Belle 
Isle by log and lead, wi’ a little assistance frae the 
signal station; but Belle Isle, tak’ note, is a fixed 
point, duly charted. Just where is the Polyphemus 
at the present moment? Tell me that. How far, 
think ye, did the bearings we gave the Cyclops 
approximate to accuracy? When, last, did we get 
the sun?...Not the day, nor yet yesterday. 
What’s the drift o’ the Gulf Stream at this point? 
What leeway did the Po//y mak’ in yon gale?.. 
You, and your mathematics!” 

Emphatically the Chief shook grizzled head, and 
gazed up at the bridge. 

“Tt’s weather like this puts gray hairs on a man.” 

But Jimmie was not to be disconcerted. He had 
gotten his benediction; he was frankly incredulous 
of the Chief’s awaited curse. He saw an ordinary 
bank of fog, where McGibbon saw the loom of 
Destiny. 

“All right... all right. And, if we should hap- 
pen to be a few miles off our supposed position, 
what about it? What are the chances of the Cy- 
clops hitting us in all this area?... Not one ina 
thovusand,... Not one in...” 

“Did ever I say the Cyclops would hit us?”’ said 
McGibbon irritably. “‘ Did ever I say it? You said 
it, not 1... Though, mind you, I wouldn’t put it 
past her. Ye’ll note, the tragedy o’ every big catas- 
trophe is just its improbabeelity. Did ever ye hear 
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o’ acalamity that was likely? What for should any 
craft ever hit another craft, or a derelict, or a rock, 
wi the whole Atlantic for sea-room? What is it, 
think ye, brings any untowardly thing to pass? 
Not the probabeelity of it, I’m thinking, but stark 
fore-ordination. I have it in ma bones... I canna 
help masel’...if there’s any trouble brewing in 
these waters, the old Pol/y’// just draw it to hersel’, 
as a poultice draws poison. The Pol/y’s an accursed 
thing.” 

And, thus launched, under the harrowing spell of 
a gray sea-fog, an otherwise sane and hard-headed 
Clyde engineer babbled at large of his pet spectre 
...acynical, mocking devil, that raised one to the 
heights, the harder and the farther to dash him 
down...a cruel, sinister devil, that played with 
the little vessel as a cat plays with a mouse. 

“Tt’s just when things look most promising, I’m 
learning to be on my guard. Look at how we were 
suffered to fetch the Dryad clear up to Spear Pomt 
afore she was snatched frae our hands.” 

Suddenly, as if in immediate vindication of his 
words, out of the gray fog-shroud there broke the 
blare of a steamer’s siren. From that moment, 
curiously, all doubt was at an end. They knew. 

“What did I tell ye?” A wan and haggard look 
had already stolen into the Chief’s face...a 
hunted look. “‘Guid preserve us! She’s right on 
us...and no steam to the whistle!” 

Instantly, the bell of the Polyphemus clanged 
through the fog-drift its pitiful appeal. 
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“We maun be far to the south’ard of our bear- 
ings... They’ve never been sounding the whistle 
theirsel’s every twa-three minutes...” 

The Chief was apparently talking to himself... 
groping after plausible explanation of a matter he 
had explained satisfactorily to himself long since. 

Again the brazen bellow of the horn tore the 
mist apart...near at hand... desperately near. 
The ship’s bell was clanging madly, incessantly, 
from the Rolling Polly, and already the wireless was 
crackling urgent warning. 

Up on the bridge the Master leaned over the rail 
with folded arms, in a sort of trance of stoicism, 
gazing out at a fixed point in the fog with expres- 
sionless stare. 

Mary found herself clinging fiercely to Firth. 

‘Heaven send she give us a wide berth,” groaned 
the Chief. ‘Grab a hold o’ that hand-rail, Jimmie 
... Ay, ay; fine weel I kenned...It had to be 
... It had to be... It’s the will o’ the Weird.” 

And it was the only explanation that seemed to 
meet the case, though many were adduced subse- 
quently. A bell is but a feeble warning, and fog isa 
treacherous element in any case. The great banks 
of vapor muffle and echo and distort the warning 
note. Error of judgment, of course... Overconfi- 
dence, born of the emptiness of the sea in these lati- 
tudes, while the Po/yphemus was still supposedly 
far away... Above and beyond all, an incalcu- 
lable somewhat, that had threatened long. Few of 
the familiars of the doomed vessel, but summed up 
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the matter much as the Chief did. It simply had 
to be. 

An A.B. dashed along the deck, screaming: 

“Vessel on the port bow, sir... right on top of 
us!” 

‘Ay, ay,” answered the bridge imperturbably. 

There was no one below. All hands had come 
helter-skelter to the promenade-deck, and huddled 
in little groups, as though for mutual protection. 
Revelation seemed to have flashed on all at once: 
it was no auspicious thing that bore down upon the 
Polyphemus. Abaddon came in the guise of the 
morning star. The deliverer herself had turned 
destroying angel. 

Jimmie Firth seized the hand-rail, and braced 
himself for the crash, his arm protectively around 
the girl. A curious excitement was in him, and his 
face was shining. He had no real fear of what was 
coming. A sort of gambling passion seemed upper- 
most...an alert expectancy ... the big thrill men 
have known in awaiting the momentous chances of 
fortune. 

Fortune did not tarry. 

The fog split; and the great black wedge of a 
liner’s stem came forth, unhasting, inexorable. 
Without hesitation, it drove home. One caught a 
glimpse of dismayed folk running from her forward 
deck, and grim, stern faces peering from the bridge. 

There were wild cries... a grinding, splintering 
crash. Men and women dropped suddenly to deck, 
or, taking swift little runs, brought up with a shock 
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against the rail. A spatter of porthole glass strewed 
the promenade. A steward rocketed out of the 
companionway, like an erratic comet, dragging a 
tail of cork belts. 

The Polyphemus heeled amazingly to starboard 
with a heavy, sickening lurch, and shivered from 
truck to keelson, as if conscious it was the end. 

Clamor gave way for a moment to absolute still- 
ness... preternatural stillness, more dreadful than 
panic. Then every one seemed to be shouting at 
once... passengers, with terror in their eyes, in- 
voking some guiding hand... here and there shrill 
screaming... a Babel of cries, oaths, prayers. 

“Hold her there till we get clear of her!” bel- 
lowed Captain Kimball through his megaphone; 
but the telegraph had rung ‘Reverse’ before ever 
the Cyclops struck, and slowly she hauled off out of 
the great gaping wound in the side of the Polyphe- 
mus. 

The fog closed down again around the fated little 
craft. 

No need to sound the wells, though Chief En- 
gineer and Chief Officer dashed immediately to the 
task. There was no power to close the watertight 
bulkheads, no steam to work the pumps; and all 
the North Atlantic was pouring in. Already the 
Polyphemus was far down by the head. She had 
made her last struggle with a more sinister power 
than wind and sea, and she bowed to her lot. 

“Starboard boats, Mr. Reddy,” said Captain 
Kimball calmly. 
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A glance took in the havoc on the fore-deck... 
a mass of ripped and twisted plates ... débrisofa 
splintered deckhouse and companionway .. . frag- 
ments of boats... ventilators ... swirling waters. 

Mate and Engineer returned quietly, but without 
delay, to inform the bridge the vessel could not 
remain afloat fifteen minutes... information the 
bridge received without surprise. 

Astonishing, the change of mood in officers and 
men. Indefinable menace had taken shape at last. 
The wardens of the haunted thing were freed of 
their charge. There was left no question about the 
course of action. Suspense lifted from the heart, and 
was followed by an astonishing sense of relief... 
something almost akin to gaiety. 

Fortunately, things did not happen, as they are 
apt to happen with tragic frequency in the circum- 
stances. 

The two commercial travellers, acting appar- 
ently from a common ray of inspiration, had raided 
a locker, and were doling out life-jackets to all and 
sundry. 

A few terror-stricken souls, who tried to rush 
one of the boats prematurely, were driven back by 
a junior officer, armed and grim and purposeful. 
Old Reddy masterfully controlled the situation. 
He had evidently been through all this before. 

The Ship’s Surgeon came back from a curious 
abstraction, to find that he had already assigned 
his betrothed and her aunt to a lifeboat and was 
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mechanically assuring a group of docile steerage 
passengers that there was really no danger at all 
... boats would be out in a moment, and all would 
be safely disembarked. Incidentally, he had a 
sense of having been very rude to Mrs. Orwell when 
he found her verging on hysterics. 

Swiftly, out of the din and disorder, showed a set 
purpose and adequacy to the event. Never a life- 
boat but had been often enough in the water in 
recent days; never a rope or sheave but had been 
properly overhauled. The work of the foremast 
hands and the sport of the passengers bore fruit. 
Boats swung out evenly and swiftly in the davits. 
Fall-ropes whined through the blocks, and the 
boats dropped sweetly into the calm water. Nota 
plug was missing. Not a tackle jammed. 

And the Cyc/ops, helpless instrument of evil hap, 
labored clumsily to clear her boats, found them 
inconceivably fast in the chocks, used axes upon 
the tarpaulin covers, mishandled guy-ropes and 
falls... all with a desperate, palpitating energy 
which proved that the evil spirit had gone out of 
her. From time to time, bleated piteously through 
the gloom...assurance at least that she was 
standing by, with a buckled forecastle-head but a 
penitent heart. 

The fore-deck was already all awash, and the 
Polyphemus sinking fast, when Captain Kimball 
appeared with the ship’s papers. Sailor-work, and 
close enough! But the little vessel had taken upon 
her own way-worn, weather-beaten frame all the 
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shock of doom. She took none with her in her 
fall. She dreed her Weird alone. 

There was no time for sentiment. With a brief 
farewell glance to his command, the Master ordered 
the last boat cast off. They dared not linger near 
enough to see the end of the Polyphemus. With- 
out delay, they pushed off, and bent to the oars. 
Swiftly the fog blotted her from view. 

And there, somewhere within the impenetrable 
gray veil and beyond the sight of human eyes, in 
royal loneliness, the Ro/ling Polly, heroine of a 
thousand fights, went down. 


It was late in the evening when two wondrously 
happy people, for all that had occurred, leaning 
together on the after rail of the Cyclops, saw the fog 
lift from an empty sea. 

The stars, far off and silent, held the grave bright 
vigil of guardian spirits, and there was a quiet shim- 
mer on the water, as the moon slipped from behind 
a wandering cloud, to linger happily a while over 
the deep dark lift and fall of the sea. 

The bells rang out musically from bridge and 
forecastle-head, and the young folks regarded one 
another with smiling expectancy. 

Came the call of the lookout: 

“Lights burning brightly... All’s well.” 


THE END 
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